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provoke  European  inquiry 


Representatives 

of  the  European 
watchdog  on  tor- 
ture and  degrading 
treatment  today 
begin  an  unprecedented 
special  visit  to  Britain 
prompted  by  tears  that  police 
officers  are  routinely  escap- 
ing accountability  for  brutal- 
ity or  misconduct 
The  European  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Torture 
and  Inhuman  or  Degrading 

Treatment  or  Punishment 


(CPT)  will  meet  lawyers  and 
the  campaigning  group. 
Inquest,  at  the  start  of  zts  first 
ad  hoc  visit  to  England. 

The  five-strong  delegation, 
headed  by  the  committee’s 
president,  Claude  NicaLay,  is 
expected  to  stay  a week  *nd 
see,  among  others,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Prosecutions, 
Dame  Barbara  MQls,  senior 
officers  from  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Police  Complaints 
Authority. 

The  immediate  catalyst  Is 
thought  to  be  three  cases 
which  went  to  the  High  Court 
In  July.  The  families  of  Shiji 


Lapite  and  Richard  O'Brien, 
who  died  in  police  custody 
and  were  found  by  inquest 
juries  to  have  been  unlaw- 
fully killed,  and  .of  Derek 
Treadaway.  who  confessed  to 
robbery  after  being  "suffo- 
cated to  nnoonsciousness-  by 
detectives  with  plastic  bags, 

wera  nhallwiging  jgeMoni  fry 

the  C&rown  Prosecution  Ser- 
vice not  to  prosecute  the  offi- 
cers involved. 

The  DPP  caved  in  over  the 
two  death  cases  and  admitted 
the  decisions  were  flawed.  In 
file  third,  the  court  found 
Dame  Barbara  had  acted  un- 
lawfully in  deciding  there 


was  insufficient  evidence  to 
prosecute  despite  a statement 
by  a High  Court  judge,  award- 
ing Treadaway  £50,000  com- 
pensation in  a dvll  action  for 
assault  that  his  treatment 
under  interrogation  had  been 
"nothing  less  th*n  torture”. 

The  cases  prompted  the 
Government  to  set  up  an  in- 
quiry into  the  way  prosecu- 
tion decisions  are  reached  in 
such  cases.  Dame  Barbara 
agreed  not  to  take  future  deci- 
sions over  serious  police  as- 
saults without  seeking  advice 
from  a senior  prosecution 
barrister. 

The  CPT  enforces  the  Euro- 


pean Convention  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Torture  and  Inhu- 
man or  Degrading  Treatment 
or  Punishment,  ratified  by 
Britain  in  1888.  It  covers  some 
30  member  states  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe. 

The  committee,  which  safe- 
guards rights  of  prisoners,  Im- 
migration detainees  and  those 
in  police  custody,  has  matte 
two  routine  visits  to  Britain. 
Ad  hoc  visits  relate  to  particu- 
lar concerns.  The  only  other 
such  visit  was  to  Northern  Ire- 
land in  1993,  after  reports  of 
ill-treatment  in  bckUng  cen- 
tres for  terrorism  suspects. 

The  latest  visit  coincides 


with  an  inquest  into  the  death 
of  Ibrahlma  Sey,  an  asylum 
seeker  from  the  Gambia, 
which  started  last  week  at 
Snaresbrook  crown  court  in 
east  London.  He  died  after 
being  sprayed  with  CS  gas  at 
Ilford  police  station  following 
an  alleged  domestic  incident. 
It  was  announced  in  July 
there  was  insufficient  evi- 
dence to  prosecute  any  police 
officers. 

Deborah  Coles,  co-director 
of  Inquest.  said:  “We're  going 
to  be  raising  our  concerns 
about  the  current  machinery 
for  investigating  deaths  in 
custody  and  the  failure  to 


deal  with  police  violence  and 
misconduct. 

"We  will  raise  the  lack  of 
accountability  in  the  system 
and  the  failure  to  learn  the 
necessary  lessons  to  avoid 
such  cases  in  the  future.” 

She  said  Inquest  would  «iw 
draw  attention  to  the  dispro- 
portionate number  of  ethnic 
minority  people  dying  in 
police  custody. 

The  convention  states  that 
it  "is  not  the  task  of  the  com- 
mittee to  condemn  states  for 
violations,  but  to  cooperate 
with  them  in  strengthening 
the  protection  of  persons 
deprived  of  their  liberty". 


After  the  committee's  1993 
visit  to  Northern  Ireland  the 
Government  accepted  some  of 
Its  recommendations  but 
rejected  others,  citing  the 
province's  special  problems. 

In  the  report  of  its  second 
routine  periodic  visit  to  Brit- 
ain, published  last  year,  the 
committee  said  it  had  asked 
for  a copy  of  the  Judgment  in 
Treadaway's  compensation 
claim  and  "an  account  of  any 
action  subsequently  taken”. 

The  CPTs  secretary,  Tre- 
vor Stevens,  said  It  had  not 
Intended  to  publicise  the  visit 
in  advance  but  to  Issue  a 
press  statement  afterwards. 
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Dual  blow 
to  Labour 
in  Scotland 
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fawn  MacAsfcfll  and 
Lawrence  Donagan 


THE  Government's 
efforts  to 
relaunch  its  devo- 
lution campaign 
suflfered  a double 
setback  yesterday 
with  fresh  allegations  of 
sleaze  involving  a Scottish 
Labour-controlled  council 
and  a stinging  attach  on  its 
plan  to  give  the  proposed  par- 
liament powers  to  alter  fora- 
The  restart  of  the  truncated 
referendum  campaign, 
squeezed  into  100  hours,  was 
marred  by  reports  that  12 
Labour  councillors  in  Glas- 
gow face  suspension 
following  an  internal  party  i 
Inquiry  into  claims  of  council 
positions  being  traded  for 
overseas  trips.  Among  those 


devolution  camp  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  actor,  Sean 
Connery,  at  a rally  in 
Edinburgh. 

Anti-devolution  campalgn- 
ers,  led  by  the  Conservatives’ 
constitutional  spokesman. 
Michael  Anrram,  continued 
to  press  home  the  message 
that  a Scottish  parliament 
would  mean  increased  taxes 
and  more  sleaze. 

Their  cause  was  helped  by  a 
report  in  the  Sunday  Times 
which  claimed  that  the 
Labour  inquiry  into  Glasgow 
council,  Scotland's  biggest 
local  authority,  has  found  the 
council’s  Labour's  group  is  in 
"a  state  of  crisis"  and  is  riven 
by  “internecine  warfare”. 

In  the  wake  of  the  suspen- 
sion rtf  two  labour  MPs  amid 
sleaze  allegations  in  Renfrew- 
shire, a clearly  embarrassed 


Labour  Party  tried  to  brush 
aside  the  latest  revelations.  A 
spokesman  said  the  report 
had  yet  to  be  completed. 

Mr  Laity  was  not  available 
for  comment  last  night 

One  of  his  aides  said  be 
would  not  speak  on  the  issue 
until  the  report  was 
published. 

Labour  had  tried  to  avoid 
the  Glasgow  row  overshadow- 
ing the  devolution  campaign 
by  delaying  publication  until 
after  the  referendum. 

Mr  Blair,  who  will  do  walk- 
abouts in  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh today,  will  stress  dur- 
ing his  visit  north  of  the 
border  that  a Scottish  parlia- 
ment should  have  tax-varying 
powers. 

CBI  warns,  pap*  2; 
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The  Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown,  with  actor  Sean  Connery  yesterday  at  Rosyth  naval  base,  where  new  jobs  were  announced  photograph;  dav®  worn 
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Complainant  said  to  have. turned 
down  $700, 000 to  end  law  suit 


Ed  VuBlainy  In  Washington 

PAULA  Jones,  the  wom- 
an suing  American 
President  Bill  Clinton 
for  sexual  harassment  has 
rejected  an  offer  to  setlle  the 
case  for  $700,000  (£430,000),  ac- 
cording to  her  adviser. 

But,  according  to  the  ad- 
viser, Susan  Carpenter-Mo- 
Millan.  yesterday.  Ms  Jones’s 
lawyers  are  urging  her  to  ac- 
cept They  now  find  them- 
selves facing  the  sack  "this 
week  as  Ms  Jones  ploughs  on. 
determined  to  face  the  presi- 
dent in  court 

Ms  Carpenter-McMillan 
said  that  the  president's  law- 
yers bad  offered  to  pay  out 
the  full  sum  claimed  by  Ms 
Jones  — which  is  equivalent 
to  a year’s  presidential 
salary.  \ 

The  reported  offer  from  the 
president  comes  only  weeks 
after  the  Jones  camp  fifed  an 
intention  to  bring  into  the 


case  other  women  to  whom 
Mr  Clinton  is  alleged  to  have 
made  sexual  advances,  and  it 
was  ready  to  detail  instances 
involving  Ms  Jones  other 
than  the  central  alleged 
episode  in  an  Arkansas  hotel. 

This  was- in  May  1901  when, 
it  fa  claimed  by  MS  Jones,  Mr 
rainfon,  then  state  governor, 
summoned  her  to  his  room, 
exposed  himself  and  asked 
her  to  perform  what  the  writ 

cans  “a  type  of  sex". 

President  Clinton's  lawyer. 
Robert  Bennett,  who  is  in 
Australia,  denied  that  there 
was.  an  offer  on  the  table,  to 
which  Ms  Carpenter-McMil- 
lan retorted:  'Tf  he  says  that, 
he's  lying”.  ■ , 

The  White  House  is  anxious 
to  get  the  stut  out'ef  the  way 
before  it  sullies  the.  second 
term  of  a president  already- 
embroiled  in  campaign 
finance scandaL 

A court  hearing,  which  the 
president  tried  to  prevent  is 
scheduled  to  open  in  Arkan- 


sas  on  May  27.  He  'will  be 
subpoenaed.; 

Under  a .settlement  there 
would  have  been  a statement 
understood  to  apologise  for 
any  damage  done  to  Ma 
Jones's  reputation  but  falling 
wen  short  , of.  an  admission 
that  the  incident  or  any 
others  took  place.  Denying . 
the  Central  allegation,  the 
president's  lawyers  have  'al- 


ways refused  to  tender  an 
apology  or  an  admission  of 
any  kind. 

One  source  said  yesterday 
the  statement  specifies  there 
was  no  sexual  encounter,  and 
Ms  Carpenter-McMillan  said  ] 
the  language  the  lawyers  had 
shown  Ms  Jones  was  "very, 
very  weak,  very  vague  and 
unacceptable”. 

Ms  Carpenter-McMillan 
said  that  the  case  "has  never 
been  about  money  but  always 
about  the  language  of  any 
settlement”. 

She  added:  "AD.  you  need  is 
ah  apology  and  an  admission, 
and  then  we  can  all  go  home”. 

Sources  said  that  the  dead- 
line for  a settlement  was  last 
Friday  evening,  and  that  it 
passed  without  an 
acceptance. 

The  rejection  of  the  offer 
has  reportedly  split  Ms  Jones 
and  her.  lawyers,  who  are 
today  expected  to  file  a 
petition  to  ihe  district  court 
in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  for 
leave  to  quit  the  case  if  the 
offer  has  been  formally 
turned  down. 

Gilbert  Davis,  one  of  Ms 
Jones's  lawyers,  refused  to 


comment  yesterday.  It  Is 
likely  that  the  offer  contained 
a confidentiality  clause 
whereby  it  could  be  denied  if 
rejected. 

Ms  Carpenter-McMillan  is  a 
well-known  Hollywood  publi- 
cist, self-publicist  and  avowed 
rightwinger  taken  on  by  Ms 
Jones  to  maintain  her  case  as 
a cause  c el&bre  and  a thorn  in 

President  Clinton's  side  — 
which  she  has  certainly  done. 

"We're  gonna  get  the  slime- 
ball,"  was  her  assessment  of 
the  legal  rhaiiengp  to  the  pres- 
ident. Her  husband,  William, 
is  a lawyer,  and  a dear  candi- 
date to  take  over  the  case.  He 

achieved  notoriety  when  he 
refosed  a million  settle- 
ment for  a hospital  patient, 
and  won  914J2  million  in  court 

For  her  part,  Ms  Carpenter- 
McMillan  made  her  mark 
with  a television  broadcast 
last  month  calling  the  presi- 
dent "a  liar,  a philanderer 
and  un-American”. 

“I  respect  the  office  of  presi- 
dent,” she  said,  "but  I do  not 
respect  a man  who  dodges  the 
draft,  cheats  on  his  wife  and 
exposes  his . wee-wee  to  a 
stranger’’. 
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Scottish  CBI  attacks 
‘flawed’  tax  proposals 


Enron  MacaskHI,  Chief 
Political  Conraspondeftt 


LABOUR’S  tax.  plans 
for  a Scottish  parlia- 
ment were  dis- 
missed as  flawed 
yesterday  by  the 
Confederation  of  British  In- 
dustry ScotiamL 
Dashing  hopes  of  pro-devo- 
lution campaigners  that  it 
might  come  out  positively  for 
an  Edinburgh  parliament,  CBI 
Scotland  published  a nine- 
page  report  expressing  “very 
great  concern"  about  the  fi- 
nancial arrangements. 

Tax  is  set  to  dominate  the 
run-in  for  Thursday’s  vote, 
with  polls  showing  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  favour 
of  a Scottish  parliament  but 
support  narrowing  on  the 
second  referendum  question, 
whether  it  should  have  tax 
raising  powers. 

The  only  solace  for  the  pro- 
devolution campaigners  was 
that  the  CBI  was  neutral  on 
the  principle  of  a Scottish 
parliament 

Labour  challenged  the  OBI'S 
conclusions,  saying:  “Only 
one  in  four  firms  approached 
thought  it  was  worth  respond- 
ing. That  puts  the  whole 
report  In  perspective.  The 
opinions  given  are  based  on  | 


unjustifiable  assumptions 
about  decisions  that  might  be 
taken  in  Scotland  by  Scots. 

“It  is  a gloomy  view  not 
shared  by  many  of  Scotland's 
biggest  companies  who  have 
conspicuously  reused  to  join 
the  *no’  campaign.” 

Tony  Blair  and  the  Chancel- 
lor, Gordon  Brown,  attempted 
to  meet  the  CBTs  worries  by 
promising  that  no  income  tax 
will  be  raised  in  the  first  two 
years  of  a Scottish  parliament 

The  CBI  said  at  a press  con- 
ference in  Glasgow  it  believed 
that  “the  positive  economic 
and  business  case  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a devolved 
Scottish  parliament  is  not 
proven  and  continues  to  have 
reservations  about  some  as- 
pects of  the  proposals,  but  rec- 
ognise that  there  are  wider 
issues  than  economic  and 
business  Issues  alone". 

It  welcomed  the  continua- 
tion of  the  block  grant,  which 
provides  Scotland  with  more 
per  head  on  public  spending 
than  England,  and  res- 
ponsibility for  macro  econom- 
I ics  would  remain  at 
Westminster. 

It  added:  “A  number  of 
these  financial  arrangements, 
however,  cause  very  great 
concern.  Differential  tax  rates 
could  impact  cm  competitive- 
ness adversely.  The  proposed 


Expat  Connery  visits  homeland 
to  fan  the  flames  of  devolution 


Lawrence  Donegan 

IN  THE  end  it  took  a bald- 
I tug  pensioner  with  a hint 
of  lisp  and  the  physical  pres- 
ence of  an  erupting  volcano 
to  do  what  a thousand  politi- 
cians had  so  conspicuously 
foiled  to  do  and  bring  the 


campaign  for  a Scottish  par- 
liament to 

Sean  Cannery,  the  most 
famous  Scotsman  on  earth, 
made  his  customary  pre- 
election intervention  in  the 
politics  of  his  homeland  yes- 
terday with  less  than  100 
hours  remaining  before 
Scottish  voters  go  to  the 


powers  to  Increase  or  decrease 
the  basic  rate  of  income  tax  by 
a maximum  of  3p  are  flawed 
in  that  they  leave  a number  of 
important  questions 
unanswered. 

“There  will  be  problems  and 
costs  associated  with  assess- 
ment, collection  and 
compliance.” 

The  CBI  argued  that  there 
would  be  a problem  defining  a 
“Scottish  resident”  for  the 
purposes  of  tax  and  from  the 
outset  this  would  cause  prob- 
lems of  avoidance. 

It  also  expressed  outright 
opposition  to  a Scottish  parlia- 
ment having  power  over  non- 
domestic  rates. 

"Uniform  business  rate  is 
now  effectively  a national  tax 
consistent  with  the  level  play- 
ing field  across  the  United 
Kingdom  which  Scottish  busi- 
ness in  particular  greatly  val- 
ues, having  argued  for  it  over 
many  years.  The  UBR  was 
long  in  coming  and  to  have  its 
future  determined  on  a non- 
national  basis  Is  a matter  of 
severe  concern.” 

Mr  Brown,  defending  the 
tax-raising  power,  reiterated 
that  he  had  given  a promise 
not  to  raise  income  tax  for  the 
next  five  years  and  that  would 
apply  to  a Scottish  parliament 
as  wen  as  to  Westminster.  He 
tried  to  deflect  criticism  by 


polls.  It  was  brief  (just  90 
seconds),  it  was  cheeky  (for 
a man  who  prefers  to  live  in 
Marbella  rather  than  Scot- 
land) bat  it  was  undeniably 
powerful. 

“It  is  not  for  glory,”  he 
began,  quoting  from  the 
1320  Declaration  of  Ar- 
broath. “It  is  not  for  riches. 
Neither  is  it  fix1  honour,  but 
it  Is  for  liberty  alone  that  we 
fight.  That  was  written  677 
years  ago  — I never  knew 
that  patience  was  a Scottish 


Flying  the  flag  . . . Scottish  National  Party  campaigner 
George  Reid  at  Sirling  Bridge  photograph:  crawt-ord  brown 


saying  a Scottish  parliament 
would  put  the  emphasis  on 
saving  money  and  cutting 
bureaucracy. 

He  added:  “International  in- 
vestors are  expressing  confi- 


characteristic-”  The  deliv- 
ery and  tuning  were  perfect 

Connery  was  speaking  to  a 
hand-picked  audience  of 

pro-devolution  campaigners 
at  Edinburgh's  Royal  High 
School.  The  audience  was 
bound  to  love  him  but  even 
the  most  ardent  devo-sceptic 
would  have  been  hard- 
pushed  not  have  been 
swooning  in  the  aisles. 

“This  issue  Is  above  and 
beyond  any  political  party,” 
he  said,  looking  threaten- 


ritanro  in  gpofland  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  institutions 
are  being  modernised.  People 
mvtorehanrii  the  Scottish  par- 
liament will  work  with  busi- 
ness to  create  jobs.” 


ingly  along  the  row  of  politi- 
cians beside  him.  Somehow, 
they  all  looked  small  and  in- 
significant beside  him. 

“It  Is  Scotland's  rightful 
heritage  that  its  people  cre- 
ate a parliament  reflecting 
the  known  Scottish  charac- 
teristics of  enterprise  and 
compassion  with  justice. 
Therefore.  Scotland  must 
declare  Yes-Yes  on  Thurs- 
day.” The  roof,  along  with 
morale,  was  raised. 
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New  Man  is  still  shunning 
those  household  chores 


Chris  Whin 

Medical  Correspondent 

■■■  ■HERE  is  depressing 
T news’ today  for  anyone 
■ I'  who  fondly  imagined 
that  gender  inequality  in 
terms  of  domestic  responsibil- 
ities was  a thing  of  the  past — 
it  seems  the  age  of  New  M an 
has  still  not  arrived. 

A survey  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Research  Council 
has  found  that  on  average 
women  do  nine  hours’  a week 
more  housework  than  men. 

And  even  where  the  'Wife 
worked  more  than  the  hus- 
band, or  both . were  unem- 
ployed, the  -average  woman 
stm  did  more  housework. 

The  data  comes  from  the 
British  Household  Panel 
Study,  run  for  the  council  by 
Essex  university,  which  has 
been  Interviewing  5,000 
households  on  ah  annual 
basis  since  1991  — looking  at 
employment  patterns,  con- 
sumption, health,  family  cir- 
cumstances and  general 
opinions. 

The  findings  are  being  un- 
veiled today  in  Leeds  at  the 


opening  of  the  annual  science 
week  organised  by  the  British 
Association- 

The  research  shows  that 
where  the  wife  is  employed 
more  than  the  husband;  on 
average  she  does  16  hours  of 
housework  a week,  and  the 
man  10.  - 

Where  both  work  foll-time, 
the  man  does  five  hours  of 
housework  and  the  women  14. 
In  cases  where  the  woman  is 
not  employed  and  the  man 
works  foil-time,  he  does  four 
hours  of  housework  a week 
and  she  does  % Where  both 
partners  are  unemployed,  the 
- vnyn  does  nine  hours  and  the 
woman  23. 

Jonathan  Gershuny,  director 
of  foe  study,  pointed  out  that 
foe  extra  domestic  burden 
faced  by  women  continued  to 
adversely  affect  their  chances 
of  progressing  at  work.  “The 
role  that  most  women  play  as 

mo ther/housek eeper  still  sig- 
nificantly affects  their  career 
opportunities,  ” said  Professor 
Gershuny. 

“Although  the  absolute 
number  of  women  in  foe 
workforce  has  increased  in 
recent  years,  they  still  bear 


[ the  greatest  burden  for  family 
care,  so  their  promotion  pros- 
pects, job  security  and  earn- 
ings potential  are  still  much 
more  restricted  than  are 
men’s.” 

He  added:  “Women's 
greater  share  of  responsi- 
bility at  home  adds  to  the  con- 
sequences of  active  gender 
discrimination  In  the  work- 
place- In  perpetuating  gender 
inequalities  in  earnings  and 
career  attainment.” 

The  old-fashioned  view  of 
domestic  responsibility,  with 
the  husband  in  foil-time  work 
and  the  wife  not  working,  was 
true  in  just  15  per  cent  of 
households.  In  10  per  cent  of 
families,  the  wife  worked 
more  than  the  husband.  In  l 
per  cent  both  were  part-time. 

The  report  asks:  "Hove  we 
arrived  at  foe  position  fore- 
cast by  optimistic  sociological 
writers  in  foe  1970s  in  which 
the  economic  positions  of 
men  and  women  have  con- 
verged? When  we  look  more 
widely  at  husbands’  and 
wives’  work  overall  — le:  In- 
cluding unpaid  as  well  as  paid 
work  — It  emerges  this  Is  is 
not  the  case. 


Bacteria  could  clean  up  toxic  waste 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 

Superbugs  from  the  seas 
around  the  Greek  Islands 
of  the  Cyclades  could  point 
ways  to  solve  foe  problem  of 
toxic  mine  waste. 

On  file  eve  of  the  British 
Association’s  annual  festival 
science  week  last  night  scien- 
tists were  setting  up  a demon- 
stration of  the  problem. 
Water  running  through 
mines  carries  huge  levels  of 
toxic  pollutants  Into  the 
environment 

But  on  the  Mediterranean 
sea  floor,  at  the  base  of  the 
Greek  island  of  Milos,  things 
are  much  worse.  Superheated 
brine  gushes  up  from  foe  vol- 


canic regions  in  the  ocean 
floor,  bringing  with  it  sul- 
phur, arsenic,  zinc,  copper 
and  cadmium  in  colossal 
quantities. 

“What's  really'  interesting 
is  that  although  the  waters 
are  very  .toxic,  they  don’t 
seem  to  cause  any  major  envi- 
ronmental dilution,'*  said 
Eva  ValsamtJones,  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum. 
'The  Chemistry  and  acidity  of 
these  waters  is  foe  same  as 
mine  drainage.  If  this  was 
man-made  pollution  it. 
wouldn’t  be  tolerated. 

In  this  country,  foe  Envi- 
ronment Agency  would  jump 
up  and  down  and  say  It  was 
dangerous.  But  when  IPs  nat- 
ural, things  work  out  in  their 
own  way.” 


Biologists  nnri  chemists  are 
studying  the  strange  pro- 
cesses that  operate  up  to 
three  kilometres  below  the 
sea  Qoor  for  lessons  from  na- 
ture that  could  be.  turned  to 
use  in  polluted  Industrial 
landscapes. 

The  researchers  are  trying 
to.  understand  why  dissolved 
toxic  metals  in  the  sea  turn 
into  a harmless  crust  of  salts 
very  close  to;  vents  they 
emerge  from.  . 

Part  of  foe  answer  lies  in 
-seawater  chemistry.  Part  of  it 
depends  on  mysterious  bac- 
teria known  as.extremo- 
philes:  microbes  that  dwell  in 
volcanic  vents,  or  flourish-  In 
acid,  often  in  water  tempera- 
_tnresofiooC  or  moreT  and  in 
tooticmetels.- - ' 


The  weather  in  Europe 


Television  and  radio 
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European  weather  outlook 


A deep  depression,  centred  fci  the  Nocwegtai  sea,  wffl 
bring  unsettled,  cod  and  windy  wsaJhar  to  much  of 
Scandtavia.  Showers  and  some  lonoer  spefis  of  ran 
wS  affect  western  Norvny  and  mud]  of  Rnfand,  but 
Offy  a few  showers  wfll  make  R across  to  Danmsrk 
and  southern  parts  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Low  Cotntafoa,  Qormany,  Austria, 


settled  with  e mix  of  cloud  and  sunny  spefe,  although 
the  brisk  north-wtoterty  wind  may  bring  a lew  show- 
era  to  North  Seer  coats,  and  the  odd  shower  is  afeo 
Iflafy  over  eastern  Austria  at  first.  Max  temp  19  to  25C 
from  north  to  south. 

France: 


A fins  day  over  virtually  the  whale  country  with  welt 
broken  doud  end  some  long  sunny  periods.  Highs 
rangfcig  from  3QC  in  Brittany  to  3CC  onttwRMera. 


The  tar  north  w<B  have  same  patchy  doud  and  per- 
heps  the  odd  eharp  ohower,  but  most  places  wfl  have 
masses  of  hot  sunshine.  Top  tempanituraa  w9  range 
front  23C  (73f)  on  the  north  ooast  to  35C  (B5fl  In 
Seville  and  Cordoba. 


Sfdly  wfil  be  rather  doudy  with  thundery  rain  not  very 
far  away,  but  moat  other  parts,  at  the  country  w9  be 
dry  and  warm  with  plenty  of  aunattie.  Msx  ten?  25- 
31C. 
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Today.  705  Prayer  far  the  Day.  7 JO 
Today.  MS-Reisanal  Nfakxy.  3JB 
Weethor.  MuflO  News.  M.05  Start  iha 
Week.  *100  (LW]  Defy  Service.  HOOfFM) 
News;  Bstfflng  wan  the  Past  tt«  V)  On 
Thia  Day-  H80  Woman’s  Har.  CU0 
Money  Box  live  pm}  580  441 100  News; 
You  and  Yarn.  128  Ramd  Britan  Quiz. 
158  Weather.  2vOO  The  Wbrtd  at  Ono. 
2A0  The  Ardm  OSS  SHpphg 
Forecast  3J10  News;  DavU.  AM  The 
Afternoon  SNR.  5g00  News,  bjm 
Kaleidosoope.  S4S  Short  Story.  Getting  s 
LBo.  8.00  PM.  «l30  Shaping  Fowcaat 
OJM  Weather.  7to0  8k  O’clock  Nsaro. 
7M  News  Quiz.  8d00  News.  BjOS  The 
Archera.  030  I’m  Bored.  R4S  The 
Monttay  Play:  The  Loew  Depths.  Ml30 
KeMdascopo.  ttoo  The  World  Tcright- 
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Shipping  Forecast  2JX)  As  Wortd  Service. 

BBC  Wbrtd  Senrica 
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Seven  Days.  24S  Sports  Round-Up  3jOO 
Newshour.  4J0  News.  4JS  OuSook. 
*JOWhrfs  News.  448  Tho  lab.  Aoo 
World  Nomnl  6JW  Sports  Roundup.  S.K 
Eneydopedb  Hstortca  5J0  Pop  the 
Question.  8j00  Europe  Today.  6L30  Wortd 
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NWS.  7.15  The  Wort*  Today.  7J0  Sew 
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Quick  Crossword  No.  8536 


Sports  RauxHJp.  8JOO  NasraBoric  BM 
Prona  *07,  bjis  New  Sunnary.  acao  _ 
Mutttrackt&UsLIOJM  Newriwur.  ttoo 
News.  1108  World  Buohm  Ffaport.  US  ' 
Britain  Today.  H30  Measagaato  Ifyseg 
mto  -NemdesfL  1230 Tte  Wfadd  Today. 
IMS  Spam  Round-Up.  100  Neva.  108  . 
Outoak.  180  Mddtadi  HI  UM.  uw 
Nawsdarit  aJO-  Esrth.  Air.  Re  ext  Wttac 
MS  Britata  Todqr.  3^0  Ndwsdeak  3v30 
146  Homo  is  Where  *»  *- 


7v00  Back  Street  BjOO  The  Geateet  Soy 
EverTdd.1S.M  A-HsmtogWe  WIGo.  ' 
120  In  Iha  Army  Now.  SMOTHfy  Knew  ' : 
What  They  Wanted.  8JD0  The  Fartesy 
Woddsot  bvrin  Aten  7 AO  The  Rockford  : 
Rtes:  Friends  aid  Fad  Ray.  &30  0 
Features.  OjOO.in  the  Army  None  HOO 
HeOL  ISO  Trt,  Doric  and  Deadly.  3JM 
Khgfleh  1895.  MO  MMhtaf  W8. 138 
Aiaddki  and  Hta  Magic  Lamp. 

Kories 


0-00  Foreign  Comwpondent  7JOO  You're 
Novar  Too  Young.  100  Mariad  to  too 
Mobi  HOO  One  Raise  Move  U90 
Bacftnde.  138  Horror  of  Frankonstsin. 
100  Rowing  wBh  the  Wind.  SJSO  Caoee. 


100  Futool  MundaL  130  Sports 
UnhnKed.  SUM  Wbrid  Sport  SpocU. 
MjOO  Redng  News.  MJ30  AonsUca  CZ 
Style.  HOO  European  PGA  GoK  European 
Master*  U30  Sports  Action.  100 
AaoUcs  OK  StyK  130  Wbtaraports  World. 
130  Sperish  FbcabsB.  4-30  Futhol 
MundbL  100  WMetaports  Worid.  loo 
Wortd  Wtesdno  Federation:  LNo  Wire. 

7JM  Sports  Cortrs.  7j30  Focebafl  League 
Revim  8-00  NR- Phfadatfita  v Gran 
Boy.  MjOO  Wbrtd  MestKng  Faderatkm:  ta 
Yoir  House.  1«  Sports  Centra  148 
Edotbdt  League  Raviwr.  148  Sports 
CenRLlM  Cfcoe. 


loo  American  Footbec  Chicago  v 
Mmesote  4JM  Austrefan  Rites  Foetal 
8J0Q  World  Motor  Sport  130  Beeksttxd 
Utfe-SahMuyOMoic  final  HOO  Sky 
Sports  Gold.  H30  Close. 


130  Mountain  Bra.  130  Extreme 
Games.  MJO  Footed  - Under  17  Wbrtd 
Cfonpionsbip,  VtM  Focttal  - 1996 
Wortd  Cip  Chrafiykig  Round.  100 
Motorcycling  - Superaport  Worid  Sedas. 


Across 

1 Be  considerably  tafler  than 

CM) 

8 Increase  (4) 

9 One  working  wife  horses 

(6;3) 

10  Musical  work  (4) 

13  Flat  — point  (5) 

15  Shut  (6)  ' 

IB  Stabbing  knife  (6) 

IT  Pressing  (6) 

19  Vaporise  and  condense  (6) 

20  Symbol  — coin  substitute 

(5) 

21  Leader  (4) 

24  Craftsman  {9} 

25  Was  untruthful  (4) 

26  Bold  exploit  (9) 

Down  

2 Curse  — pledge  (4) 

3 River  in  Europe  14) 

4 Began  (6) 

5 Worn  away  (6) 
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IM  endangered:  Crowned  Cranee.  130 
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100  Ftarflaghote  MB  Neighbom.  100 
Crossroads.  9JU  EastEndero.  HOO  The 
BBL  MJM  Hovranta’  Way.  HOO  In  Lmkig 
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Aroi^id  £700m  held  in  dormant  bank  accounts  because  of  strict  rules  which  stopped  Jews  recovering  funds  after  the  war,  report  says 

Holocaust  cash  ‘handed  to  UK  firms’ 


Wctanl  Nbrton-Tayfor 


RITISH  hany^  axe 
1 heading  millions  of 

(Pounds  in  dormant 
accounts  which  be- 
longed  to  Holo- 
caust victims,  according  to 
research  published  today 

The  report,  by  the  Holo- 
caust Educational  Trust,  also 
reveals  how  the  post-war  gov- 
ernment refused  to  return 
other  funds  belonging  to  indi- 
vidual Jews  persecuted  by  the 
Nazis  and  paid  the  money  in- 
stead to  British  companies  to 
compensate  them  far  trading 


The  value  of.  unclaimed  ac- 
counts still  held  by  British 
banks  could  total  £35  million 
— £700  million  in  today's 
money  — according  to  the 
report 

Account  holders  or  their 
heirs  only  recovered  their 


money  if  they  could  prove 
“fiy,  or  their  relatives,  had 
been  victims  of  the  Nazis 
wto  sfxict  rules,  unsympa- 
tt*ticany  enforced,  the  report 
shows. 

People  were  refused 
to  the  funds  unless  they  had 
written  proof  of  the  death  of  a 
parait,  if  they  had  been  in  a 
labour  camp  rather  than  a 
death  camp,  if  they  were 
trapped  behind  the  Iran  Cur- 
tain, or  were  too  poor  or  gfrir 
to  leave  Germany. 

John  Foster,  a Labour  MP 
and  international  lawyer  at 
the  time,  said  that  even  ad 
hoc  payments  to  individual 
claimants  had  been  limited  to 
“the  few  persons  hardy 
enough  to  survive  lengthy 
confinement  in  an  actual 
death  camp”.  The  Conserva- 
tive MP  Toby  Low,  now  Lord 
Aldington,  told  tht»  Commons 
as  late  as  1956  that  “as 
regards  hiding  cases,  it  was 


not  only  persecuted  Jews  who 
want  underground,  but  scone- 
times  criminals'*. 

He  explained  that  the  evi- 


The  post-war 
government  of 
Clement  Attlee 
(left)  gave  priority 
to  companies 
which  had  lost 
money  as  a result 
of  Nazi 

occupation  and, 
or,  subsequent 
Communist 
takeover 


deuce  of  “hiding"  often  only 
came  from  the  victim  hHrarifj 

with  no  corroboration. 

The  wartime  government 


There  is  still  time 
to  make  amends. 
All  we  ask  is  truth 
and  justice,’ says 
Lord  Janner 
(right),  who  wants 
the  banks  to 
return  the  money, 
with  interest,  to 
the  heirs  of 
Nazi  victims 


froze  all  forelgn-held  accounts 
under  emergency  powers, 
dement  Attlee’s  post-war 
Labour  government  gave  pri- 


ority to  companies  which  had 
lost  money  as  a result  of  Nazi 
occupation  and,  or,  subse- 
quent Communist  takeover. 


Companies  were  much  more 
powerful  politically  than  indi- 
vidual victims  of  the  Nazis  at 
a time  when  Britain  was 
bankrupt. 

The  report  notes  that  oil 
companies,  including  Shell, 
-were  “particularly  forceful" 
In  demanding  funds  following 
the  nationalisation  without 
compensation  of  their  assets 
in  Romania. 

British  polio*  was  executed 
by  Harold  Wilson,  the  ftiture 
Labour  prime  minister,  then 
president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  His  determination  to 
sign  trade  agreements  with 
the  new  Communist 
countries  of  central  and  east- 
ern Europe  meant  that  paving 
back  assets  to  their  rightful 
owners  was  a low  priority. 

All  frozen  Polish  assets  in 
Britain,  including  those  of 
dead  Holocaust  victims,  were 
returned  to  the  new  Commu- 
nist govern] ent  in  Warsaw. 


The  post-war  peace  treaty 
with  Austria  meant  that 
“active  Nazis  were  as  entitled 
as  their  victims  to  reclaim  as- 
sets in  England",  according  to 

today's  report. 

Lord  Janner,  chairman  of 
the  Holocaust  Educational 
: Trust,  yesterday  called  on  the 
; banks  and  the  Government  to 
publish  lists  of  all  the  dor- 
mant accounts  and  return  the 
money,  with  interest,  to  the 
heirs  of  Nazi  victims.  “There 
is  still  time  to  make  amends. 
All  we  ask  Is  truth  and  jus- 
tice,” he  said. 

The  report,  based  on  newly- 
released  and  previously  un- 
published Public  Record 
Office  and  other  archives,  is 
the  latest  move  in  a conlm 
versy  which  has  hitherto  can 
centrated  on  dormant  ac- 
counts of  Nazi  victims  held  try 
Swiss  banks. 

The  Bank  of  England  was 
unavailable  for  comment. 


Poll  shows  pro-hunters  losing  PR  battle 


Taking  to  the  field . .-.  Tony  Blair  bag  been  warned  that  the  anti-fbxhnnttng  bill  still  fits  a ‘modern,  compassionate,  united  Britain’ 


Anti-hunting  bill 
‘retains  support’ 


Mchael  White 
Political  Editor 


TONY  Blair  will  be  told 
this ' week  that  the 
Government’s  deci- 
sion to  distance  Itself 
from  Mike  Foster's  anti-hunt- 
ing bill  was  .a  mistake  — 
based  on  the  false  conclusion 
that  public  opinion-  Tiad 
swung  decisively  in  favour  of 
the  pro-hunting  lobby. 

Contrary  to  advice  given  to 
ministers  after  the  country- 


side march  to  Hyde  Faxk,  cen- 
tral London,  in  mid-July,  pub- 
lic support  for  the  backbench 
MB's  measure  has  scarcely 
changed  — and  Tears  that  it 
will  lead  to  a ban  on  shooting 
or  angling  have  diminished,  a 
MORI  poll  win  reveaL 
If  ministers  take  heart  that 
Mr  Foster'S;  bill  remains  what 
some  advisors  call  a “modem, 

compassionate,  united  Brit- 
ain" sort  of  policy,  it  may  en- 
courage them  to  provide  gov- 
ernment -time  and  .support 


this  winter  lb.  ensure  it  be- 


comes law  despite  a vigorous 
rearguard  action  expected 
from  pro-hunting  MPs  and 
peers. 

On.  the  other  hand.  if  the 
Wild  Mammals  (Hunting  with 
Dogs)  Bill  is  lost  despite  the 
Prime  Minister’s  personal  de- 
cision to  vote  for  it,  then  the 
Conservatives  will  proclaim 

it  a ."defeat  for  Blair",  minis- 
ters  will  be  told. 

. The  advice  comes  as  the 
anti-hunting  lobby  today 
launches  a,  three-month  na- 
tionwide hus  .tour  In  advance 


of  the  bill’s  Commons  second 
reading  in  November  and  at  a 
time  when. the  Wiling  of  fax 
cubs  — over  8,000  between 
August  and  October  — is  in 
fhll  swing  as  young  hounds 
are  trained. 

The  number  of  voters  either 
strongly  supporting  or  “tend- 
ing to”  support  the  bill 
remains  a solid  69  per  cent, 
the  MORI  poll  reveals  after 
interviewing  L900  people  in 
towns  and  rural  areas. 
Cruelty  rather  than  damage 
to  crops  was  the  dominant 

reason. 

Faced  with  a vociferous 
hwviaah  by  traditionalists  In 
July,  Downing  Street  officials 
stressed  that  Mr  Foster’s  bfD. 
would  have  to  take  its  chance 
as  a private  member's  bill 
without  official  help  — a 
move  widely  seen  as  reflect- 
ing fears  that  the  new  MP  for 
Gloucester  had  lost  the  public 


relations  battle  in  which  Wil- 
liam Hague,  the  Tory  leader, 
identified  with  the  other  side. 

“This  polling  will  show 
fears  that  the  bill  is  moving 
against  public  opinion  are 
baseless.  People  were  wrong 
to  Isay  the  hunters  had  won 
the  PR  battle,”  an  anti-hunt- 
ing lobbyist  said. 

Peter  Mandelson,  the  minis- 
ter  In  charge  of  government 
presentation,  will  today  be 
given  the  findings  from  the 
MORI  poll  conducted  on  be- 
half of  the  International  Fund 
for  Animal  Welfare  after  the 
Countryside  Movement's 
huge  rally  in  Hyde  Park. 

Mr  Mandelson  said  In  late 
July  that  the  bill  was  not  a 
“priori tar"  tor  the  Govern- 
ment as  ministers  signalled  a 
desire  not  to  run  against  the 
grain  of  public  sentiment  dur- 
ing the  Blalrlte  honeymoon. 
In  view  of  this  week’s  out- 


 : 

Sinn  Fein  leaders’ 
US  ‘double  act’ 
sends  confusing 
signals  on  talks 


PHOTOGRAPH  OEMS  THORPE 

pouring  of  admiration  for  Di- 
ana. Princess  of  Wales,  it  may 
now  be  noted  that  she  too  was 
an  opponent  of  blood  sports. 

The  Hyde  Park  rally  did 
have  some  pro-hunting  Im- 
pact on  public  percept  ion- 
The  MORI  polling  shows  the 
number  of  people  who  do  not 
believe  hunting  is  necessary 
to  control  foxes  slipped  from 
72  to  69  cent  after  the  rally, 
while  the  number  rejecting 
claims  that  hunting  is  Impor- 
tant to  the  rural  economy  fell 
from  66  to  61  per  cent  Pro 
hunters  claim  a ban  would 

cost  10,000  jobs. 

But  pro-hunters  did  not 
“seU”  the  fear  that  a ban  on 
hunting  with  dogs  would  lead 
to  the  end  of  fishing  (Mr  Fos- 
ter is  a keen  angler)  and 
shooting.  Support  Ibr  those 
claims  is  down  from  29  and  38 
per  cent  respectively  to  24  and 
33  per  cent  MORI  reports. 


Ed  Vulliamy  on  the 

messages  sent  out 
from  a top  Irish 
republicans’  tour 

ON  THE  eve  of  Sinn 
Fein's  historic  accep- 
tance of  the  Mitchell 
peace  principles  for  Northern 
Ireland,  the  party's  leader- 
ship ended  a tour  of  the 
United  States  by  sending  out 
confusing  signals  as  to  its 
agenda  at  the  forthcoming 
peace  talks. 

At  the  end  or  what  has  been 
a largely  conciliatory  tour, 
marked  by  toned  down  rheto- 
ric from  Sinn  Fein  president 
Gerry  Adams,  his  chief  nego- 
tiator at  the  talks  — which 
begin  on  September  IS  — vis 
ited  a trio  of  IRA  prison  es- 
capees, one  of  them  a con 
vie  ted  murderer. 

Martin  McGuinness,  who 
will  head  Sinn  Fein’s  team  at 
the  talks  chaired  by  George 
Mitchell,  a former  senator  for 
Maine,  visited  Terrance 
Kirby,  Kevin  Artt  and  Pol 
Brennan  in  their  cells  at 
Pleasanton  prison  near  San 
Francisco,  where  they  are 
awaiting  extradition  to  Brit- 
ain, having  been  part  of  the 
1983  Maze  jail  break. 

Artt  is  convicted  of  murder, 
and  Brennan  and  Kirby  of 
possessing  explosives.  All 
three  are  also  convicted  of 
participating  in  an  IRA 
attack.  They  have  appealed 
that  they  face  persecution  in 
Britain  because  they  believe 
in  a united  Ireland,  but  their 
case  was  overruled  by  a Cali- 
fornia judge. 

Mr  McGuinness  said  he 
found  the  men  “on  very  good 
form"  and  “very  supportive” 
of  the  peace  talks.  Mr  Adams 
has  hallmarked  his  tour  with 
speeches  acknowledging  that 
a united  Ireland  is  an  un- 
likely short-term  prospect, 
and  gushing  sympathies  for 
future  King  William.  Mr 
McGuinness  has.  however, 
played  a different  tune  by 
sticking  closer  to  Sinn  Fein's 
roots  and  calling  for  the 
release  of  the  men. 

He  said  that  freeing  the 
three  -^ti  Francisco  prisoners 
and  others  who  had  “sought 


refuge"  in  the  US  would 
“send  a powerful  message  to 
the  British  nbaul  the  iware 
process".  He  said  none  of  the 
men  posed  a security  threat 
to  the  US,  and  were  ‘Victims 
of  a conflict,  albeit  that  they 
were  participants  in  that 
conflict". 

He  added:  “I  think  Ameri- 
cans should  give  them  liberty 
and  find  a way  to  let  them 
stay  in  this  country." 

Mr  McGuinness  followed 
his  prison  visit  with  a fund- 
raising rally  at  a Russian 
community  centre  in  down- 
town San  Francisco,  along 
with  California  senator  Tom 
Hayden  and  the  city’s  mayor 
Willie  Brown,  who  presented 
him  with  a proclamation  of 
support  and  a key  to  the  city. 

The  double  act  by  the  two 
Sinn  Fein  leaders  in  America 
has  created  a conflised  fore- 
warning for  the  talks  as  to 
what  the  party's  negotiating 


‘I  think  we  can  get 
an  outcome  that 
can  bring  an  end 
to  British  rule’ 


position  may  be.  Mr  Adams, 
who  addressed  600  guests  at  a 
S500-a-ticket  dinner  at  Man- 
hattan’s Waldorf  Astoria 
hotel,  said  unequivocally  that 
a united  Ireland  would  be  an 
“unlikely”  outcome  of  the 
talks,  and  that  it  was  unreal- 
istic for  Sinn  Fein  to  table 
British  withdrawal  ns  part  of 
their  agenda. 

He  said  Sinn  Fein  recog. 
nised  a “democratic  peace 
settlement"  to  be  the  goal  or 
the  talks. 

But  Mr  McGuinness  has 
raised  very  different  expecta- 
tions. In  an  interview  with 
the  Boston  Sunday  Herald,  he 
said  that  he  was  looking  for 
British  withdrawal  as  on  out- 
come to  the  talks. 

"I  think  what  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  is  that  we  could 
get  the  British  to  accept  that 
it  is  time  for  them  to  end  their 
jurisdiction  in  this  part  of  Ire- 
land,” he  told  the  paper.  “I 
think  we  can  get  an  outcome 
that  can  bring  an  end  to  Brit- 
ish rule." 
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Customs-seized  dvirik 
brews  green 


Dttncan  Cwapbell  - 
Crtm*  Correspondent 


CUSTOMS  and  Excise  of- 
fleers  are  having  to  de- 
stroy so  much  illegally 
imported  alcohol  and  tobacco 
they  are  feeing  a large-scale 
environmental  problem  with 
itsdtepoeaL 

They  hile  out  reselling  the 
goods  because  that  would 
undercut  the  legitimate  mar- 
ket and  probably  cause  a pub- 
lic relations  disaster. 

The  importation  of  duty- 
free  alcohol  and  tobacco  from 
the  continent  has  become  a 
growth  criminal  industry 
since  1993  when  restrictions 
were  lifted  as  part  of  the  free 
market  Estimates  vary  as  to 
how  much  is  lost  to  the  Ex- 
chequer,-but  tile  figure  conld 
be  as  high  as  £U3  billion. 

From  France,  van-loads  of 
bottles  and  cans  are  flowing 
into  coastal  ports  — ■ in  partic- 
ular. Dover.  Same  of  the,  im- 
ports are  organised  by  estab- 
lished criminals  who  see  it  as 
an  almost  risk-free,  nigh- 
profit  enterprise,-  preferable 


to  taking  on  the  dangers  c £ 
drug  smuggling-  • . 

in  July;  a written  reply  in 
the  Commons  indicated'  that 

£590 million  in  duty  was. 
evaded  annually  in  connec- 
tion with  the  smuggling-  of 
beer,  wine,  spirits  and 

tflbaffX*;  anntTw  £200  mflUcHl 
is  lost  thrash  cross-border 
shopping.  Unemployed  people 
are  hired  to  bring  drink  and 
tobacco  over  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  then  seU  to  casltand- 
carry  stores.  . 

The  importation  racket  has 
become  so  big  Customs  and 
Excise  have  increased  their 
monitoring —which,  in  turn. 


of  fltegal  imports.  . 

The  destruction  of  the 
seized  goods  Is  posing  the  en- 
vironmental problem.  "You 

cant  Just  pour.it  away,"  saSA 
a.  member  of  Customs.  ^So  we 
crush  the  bottles  and  put 

them  in  landfill  sites." 

Tbe  sheer  quantity  of  drink 
creates'  its  own'  problem.  It 
cannot,  be  handled  in  the 
emit!  way  as  seized  drugs, 
which  are  incinerated. 
Botties  and  could  “he' 


recycled,  bilt  this  would  mean 
a timwztosuaaJngiob  of  pom> 
ing  alcohol  down  drains,  an 

witflrmwnwihil  haztird 

v “There  was  talk  about  sell- 
ing it  off  er  actioning  it  hut 
you  can  Imagine  the  -head- 
lines,” said  the.  customs  re- 
presentative. Customs  seizing 
goods,  and  putting  them  back 
on  the  market,  would  create 
adverse  publicity  and  be 
counter-productive  for  under- 
cutting legitimate  traders 
suefa-as  wine  merchants. 

Other  illegal  property 
seized  by  customs  — such  as 
jewellery  — is  sold  at  auc- 
tions with  the  money  going  to 
the  Exchequer,  but  disposing 
of  drink  in  this  way  is  seen  as 
inappropriate. 

' Customs  and.  Excise  ' are 

also  seeing  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  smugglers  bring- 
ing m cigarettes  by  the  con- 
tainer-load‘without  paying 
duty.  For  people  who  would 
otherwise  deal  in  drugs,  tins 
is  an  attractive  option  since 
the  risks  are  small  and  the 
sentences  low.  The  maximum 
is  seven  years'  Jail 

fer  smuggling  cigarettes. 


Young  blacks  ‘In  fear’  of 
mental  health  services 


Voracious  bed  bugs  put  bite 
on  budget  hotel  tourists 


Dnrid  Brfndte,  fioebd 

Correspondent 


YOUNG  black  people 
regard  mental  health 
services  as  “very  dan- 
gerous"'because  they  are  at 
high  risk  of  being  diagnosed 
schizophrenic,  put  on  power- 
ful sedatives  and  detained 
compulsorily,  according  to 
.the  health  minister.  Paul 
Boateng. 

He  is  calling  on  health 
workers  to  recognise  and  chal- 
lenge the  “double  stigma”  at- 
tached to  black  people  with 
mental  health  problems. 

His  comments  come  as 
Mind,  the  mental  health  char- 
ity, today  publishes  a straw 
poll  of  100  black  people  who 
use  psychiatric  services. 
More  than  four  in  lfl  were  di- 
agnosed with  schizophrenia  — 
three  hwm  the  rate  in  a sur- 
vey including  white  patients. 

Fewer  than  a third  of  the 
black  patients  polled  had 
received  counselling,  and 
fewer  than  one  in  five  psycho- 
therapy, but  almost  all  bad 
been  put  on  drugs. 


Paul  Boateng:  called  for 
challenge  to  ‘double  stigma* 

Mr  Boateng  made  his  com- 
ments at  a seminar  organised 
by  the  High  Security  Psychi- 
atric Services  Commissioning 
Board,  which  arranges  the 
care  of  patients  in  Broad- 
moor, Rampton  and  Ash- 
worth special  hospitals. 

He  said  the  widespread  per- 
ception was  that  mental 


health  care  was  “a  system 
that  is  very  dangerous  for 
young  black  people  to  get  In- 
volved with. 

“Ail  too  often  there  Is  a ten- 
dency to  reach  for  the  phar- 
macological tool.  All  too  often 
there  is  a tendency  not  to  look 
at  bow  one  can  use  therapy 
involving  the  individual  and 
their  family  to  address  the 
problems  being  faced.” 

He  wanted  to  see  “many 
more"  black  and  ethnic  mi- 
nority people  in  positions  oF 
responsibility  in  the  NHS. 

The  Mind  poll  was  con- 
ducted among  the  charity’s 
local  associations  and  other 
voluntary  groups.  Of  the  100 
respondents,  43  were  diag- 
nosed with  schizoprenia  and 
only  eight  with  depression. 

A previous  survey  of  pa- 
tients of  all  ethnic  back- 
grounds found  51  per  cent  di- 
agnosed with  depression. 

Ninety-five  of  the  100  black 
patients  had  been  put  on 
drugs,  32  had  received  coun- 
selling and  IT  psychotherapy. 
In  the  previous  survey,  75  per 
cent  had  received  counselling 
or  psychotherapy. 


Clara  Longrfgg 


THE  natives  are  un- 
friendly. the  weather’s 
awful,  the  beer’s  warm  and 
you  can’t  get  a decent  cup  of 
coffee.  Now  tourists  visiting 
Britain  can  experience  new 
depths  of  discomfort  Lon- 
don's cheap  hotels  are  over- 
run with  a virulent  strain  of 
bedbug. 

A plague  of  fest-moving.  vo- 
racious cbnex  lectularius  is 
reported  to  have  colonised  the 
capital’s  budget  hotels.  Ac- 
cording to  The  Good  Hotel 
Guide  1998,  published  this 
week,  tourists  have  been  so 
badly  bitten  that  some  have 
sought  medical  attention. 

The  bugs  first  made  their 
presence  felt  earlier  this  year, 
in  down-market  hotels  in 
Earl’s  Court,  west  London. 
They  were  formally  identified 
after  a survey  of  300  hotels  by 
Kensington  and  Chelsea 
council’s  environmental 
health  inspectors. 

London's  cheaper  hotels 
come  in  for  some  harsh  criti- 
cism in  the  guide,  which  said 
the  capital  had  “some  of  the 
dingiest  hotels  of  any  West- 
ern city,  with  Indifferent  ser- 
vice, shabby  rooms,  thin , 


walls  and  depressing  decor”. 
In  a savage  indictment  of 
standards,  its  editors  dismiss 
such  hotels  as  “doss  houses", 
saying  it  Is  not  surprising 
they  get  a lot  of  complaints. 

"Disgracefully,  some  or 
these  doss  bouses  are  en- 
dorsed by  tourist  board  and 
hotel  associations  which 
should  know  better,”  the 
guide  says. 

“A  budget  hotel  doesn't 
have  to  have  a central  loca- 
tion, but  it  should  be  dean 
and  reasonably  quiet,  with 
easy  access  to  public 
transport.” 

Another  cause  for  com- 
plaint are  charges  added  to 
the  bill  but  often  omitted  from 
the  quoted  price  of  a room, 
inducting  service  and  VAT. 

Although  Britain  earns 
some  £10  billion  a year  from 
tourism,  there  seems  to  be 
scant  regard  for  its  benefac- 
tors' welfare. 

The  bed  bug  scare  comes 
only  two  months  after  a 
Which?  report  found  six  out 
of  seven  British  tourist  at- 
tractions serving  food  con- 
taminated with  bacteria  such 
as  listeria  and  RcolL  Staff 
serving  food  at  visitor  centres 
were  said  to  be  unfamiliar 
with  basic  hygiene  principles. 
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News  in  brief 

New  E.coli  outbreak 
hits  Lanarkshire 

THREE  people  were  in  hospital  yesterday  after  being  struck 
down  by  E.coll  0157  in  Lanarcshlre— the  area  hit  List  year  by 
the  world’s  worst  outbreak  of  the  bog.  However,  doctors  say  the 
three  adults,  who  are  being  treated  at  MonWands  District 
General  hospital,  are  not  giving  any  “significant  cause  for 
concern’'.  There  are  also  two  unconfirmed  cases  In  the  area. 
gnnfH  r jmarifship&emincg  and  Lanarkshire  health  board 

saMtoere  was  no  feuiiily.  personal  or  organisat  ional  I ink  be- 
tween them.  “Nor  is  there  any  common  link  to  a particular 
outlot  or similar  food  purchase  established  at  this  early  stage  in 
the  Investigation,’’  they  said.  An  Outbreak  Control  Team  has 
been  set  up  as  a precautionary  measure,  and  samples  have  been 
taken  at  a number  of  premises. 

■Twenty  people  died  after  an  outbreak  of  Kcoli  0157  in  the  area 
in  November  last  year.  . 


Dunblane  PC  resigns 

A POLICE  officer  Involved  to  renewing  Thomas  Hamilton's 
firearms  licence  has  resigned  after  spending  a year  on  sick-leave, 

fiaflawingthePupMane  trappy  PC  Anne  Anderson  interviewed 
THamntnn  when  he  applied  for  renewal  ofbis  licence  to  1935. 

: During  the  CoIl«i  Inquiry  Into  the  tragedy,  which  claimed  the 
lives  of  16  children  and  their  tewhfir  Gwen  Mayor,  tte  PC  told 
Lord  Cullen  she  had  been  “uncomfortable’’  in  Hamilton's  pres 
enca  Although  he  gloated  about  his  collection  of  weapons  sho  did 
not  mention  it  to  her  report  to  her  superiors.  Colleagues  at 
Central  Scotland  Police  claim  Miss  Anderson,  aged  32,  was  made  a 
“scapegoat”  by  senior  officers.  - 


Paedophile  found  dead  in  cell 

A PAEDOPHILE  serving  a life  sentence  has  been  found  hanged  hi 
his  priaon  cell,  the  Prison  Service  said  yesterday.  Paul  Jackson. 

aged  41,  was  convicted  in  January  1896  of  charges  of  gross 
Indecency  and  buggery  with  cfafldren.  Staff  at  Brixton  prison 
found  him  hanging  in  his  cell  at  &30am  on  Friday. 


Police  rescue  driver 

TWO  police  officers  saved  a driver's  life  by  dragging  his  burning 
body  from  a blazing  car  hr vAich  two  cfhi&  Mends  died.  Two 
teenagers  were  MUed  in  the  accident  near  Kdvedon.  Essex,  early 
yesterday  cma  slip  road  underneath  the  A12. 


Ticket  scoops  £1 4m 

I ASINGLE  lottery  ticket  has  Scooped  this weekend's  £14  million 

Drop  the  juggling  act . . . John  Edmonds,  GMB  leader,  reminds  trade  onion  delegates  at  Brighton  that  a recent  MORI  poll  shows  employees  want  Job  security  rather  than  flexible  jackpct  The  winning  numbera  were  20, 22, 26, 36, 40, -1L  The  bonus 
working.  The  report  finds  that  employers  are  trying  to  introduce  Japanese-style  * agile’  worker  systems,  bnt  says  their  expectations  are  ‘tumbling  out  of  cantrriT  pucncatWH:NEn.MUN>ia  1 number  was  16. 
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TUC  throws 
off  old  ways 


SeumasMHns 
Labour  Editor 


PARTNERSHIP  be- 
tween the  trade 
union  movement, 
employers  and  gov- 
ernment working 
together  for  competitiveness, 
is  the  "only  game  in  town", 
the  Trades  Union  Congress 
leader  John  Monks  will  today 
tell  delegates  at  their  annual 
conference. 

While  holding  out  the  pros- 
pect of  a new  era  of  industrial 
harmony  and  co-operation, 
and  help  for  employers  to 
cope  with  European  legisla- 
tion, Mr  Monks,  the  general 
-secretary,  win  also  warn  that 
“partners  can’t  agree  on 
everything”.  Unions  would 
remain  the  "free  and  Indepen- 
dent voice  of  working  people” 
with  their  own  agenda. 

Mr  Monks  yesterday  said  it 
was  time  for  a "grown-up 
relationship"  between  the 
unions  and  the  Government, 
one  not  buffeted  by  “blind 
loyalty"  or  “accusations  of 
splits  and  division”.  There  i 
would  be  “no  going  back  to 
the  old  way”. 

The  TUC.  Mr  Monks 
pledged,  would  remain  a con- 
stant part  of  the  coalition 
underpinning  the  Govern- 
ment “But  If  the  TUC  and  the 


Labour  Government  were  al- 
ways in  agreement,  neither  of 
us  would  be  doing  our  job 
property,"  he  warned. 

His  remarks  come  on  the 
eve  of  Tony  Blair’s  arrival  in 
Brighton  tomorrow  to 
address  the  TUC  and  new 
signs  that  the  common  trade 
union  front  of  resistance  to 
further  weakening  of  their 
federal  links  with  the  Labour  j 
Party,  Is  crumbling. 

Ken  Jackson,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  725,000-strong 
Amalgamated  Engineering  j 
and  Electrical  Union,  said 
that  his  organisation  would 
now  accept  a move  to  a full 
one  member-one  vote  party  if 
that  was  the  desire  of  the 
Labour  leadership. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  tradi- 
tionally loyalist  AEEU  with- 
held £250,000  from  Labour  In 
protest  against  the  party  hier- 
archy’s decision  to  usher  in 
Blairlte  professionals  to  safe 
Labour  seats  in  the  place  of 
AEEU  shopfLoor  activists. 

Last  autumn,  the  AEEU 
joined  with  other  big  unions 
to  declare  it  would  fight  at- 
tempts to  cut  unions'  collec- 
tive voice  in  the  party,  no- 
tably their  50  per  cent  share 
of  tbe  vote  at  Labour  confer- 
ence. But  yesterday  Mr  Jack- 
son  said  the  AEEU  was  now 
prepared  to  see  a shift  to  a 
full-blooded  one  member-one 


I vote  party  — as  advocated 
publicly  by  Mr  Blair  — where 
, the  unions  would  seek  to 
maintain  a voice  by  encourag- 
ing their  members  to  join 
Labour  as  individuals.  The 
AEElTs  £250,000  will  now  he 
used  to  finance  a campaign  to 
get  Its  members  to  join  up. 

The  move  came  as  a sur- 
prise to  other  union  leaders 
in  Brighton  yesterday.  John 
Edmonds,  the  leader  of  the 
General  Mimic ipal  Boiler- 
Makers’  Union,  was  surprised 
by  Mr  Jackson’s  change  of 
line.  He  disagreed  with  any 
attempt  to  end  the  federal 
relationship  with  Labour  or 
cut  the  unions’s  share  of  the 
vote  below  50  per  cent 

Yesterday,  Mr  Monks  said 
the  TUC  agenda  was  the 
"most  modest  and  realistic 
agenda  for  years”,  and  the 
tone  of  this  week's  TUC  de- 
bates is  likely  to  be  mostly 
positive  towards  the  start 
made  by  the  Government  on 
its  employment  and  social 
programme.  But  there  will  be 
strong  calls  for  Labour  to  go 
"further  and  faster”  on 
reform  of  employment  law. 

In  particular,  the  TUC  is 
likely  to  press  for  Labour  to 
stick  with  the  late  John 
Smith’s  pledge  to  give  all 
workers  protection  against 
unfair  dismissal  from  day  one 
In  a job. 


EU  war  on  acid  rain 
‘threatens  coal  jobs’ 


Simon  Bends 
and  Seumas  Milne 


ALL  Britain’s  23  surviv- 
ing deep  coal  mines 
will  be  closed  and 
70,000  Jobs  lost  in  the 
mining  and  electricity  indus- 
try If  a European  Union  plan 
to  reduce  add  rain  sharply 
goes  ahead,  the  TUC  confer- 
ence will  be  warned  today. 

Union  leaders  in  the  energy 
industry  are  joining  manag- 
ers to  warn  that  the  proposed 
EU  legislation  could  mean 
Britain  will  have  to  build  15 
to  20  new  gas-fired  power : 
stations  to  replace  coal-fired 1 
plant — at  a cost  of  around  £2  j 
billion  and  a 15  per  cent  rise 
in  electricity  prices. 

The  threat  comes  at  a time  ; 
when  the  coal  industry  — 
squeezed  by  what  is  widely 
regarded  as  an  electricity 
market  rigged  against  it  — 
faces  renewed  closures  as  the 
power  generators  prepare  to 
slash  their  purchases  of  deep- 
min©  British  coal. 

The  EU  has  already  made 
substantial  progress  in  at- 
tacking the  source  erf  add 
rain  — created  by  emissions 
of  nitrogen  oxide  (NOX)  and 
sulphur  dioxide  (50%  from 
power  stations,  cars  and  lor- 
ries — but  the  European  Com- 
mission is  determined  to 
Press  ahead  with  even  more 


Tony  Cooper. . .“Europe 
has  already  cut  add  rain’ 

stringent  legislation.  The  EU 
proposal  to  amend  the  Large 
Combustion  Plant  Directive 
to  enforce  far  lower  targets  is 
expected  to  come  before  min- 
isters later  this  year  . 

Under  existing  plans,  emis- 
sions of  NOS  and  S02  in  Brit- 
ain are  to  be  cut  from  their 
1990  levels  of  2.702  and  3,753 
kllotonnes  per  year  to  279  and 
753  kt  respectively  by  the  year 
2010.  Now  the  Commission 
wants  to  accelerate  those  cuts 

to  bring  them  down  to  60  and 


75  kts  per  year  over  the  same 

Hmpfifwlp 

Tony  Cooper,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Engineers'  and 
Managers’  Association,  the 
white-collar  energy  union, 
will  tell  the  TUC  conference 
today  that  if  the  proposals  are 
accepted,  only  the  Ratcllffe 
and  giant  Drag  coal-fired 
power  stations  — both  fitted 
with  flue  gas  desulphurisa- 
fion  equipment  — could  sur- 
vive. Alone  they  could  not 
sustain  deep  mining  in  Brit- 
ain. In  1996.  the  two  stations 
emitted  63  kts  of  S02  — al- 
most the  full  amount  the  UK 
would  be  allowed  to  produce 
under  the  new  targets  — de- 
spite their  special  sulphur 
scrubbing  equipment 

The  mining  unions  have 
repeatedly  pressed  for  the  in- 
vestment In  dean-coal  tech- 
nology that  would  allow  Brit- 
ain to  maintain  its  coal 
industry,  but  the  Government 
has  yet  to  go  beyond  sympa- 
thetic noises. 

Mr  Cooper  wffl.  argue  that 
the  new  targets  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  huge  progress 
Europe  has  made  in  tanfciirig 
acidification.  He  will  cite  a 
recent  United  Nations  report 
which  suggests  that  Norway 
— one  of  the  worst  victims  of 
acid  rain  — has  seen  a 50  per 
cent  drop  in  S02  in  rainMl 
since  1980,  and  that  sulphur 
in  lakes  has  fallen  33  per  cent 
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WORLD  NEWS  5 


As  a former  paramilitary  gives 
graphic  testimony  on  atrocities 
by  death  squads  in  the  1991 
Serbo-Croat  war,  claiming  the 
orders  came  from  high  up, 
President  Franjo  T udjman’s 
government  is  under  strong 
pressure  to  come  clean  on  its 
alleged  sponsorship  of  ethnic 
cleansing.  Ian  Traynor  reports 


T|HE  most  graphic 
and  disturbing  evi- 
dence to  date  of 
politically  licensed 
Croatian  death 

squads  lolling,  torturing  »nd 
raping  ethnic  Serb  civilians 
transfixed  Zagreb  at  the 
vedood  and  pot  pressure  on 
thegovennoent  to  come  dean 
on  its  alleged  sponsoring  off 
atrocities  during  Croatia's  se- 
cessionfrom  Yugoslavia. 

Senior  political  figures 
close  to  President  Franjo 
Tollman's  regime  rushed  to 
procls&nr  their  innocence 
after  a former  paramilitary 
revealed*  details  of  atrocities 
he. said  wre  perpetrated 


position.  Croats.  Including 
women  arid  children,  during 
theSert><Soat  warqfl93L. . 

“MynamelsMlroBajramo- 
vic  and  l am  directly  respon- 
sible for  tire-  drafts  of  66 
people,"  the  former  paramili- 
tary stated.  "This  Is  the  fact 
that  I go  to  bed  with  and  wake 
up  with -every  morning;  if  I 
can  sleep  at  alL  X personally 
killed  22  people,  ftncinrting 
nine  women.” 

He  said  his  special  police 
unit,  codenamed  Autumn 
Rains,  executed  at  least  400 
Serb  civilians  during  politi- 
cally ordered  ethnic  cleansing 
operations  in  southwest  and 
central  Croatia  in  autumn 
1991.  He  claimed  his  mdt  was 
answerable  to  the  then  inte- 


rior minister,  Ivan  VeMc,  and 
Tomislav  Mercep,  a former 
leading  light  In  President 
Tndjman's  ruling  Croatian 
Democratic  Union  party. 

Most  of  the  killings  took 

place  at  a primary  school  con- 
verted into  a detention  «wnp 
in  Pakracka  Poljana,  central 
Croatia,  he  sakL 

The  nights  were  the  worst 
for  them  ...  We  were  trying 
to  find  the  best  way  to  inflict 

thff  wunrlnumi  pain  on  them. 

Do  you  know  which  Is  the 
best  way?  You  burn  the  pris- 
oner with  the  flame  from  a 
gas  cylinder,  then  you  pour 
vinegar  on  him,  mostly  on  the 
genitals  and  the  eyes. 

“Then  there  is  the  field  tele- 
phone and  you  plug  a Serb 
into  it.  It  is  one-way  electric- 
ity. It  can’t  kSU  you,  but  St 
causes  discomfort.  Sometimes 
we  inserted  a five-ply  wire 
into  a prisoner's  arse  and  left 
it  there  tor  several  hours  so 
he  couldn’t  sit  down. 

“Their  wounds  were 
Opened  and  salt  and  vinegar 
were  poured  on  Hum  Usu- 
ally. we  didn’t  allow  the 
hleeding  to  stop-  And  they 
had  to  learn  to  ring  {the  Cro- 
atian anthem]  Lijepa  Nasa.” 

Six  years  after  the  Serb- 
Croat  war  that  preceded  the 
Bosnian  bloodbath,  and  two 


years  after  the  Croatian  cam- 
paign eHma«Pri  with  the  ex- 
pulsion of  teas  or  thousands 
of  ethnic  Serbs,  Mr  Bajramo- 


vlc’s  explosive  revelations 
are  rocking  the  authorities. 

They  have  triggered  such 
public  outcry  that  Croats  may 
now  confront  the  dirtiest  as- 
pects of  their  secessionist 

war.  in  which  an  estimated 
10,000  people  died. 

After  Mr  Bajramovic’s  con- 
fessions last  week  to  the  oppo- 
sition newspaper,  Feral  Tri- 
bune, he  and  three  other 
associates  were  detained.  The 
authorities  have  promised  to 


target  Mr  Bajramovic,  caned 
on  President  Tudjman  to 


rcep, 

Croat  by  birth  who  was  a 
jawiim-  east  Croatian  police 
official  in  1991  and  rose  up  the 
political  hierarchy,  sued  an- 
other newspaper  over  similar 
aHegatioPS  In  1996,  winning 
£12.000  in  damaaes. 

“Mercep  knew  everything." 
Mr  Bajramovic  said.  "He  knew 
about  every  liquidation  be- 


Their  wounds  were  opened  and 
vinegar  and  salt  were  poured  on 
them.  And  they  had  to  leam  to 
sing  the  Croatian  national  anthem’ 


widen  the  investigation  into 
his  claims  But  the  senior  po- 
litical figures  he  named 
remain  at  large. 

Mr  Vekic  — the  former  in- 
terior minister  who  has  been 
Investigated  by  the  Hague 
war  crimes  tribunal  along 
with  Mr  Mercep  — described 
Mr  Bajramovic,  aged  40,  as  a 
drunken  criminal  a liar. 

Mr  Mercep  made  veiled 
threats  on  Croatian  television 
at  the  weekend.  “If  they  keep 
attacking  me,  we  might  have  to 
do  something  Illegal,”  he  said. 

Zagreb  human  rights  lobby- 
ists, fearing  hit  squads  could 


cause  he  was  the  commander. 
On  several  occasions,  he  told  us 
‘clean  up  all  that  shjt  tonight’. 
This  meant  an  the  prisoners 
were  to  be  liquidated. 

“In  Pakracka  FoUana  we 
killed  both  Serbs  and  Croats. 
Croats  were  also  afraid  of  us. 
People  in  the  village  could 
hear  moaning  ana  crying 
from  the  prison  all  night.” 

He  said  nln*  out  of  10  Serb 
women  murdered  were  raped 
first  Those  killed  including  a 
Croat  opposition  leader, 
Marina  Zoriclc-Nuic. 

He  named  Sinisa  Rimac  as 
a member  of  Ms  paramilitary 


uaft.  In  December  1991  Mr 
Rimac  was  acquitted  by  a Za- 
greb court  of  the  abduction 
ami  murder  of  a Croatian 
Serb  couple  and  their  12-year- 
old  daughter.  In  1995  Presi- 
dent Tudjman  awarded  him 
one  of  the  “highest  decora- 
tions for  heroic  deeds  in  war- 
time". Mr  Mercep,  too,  was 
decorated. 

Mr  Bajramovic  also  focused 
on  executions  in  the  south- 
western town  of  Gospic.  once 
home  to  3.000  Serbs.  ‘The 
orders  for  Gospic  were  ethnic 
deansing.  The  leadership  or- 
dered that  the  number  of 
Serbs  in  Gospic  be  reduced.” 

Local  leaders  and  the 
wealthy  were  singled  out. 
“We  killed  the  post  and  hospi- 
tal directors,  restaurant 
owners  and  many  other 
Serbs.  The  killings  were  car- 
ried out  with  bullets  iu  the 
forehead  because  we  were 
short  of  time." 

In  early  1992  President 
Tudjman  told  the  Guardian 
that  the  Gospic  killings  may 
have  been  a foreign  plot  to 
discredit  Croatia.  "There  is 
even  a possibility  that  it  was 
some  agents  provocateurs  in 
order  to  compromise  the  Cro- 
atian authorities.” 

He  said  his  unit  killed  be- 
tween 90  and  100  Serb  civil- 
ians there.  The  human  rights 
body  Helsinki  Watch  said  29 
corpses,  including  those  of 
nine  women,  were  found  and 


identified  in  December  1991. 

All  had  been  shot,  several 
were  "brutally  executed”,  one 
was  bludgeoned  to  death  by 
having  his  skull  broken  with 
a "heavy  blunt  object".  “The 
bodies  were  then  thrown  Into 
a pile,  doused  with  gasdllne, 
and  set  on  fire." 

In  1991  the  Croatian  au- 
thorities detained  Mr  Bajra- 
movic and  the  other  three 
men  now  held  with  him  for 
the  same  alleged  crimes.  They 
were  released  without  charge. 
Senior  Croatian  police  In 
charge  of  the  Investigation 
told  the  Guardian  at  the  time 
that  the  Helsinki  Watch 
report  was  “probably  based 
on  rumour". 

At  the  weekend  police  said 
Mr  Bajramovic  had  failed  to 
repeat  his  admissions  in  cus- 
tody, fuelling  suspicion  that 
the  police  are  under  pressure 
to  produce  alibis  for  a self- 
confessed  murderer. 

Mr  Bajramovic  said  he  was 
admitting  the  atrocities  out  of 
guilt  and  envy.  While  he  was 
penniless  and  had  received  no 
reward  for  his  actions,  former 
associates  owned  restaurant 
chains,  and  Mr  Mercep  owned 
several  houses  in  Zagreb  and 
on  the  Adriatic  coast. 

"Why  don’t  1 have  any- 
thing?” Mr  Bajramovic  asked. 
“It’s  hard  to  burn  the  first 
house  and  kill  the  first  man. 
After  that,  it  becomes 
automatic.” 


Mexican  airs  welcome  foreign  turbulence|Great  and  good 

agree  on  plenty 
of  nothing 


Musicians  across 
the  world  are  coming 
under  the  spell  of  the 
mariachi,  reports  : 

Phil  Gunson  in 

Guadalajara 


THE  mariachi  made 
synonymous  with  all 
things  Mexican  has 
struck  a chord  with, 
foreign  musicians,  who 
. flocked  to  recreate  the 
sound  that  evokes  the  laud 
of  tequila  at  jin'  interna- 
tional festival  in  the  city  of 
. GuadalaJara  which  ended 
.-'.yesterday.  . 

Today,  if  you  want  to  ser- 
enade your  lover  in  Los An- 
geles, celebrate  your  birth- 
day in  Brussels,  or  even 
liven  up  the  nuptials  In 
Nagasaki,  yon' just  call 
your  local  mariachi  band. 

The  notiom-of  a Japanese 
or  Belgian  mariachi  . may 
shock  the  purist,  but  that 
has.  not  stopped  Guadala- 
jara — world,  mariachi 
headquarters  =—  hosting  its 
international  festival  four 
years  running." 

Tt  is  nice  to  see  die  effort 
the  foreign  mariachls 
make,”  said  CorneUo  Gar- 
cia, an  expert  on  the  cul- 
ture of  Jalisco  state,,  of 
which  Guadalajara  is  the 
capital-  “And  it  is  very  ex- 
otic. But  imagine  musi- 
cians flrom  Jalisco  playing 
jigs  or  reels. 

“It  might.  Sound  gHtillar 
to  the  original,  but  how  can 
the  Japanese  or  the  Dutch 
come:  here  -and  interpret 
songs  inspired  by  the  dally, 
life  of  Jalisco?” 

This  year,  the  Japanese 
stayed  at  home.' But  those 
who  heard  their  perfor- 
mances at  last  year’s  festi- 
val had  mixed  reactions. 

Tt  was,  wen,  odd,**  said 
Gondola  Vdisquex*  a Gua- 
dalajaran.  “They  didn’t 
speak  a word  of  'Spanish;: 
and  they’d  learned  all  the 
songs  parrot-fashion.” 
“Mexicans  want  authen- 
ticity," said  Panchfr  Gouy- 
gou.  a Frenchman  who  at  14 
decided  he  wanted  to  stag. 
rancheras,  Mexican  country 
mask,  when  he  grew  up. 


Pancho  Gouygou.  “the  French  charro’  (above),  struggled  to 
win  acceptance,  hut  Guadalajara  has  now  became  a 
showcase  for  foreign  musicians,  suchas  Venezuela’s 
Mariachi  Occidental  (right)  photographs:  socrates  huesca 


“When  you  start  out  it  . is 
tough.  They  rejected  me  at 
the  beginning." 

But  Mr  Gouygou  per- 
sisted, and  today  he  sings 
songs  on  horseback  in  the 
style  of  the  charro , or  Mexi- 
can cowboy.  . 

In  feet,  the  charro  tradi- 
tion is ' that  of  the  expen- 
sively-dressed hacienda- 
owner  cm  his  thoroughbred 
horse,  and  them  is-  a good 
deal  of  quiet  resentment  on 
the  part  of  the  charro  that 
♦he  lower-class  mariachi  has 
appropriated  his  costume. 

. “The"  mariachi  musician 
is  the  jpebn,  the  labourer,” 
said  Comelio  Garcia: 
“Originally,  he  would  wear 
the  peasant  costume  of  san- 
dals, sombrero  and  scrape. 
But  .when  they  moved  to  the 
city  they -wanted  to. look 
more  elegant,  so  they  bor- 
rowed the  look  of  actors  in 
popular  ranchera  films. 

Mr  Gouygou,  who  is 


US  customs  agents  fired  up 
by  bootleg  Cuban  cigars 


CtiristopherReed 
In  Los  Angeles 


POMS  agents  on  the 
-der  between  the 
States  and  Mexico  are 
"ami  puffing  over  the 
.muggting  outbreak  — 
aine,  but  cigars. 
j come  from  Cuba, 
the  US  still  regards  as 
mmLot  threat.  The  Ca- 
1 iciand  ■ remains  the 
of  the  world’s  best  cl- 
ot they  are  Illegal  hi 
because  of  a Washing- 
josed  ban  on  imports, 
k market  prices,  in 
prised  Montecristos 
± $100  (£62)  each,  have 
a response  to  demand 
uppies  — - and  Hony- 
■ Arnold  Schwarzeneg- 
Ld  Demi  Moore  are 
the  connoisseurs. 

month  saw  a spectacu- 
> in  the  number  of  ci- 
ized  at  the  border  city 
Diego,  California.  One 
af  5,000  best  Havanas 
ated  by  customs  was 


valued  at  $283 .000  (£180,000). 
Agents  caught  another  man 
with  2.025  of  the  finest 
^aros"-ln  his  boot,  worth 
$124500. 

Confiscations  across,  the  US 
have  risen  eight  times  since 
1994.  The  total  vrinc  of  confis- 
cated cigars  last  year  was 
minion,  but  that  will.be 
exceeded  easily  In  1997.  - 

Americans- can  only  bring 
back  $100- worth  of  goods  for 
personal. Use  from  Cuba,  and 
that  must  be  on  an  officially 
approved  trip.  Tourists  on 
visits  which  are  not  officially 
approved  are  tolerated,  but 
most  not  spend.  US  currency 
on  the  island.  This  has  en- 
couraged Mexican  smugglers 
tn  take  advantage  of  weekly 
fiipHta  to  Cuba  from  Tijuana, 
the  city  ferine  San  Diego. 

Expensive  US  restaurants 
will  often  offer  a wealthy  cus- 
tomer lmdar-the-counter  Cu- 
ban cigars.  But  customs  agents 
are  not  planning  any  raids. 

Tfs  not  heroin,  -after  ah." 
a .customs  spokesman. 
“We  do  have  other  priorities." 


known  as  “the  French 
charro ”,  said  the  charro 
wears  a pistol,  and  his  som- 
brero does  not  turn  up  at 
the  flront  like  the  mariachi. 

“And  the  c harm  would 
never  wear  black  boots.” 

Such  subtle  distinctions 
are  meaningless  in  the 
transplanted  mariachi  cul- 
ture of  Colombia,  Cuba  or 
Costa  Rica,  where  Mexican 
music  is  growing  more 
popular. 

“How  many  mariachi 
fens  are  there  in  Cuba?  All 
10  million  of  Us,”  said  Jose 
Enrique  Canallcbe. 

Tn . Venezuela,  the  tradi- 
tion began  20  years  ago.  “A 
provincial  police  chief  had 
fee  idea  first.”  said  Jog£  An- 
tonio Finmara,  a violinist. 
.“Then  ar  couple  of  band 
members  had  an  argument 
and  tf.  second  band  was 
(tamed,; and  so  it  began  to 
grow.  People  hire  maria  chis 
all  the.  time  tor  weddings. 


News  in  brief 


Kate  Connolly  In  Prague 


christenings  — or  to  sere- 
nade their  girlfriends.  Yon 
earn  good  money,  though 
the  work  is  hard  and  there 
are  a lot  of  late  nights.” 

At  first,  mariachi  cos- 
tumes were  hard  to  obtain. 


There  are  still  Items,  such  as 
the  adornments  on  the  tight- 
fitting  trousers,  that  can 
only  be  bought  in  Mexico. 

Comelio  Garcia  says  the 
culture  is  alive  and  well,  al- 
though he  feels  the  urban 


mariachi  has  “lost  his  com- 
posure and  his  elegance”. 

Nonetheless,  he  says, 
“the  mariachi  will  be 
around  tor  a while  yet”. 
Which  is  good  news  if  yon 
happen  to  live  in  Nagasaki. 


Kenya  reform 
rally  blocked 

Kenya,  sent  hundreds  of 
heavily  armed  police  to  block 
an  opporitiotebahked  rally  in 
the  western  town  of  Kisumu 
yesterday,  virtually  shutting 
down  the  community. 

Witnesses  said  reform'  and 
apposition  leaders  were  ma- 
rooned at  the  airport  by 
police  and  paramilitary  units 
after -they  flew  in  tor  the  rally, 
which  was  part  of  a campaign 
to  try  to  force  President  Dan- 
iel arap  Mol’s  government  to 
enact  . constitutional 
reforms. — Renter. 

Comoros  ton 

More  than  30  people  died  last 
week  in  a foiled  attempt  to 

Crash  a separatist  rebellion 
on.  the  lndian  Ocean  Island  of 
Anjouan  in  the  Comoros,  a 
Comoros  Red  Crescent  official 
said. —Reuter. 

■Mafia’  punished 

Ten  members  of  the  Mexican . 
Mafia,  the  prisonbased  gang 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most 


violent  in  America,  have 
received  life  sentences  with 
no  parole  after  a federal  court 
case  in  Los  Angeles  aimed  at 
smashing  the  organisation, 
writes  Christopher  Reed  in  Los 
Angeles.  Two  others  received 
32  years;  one  was  acquitted.  ■ 

Barge  sinks 

Five  people  drowned  when  a 
barge  loaded  with  trucks  sank 

to  northern  Russia.  Russian 
Television  said  yesterday. 
The  vessel  apparently  over- 
turned because  its  cargo  was 
unevenly  distributed.  — AP. 

Unita  pledge 

Angola’s  Unita  movement 
win  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  An- 
golan peace  agreement  and 


will  not-  go  back  to  war,  its 
leader  Jonas  Savimbi  was 
quoted  as  saying  in  an  inter- 
view published  on  Saturday 
by  the  Portuguese  news 
agency  Lusa. — Reuter. 

Cloudbursting 

Malaysia  prepared  to  try 
cloud-seeding  today  in  hopes 
rain  would  dear  away  a haze 
that  has  plagued  the  nation 
tor  the  last  two  months.  The 
haze  is  believed  to  have  come 
from  torest  fires  in  Indonesia, 
and  to  have  persisted  because 
of  dry  weather. — AP. 

High  price 

Cambodian  aviation  authori- 
ties had  to  buy  back  a flight 
recorder  pilfered  by  villagers 


Can  You  Help? 

We  are  a television  company  currently  making  a documentary 
about  road  safety.  We  would  like  to  talk  to  drivers  who  have 
caused  road  traffic  accidents  resulting  in  the  death  of  another 
person.  We  appreciate  that  this  Is  a. sensitive  subject  rod  will 
bo-treated  as  such. 

Please  contact  Erika  or  Ufta  on  0171 371 1SS3L 


from  the  site  at  Wednesday’s 
Vietnam  Airlines  crash  near 
Phnom  Penh  in  which  &2 
people  died,  an  aviation  offi- 
cial said. —Reuter. 

Drinker  bows  out 

Gudrun  Schyman.  the  leader 
of  Sweden’s  Left  Party  which 
has  22  seats  in  the  349-mem- 
ber parliament,  took  leave  of 
absence  from  her  post  cm  Sat- 
urday, after  acknowledging  a 
relapse  in  her  highly  publi- 
cised fight  against  alcohol- 
ism.— AP. 


ITS  aims  were  ambitious,  its 
conclusions  far  from  dear- 
cut  and  its  organisers  accused 
of  being  naive.  But  most  of 
those  on  the  impressive  guest 
list  of  Prague’s  millennium 
conference  agreed  to  do  it  all 
again  next  year. 

In  the  meantime,  they 
would  return  home  and  try  to 
"sensitise"  the  world  as  the 
21st  century  draws  near. 

The  three-day  gathering, 
Forum  2000,  which  looked  for 
ways  in  which  the  future  of 
humanity  could  be  enhanced, 
brought  together  a host  of 
world  thinkers  — including 
Israel’s  former  prime  minis- 
ter Shimon  Peres,  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  South  Africa's  for- 
mer president  F.  W.  de  Klerk. 

Organised  by  the  Czech 
Republic’s  poet-philosopher 
president,  Vaclav  Havel,  and 
his  friend  Elie  Wiesel,  an 
Auschwitz  survivor  and 
Nobel  prize-winner,  the 
Forum  also  assessed  the 
events  of  the  20th  century. 

“We  are  at  the  end  of  a ter- 
rible century,”  said  Mr  Wle- 
seL  “A  century  that  wait 
from  Sarajevo  to  Sarajevo-’ 
The  60  participants  offering 
their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence from  the  worlds  of 
science,  religion  and  politics, 
expressed  both  utopian  vi- 
sions and  pessimistic  predic- 
tions on  themes  ranging  from 
ethnic  cleansing  to  Mars. 

The  African-American 
writer  Cornel  West  resembled 
Martin  Luther  King  as  his 
deep  voice  proclaimed:  “The 
present  generation  is  debili- 
tated, paralysed.”  Young 
people,  he  said,  lacked  a vi- 
sion and  had  become  “rapa 
ciously  individualistic". 

Held  in  Prague  Castle’s 
magnificent  Spanish  Hall,  the 
convention  was  an  open  af- 
fair. The  Dalai  Lama  popped 
to  and  out  with  his  entourage 
of  monks,  and  the  actors 
Gregory  Peck  and  Lynn  Red 
grave  joined  in  the  discussion 
on  the  future  role  of  the  art- 
ist The  United  States  secre- 
tary of  state.  Madeleine  Al- 
bright, on  holiday  in  her 
native  land,  twice  dropped  in 

nnannnnniwl 

But  at  the  dose  of  the  con- 
ference. even  President  Havel 
was  forced  to  pose  the  ques- 
tion on  everyone’s  lips. 
“What  was  the  purpose  of  this 
conference?”  he  asked.  “We 
have  no  resolution  coming 
out  of  it,  but  this  wasn't  an 
objective.  Perhaps  these 
themes  are  rather  remote  and 
won’t  be  translated  into 
major  headlines  in  the  news- 
papers. But  it’s  more  impor- 
tant to  dlsmsB  these  things, 
because  people  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  responsi- 
bility they  have,  particularly 
politicians.” 

Mr  Wiesel  said  that  there 


had  at  least  been  a lot  of 
"creative  listening”. 

The  political  activist  Jose 
Ramos-Horta,  winner  of  the 
1996  Nobel  peace  prize  for  his 
work  in  East  Timor,  said  both 
Mr  Wiesel  and  President 
Havel  "may  be  two  of  the 
most  naive  men  in  the 
world",  but  without  that  na- 
ivety they  would  not  have 
achieved  what  they  had. 

The  African  writer  and 
winner  at  the  Nobel  literature 
prize,  Wole  Soyinka,  talked 
passionately  of  the  threat  of 
religious  fanaticism.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  Jean-Marie  Lustiger, 
stressed  the  importance  of 
promoting  liberty  of  the 
heart,  opening  up  an  age-old 
debate  with  the  Canadian  sci- 
entist John  Polanyl  about  the 
supremacy  of  religion  over 


‘We  have  no 
resolution  coming 
out  of  it,  but  this 
wasn’t  an  objective’ 


science.  Mr  Polanyi  turned  to 
Kepler  — who  discovered  that 
the  Earth  and  planets  have  el- 
liptical orbits.  "A  scientist 
who  thinks  that  his  career  is 
more  Important  than  truth  Is 
not  a scientist,  but  a sabo- 
teur," he  said. 

But  however  Impressive  the 
debate  and  the  line-up.  the 
forum  was  striking  for  11s  lack 
of  women.  Burma’s  opposition 
leader,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  who 
is  under  house  arrest,  was  in- 
vited but  could  do  little  more 
than  send  a message. 

The  back-slapping  forum 
climaxed  with  a gala  concert 
at  the  art  deco  municipal  hall. 
Gregory  Peck,  James  Earl 
Jones  and  Lynn  Redgrave 
read  extracts  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr  Havel  and  Mr  Wie- 
sel, and  the  bass  singer  Terry 
Cook  rounded  off  the  millen- 
nium conference  with  Gersh- 
win's I Got  Plenty  of  Nuttln'. 


Unitarians 
Keep  Faith 
With 

Open  Minds 


We  offer  fellowship 
and  spiritual  growth 
without  dogma. 
Our  congregations  haro 
been  at  the  forefront  of 
liberal  religious  witness  in 
Britain  for  orer  200  years 

C'uwvjiibbal  .or^ok^V. 
vvwu-  u nharim  oi£  uk/ 

For  SEE  literature  write 
to  the  following  address: 

Unitarian  Information, 
FREEPOST  (WC5S00), 
LONDON,  WC2R3BR 
Name. 

Address 

Postcode 
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Statue  of 

warrior 

defaced 


The  Monday  September  8 1997 


AN  ABORIGINAL  elder, 
Ken  Col  bung  (right), 

studies  a statue  of  the 
19th-century  Aboriginal 
warrior  Yagan,  whose 
bronze  head  was  severed 
shortly  after  the  real  skull 

was  returned  to  Australia 
from  Britain  last  week. 

Another  Ny  oongar  elder, 
Robert  Bropho,  appealed 
for  calm  after  the  theft,  but 
said  he  feared  retaliation 
against  European  statues  in 
Perth,  Including  one  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

Mr  Bropho  said  the 
vandalism  might  be  linked 
to  a furore  last  week  when  a 
member  of  the  party  that 
retrieved  the  skull  claimed 
the  death  ofDiaua,  Princess 
of  Wales,  was  spiritually 
linked  to  Yagan's 
decapitation  in  1833. 

The  smoked  head  of  the 
anti-British  resistance 
fighter  was  exhibited  as  a 
curio  in  Britain  before 
being  buried  in  a pauper's 
grave  In  LlverpooL  It  was 
exhumed  last  month.  — AP. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  GREG  WOOD 


Spirit  of  peace  a distant  memory 


•Jidlan  Borger  In  Jerusalem 

GYPTIAN,  Jorda- 
nian and  Palestin- 
ian leaders  issued  a 
joint  call  yesterday 
for  Israel  to  stick  to 
the  Oslo  peace  accords  after 
Its  prime  minister,  Binyamin 
Netanyahu,  halted  troop  with- 
drawals from  Arab  areas  In 
protest  against  terrorism. 

Egypt’s  President  Hosni 
Mubarak,  Jordan's  King  Hus- 
sein and  the  Palestinian 
leader,  Yasser  Arafet,  met  In 
Cairo  to  co-ordinate  positions 
before  the  first  visit  to  the 
region  by  the  US  secretary  of 
state,  Madeleine  Albright 
A joint  statement  urged  Is- 
rael to  refrain  from  further 
damaging  the  "spirit  of  peace". 

Israel  rounded  up  more 
than  100  Palestinians  at  the 
weekend  as  part  of  the  investi- 
gation into  a suicide  bombing 
in  Jerusalem  on  Thursday 
which  killed  seven  people,  in- 
cluding the  three  bombers. 

Israel's  Intelligence  ser- 
vices have  been  stung  by  crit- 
icism after  the  bombing— the 
second  in  Jerusalem  in  five 


weeks  — which  was  followed 
by  a botched  commando  raid 
in  Lebanon  which  left  12  Is- 
raeli marines  dead. 

Israeli  press  reports  said 
police  had  spotted  one  of  the 
bombers  dressed  in  a wig  and 
women's  clothing,  but  had  as- 
sumed he  was  a local  trans- 
vestite and  let  him  pass. 

The  radical  Islamic  group 

Hamas  immediately  rialmad 

responsibility  for  tee  attack, 
provoking  renewed  Israeli 
calls  for  Mr  Arafat’s  Palestin- 
ian Authority  (PA)  to  arrest 
Hamas  activists. 

In  an  apparent  concession 
to  Israeli  wrath,  Jordan  yes- 
terday arrested  the  Hamag 
spokesman  hi  Amman,  Ibra- 
i him  Ghoshe,  who  had  warned 
of  further  attacks  If  Israel  did 
not  release  Hamas  prisoners. 

The  bombing  has  lowered 

already  mifliFTMl  ftwpaHwtinns 
for  Mrs  Alb  right's  visit;  due 
to  begin  on  Wednesday. 

• Israel  yesterday  demanded 
teat  the  PA  extradite  the  Pal- 
estinian police  riiief,  Ghazi  al- 
Jabali,  for  questioning  about 
an  incident  in  July  In  which 
shots  were  fired  at  a Jewish 
settler’s  car  in  the  West  Bank. 


Increasingly  bold,  bloody  raids  against  Israel  are 
proof  of  a comeback  by  Hizbullah  guerrillas  in 
south  Lebanon,  writes  Julian  Borger  in  Tibnin 


1 A MB. JEN  an  Irish  United 
1/1/ Nations  patrol  spots 
V V Hizbullah  Shi’ite 
guerrillas  moving  through 
the  deep,  dry  valleys  of 
south  Lebanon,  a radio 
alert  is  immediately  raised 
in  the  peacekeepers’  quirky 
code:  ** Mister  Softy  is 
around.** 

Mister  Softy  is  very  much 
at  large  among  the  tobacco 
plantations  and  olive 
groves  surrounding  the 
Irish  base  near  Tibnin.  The 
peacekeepers  believe  that 
— after  being  stymied  for  a 
year  by  Israeli  intelligence 
successes  — BHwhnTlah  is 
making  a mnwliafllt.  The 
Iranian-backed  movement 
has  launched  increasingly 
daring  raids  into  the  bor- 
der “security  zone”  occu- 
pied by  Israel  and  its  client 
South  Lebanon  Army. 

Yesterday,  Hizbullah 
mounted  a frontal  attack 


on  an  Israeli  position  inside 
the  zone,  killing  one  sol- 
dier, but  the  bloodiest  proof 
of  Hizbullah’s  revival  came 
in  the  early  hours  of  Fri- 
day, when  its  guerrillas 
combined  with  the  Leba- 
nese army  and  the  Shi’ite 
Amal  militia  to  inflict  the 
worst  rout  Israel  has  suf- 
fered In  two  decades. 

They  killed  12  members 
of  an  elite  unit  of  the  Israeli 
navy  which  had  come 
ashore  on  a commando  raid 
possibly  aimed  at  an  Amal 
base  near  the  village  of  In- 
sariyeh.  The  raid  may  have 
been  intended  as  a message 
to  Amal  to  stay  out  of  the 
guerrilla  war.  after  signs 
that  the  group  wanted  to 
compete  militarily  with 

THrimllah. 

Whatever  the  message.  It 
was  not  delivered.  A Hiz- 
bullah guerrilla  was  photo- 
graphed holding  the  sev- 
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ered  head  of  one  of  tee 
young  commandos,  and  the 
movement's  leader.  Sheikh 

Hassan  Nasrallah,  immedi- 
ately opened  macabre  nego- 
tiations to  barter  Israeli 
body  parts  for  Hizbullah 
prisoners.  In  yesterday's  Is- 
raeli press  there  was  specu- 
lation that  the  mmmaTidrm 
had  been  betrayed  by  a 
double  agent. 

The  shock  to  Israeli  soci- 
ety has  been  profound. 
Over  the  weekend  an  oppo- 
sition Labour  politician, 
Yossi  Beilin,  announced 
the  formation  of  a cross- 
party lobby  for  unilateral 
withdrawal  from  south 
Lebanon.  Hie  is  reported  to 
have  at  least  the  tacit  sup- 
port of  several  generals  and 
government  ministers  who 
now  believe  Israel  can  be 
better  defended  from 
within  its  own  borders. 

The  prime  minister.  Bin- 
yamin Netanyahu,  yester- 
day tried  to  stem  specula- 
tion about  a pull-out  He 
told  a special  cabinet  ses- 
sion: “The  rash  talk  over  a 
hasty  Lebanon  withdrawal, 
under  pressure,  only  en- 
courages Tfirimlinh  ’* 

UN  observers  say  Israel's  i 


war  In  Lebanon  may  be 
containable  but  it  is  almost 
certainly  unwlnnable,  and 
the  evidence  from  the  vil- 
lages around  Tibnin  sup 
ports  their  argument 

Coloured  banners  — yel- 
low for  Hizbullah  and 
green  for  Amal  — adorn 
every  mosque  alongside 
black  flags  mourning  “mar- 
tyrs” who  died  fighting  the 
Israeli  occupation.  On  al- 
most every  street  corner 
there  are  lurid  portraits  of 
guerrilla  leaders  and  fun- 
damentalist imams. 

Mohamed  Rashid,  aged 
63,  the  mukhtar  (village 
leader)  of  Ayta  AX-Jabbal, 
reckons  70  per  cent  of  his  | 
community  support  Amal, 
the  main  Shiite  political 1 
movement  which  provides 
most  of  the  economic  assis- 
tance to  the  south.  Thirty 
per  cent  support  Hizhullah, 
which  does  most  of  the 
fighting,  while  all  his 
people  support  “the 
resistance”. 

“Our  children  are  grow- 
ing up  to  Join  the  resistance 
and  fight  the  Israelis.  Some 
of  those  children  are  train- 
ing even  now,*'  Mr  Rashid 
said. 

Shells  have  repeatedly 
rained  down  on  his  house 
and  those  of  Ms  neigh- 
bours. It  has  been  quieter 
since  April,  when  the  Israe- 
lis and  Hizbullah  agreed 
not  to  target  civilians,  but 


the  village  is  still  nervous. 
Mr  Rashid's  five-year-old 
niece,  Kadijah,  still  runs 
for  cover  under  the  stairs 
whenever  she  hears  the 
thud  and  whoosh  of  shells 
overhead. 

Asked  how  he  advises 
youths  who  come  to  him 
with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming Hizbullah  fighters. 
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Mr  Rashid  said:  “I  tell 
them:  Tf  you  want  to  go  to 
the  resistance  then  you  go 
andfighf.” 

Asked  about  Israel's  con- 
cern that  a withdrawal 
from  its  “security  zone” 
would  simply  allow  Hizbul- 
lah, Amal  and  their  Iranian 
and  Syrian  backers  to' 
launch  attacks  on  its  north- 


ern towns.  Mr  Rashid  in- 
sisted that  local  leaders 
like  Wm  would  not  allow  It, 
for  (bar  of  an  Israeli  return. 

“The  Lebanese  here  are 
against  Syrians,  Iranians, 
Israelis  and  all  outsiders 
If  the  Israelis  leave  Leb- 
anon, the  factions  will  stop. 
They  are  only  fighting  to 
force  them  out  And  if  the 
factions  tried  anything,  the 
people  would  stop  the 
factions.” 

However,  local  leaders 
are  evidently  not  in  foil 
control  of  the  region.  De- 
spite Oielr  opposition,  Syr- 
ian workers,  have  flooded 
in,  undercutting  Lebanese 
labour  and  causing  wide- 
spread unemployment. 

Ip  the  village  of  Sated, 
two  miles  east  of  Tibnin,  lo- 
cals complain  that  Syrians 
have  taken  all  the  construc- 
tion work.  Little  can  be 
done  because  of  Syria's  In- 
fluence over  the  Beirut  gov- 

BVmnMifgnii  Amal 

One  of  Sated's  Christians 
(who  make  up  a quarter  of 
the  village  population)  said 
he  saw  no  difference  be- 
tween the  Israeli  and  Syr- 
ian “occupations”. 

“If  the  Israelis  and  Syri- 
ans both  left,  Lebanon 
wcmld  be  able  to  solve  its 
own  problems.  It  used  to  be 
a fine  country,”  he  said. 
But  what  If  the  Syrians  stay 
behind?  “Ah,  that  would  he 
another  problem.” 


Dozens  killed  Calcutta  mourns 

in  Algeria  raid  M other  Teresa 


Rachld  Khtef 


Attackers  massacred 
at  least  87  people  near 
the  Algerian  capital  at 
the  weekend,  slashing 
throats,  cutting  off  arms  and 
opening  women’s  stomachs, 
survivors  and . hospital  offi- 
cials said. 

About  100  people  were  in- 
jured in  the  three-hour  attack 
that  began  on  Friday  night  on 

the  outskirts  of  Beni  Messous, 
12  miles  west  of  Algiers,  hos- 
pital officials  said. 

Two  opposition  political 
parties  claimed  that  about  150 
people  had  been  killed  in  the 
attack,  which  occurred  in  a 
wooded  area  with  no  electric- 
ity and  numerous  makeshift 
homes. 

About  50  men  armed  with 
knives  and  hatchets  sur- 
rounded the  area  at  about 
10pm,  then  kicked  In  doors 
and  went  after  their  victims, 
most  of  whom  were  women. 

The  assailants  reportedly 
screamed  like  jackals  as  they 
surrounded  the  area,  a char-, 
acteristic  also  described  by 
witnesses  to  previous 

The  massacre  was  the 
worst  since  August  29,  when 
up  to  300  people  were  slain  in 
Rais,  south  of  Algiers. 

Despite  desperate  calls  for 
help  by  the  people  of  Beni 
Messous,  it  was  not  until  iam 
that  the  security  forces  ar- 
rived and  the  afigsrilaw+a  Left. 
There  is  a military  barracks 
in  Beni  Messous  and  it  was 
not  clear  why  help  did  not 
come  sooner. 

There  was  no  immediate 
claim  of  responsibility  for  the 
attacks.  Such  massacres  are 
usually  blamed  on  the  Armed 
Islamic  Group,  one  of  several 
tactions  trying  to  topple  Alge- 
ria's military-backed  govern- 
ment More  than  60,000  people 
have  beat  killed  in  the  five- 
year  insurgency. 

“They  kicked  the  door  in, 
took  the  men,  forced  teem 
outside,  slit  their  throats,” 
said  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
Benbrahln  family  seven  of 
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whose  relatives  were  killed. 
“They  came  back,  took  out 
my  aunt  and  slit  her  throat, 
after  slashing  open  her 
stomach." 

She  said  three  men  had  at- 
tacked her  home.  She  had  es- 
caped through  a window 
when  the  attackers  went  out- 
side, then  hid  in  the  forest  till 
daybreak. 

The  attack  was  part  of  a 
new  wave  of  violence  that 
began  after  parliamentary 
elections  on  June  5. 

A series  of  other  killings  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  left 
nearly  100  dead,  most  of  them 
Muslim  militants  wriari  by 
the  security  forces,  Algerian, 
newspapers  reported. 

On  Friday,  four  people  were 
killed  and  27  injured  by  a 
bomb  planted  under  a seat  of 
a bus  near  Blida,  30  miles 
SOtrte  of  the  aapHnl. 

Four  members  of  the  Alge- 
rian Renewal  Party  had  their 
throats  slit  on  Friday  at  a 
roadblock  near  Saida,  south- 
west of  Algiers;  16  people 
were  unwi  in  a other  wtfarfrw 
tn  the  same  region. 

Security  forces  killed  48 
Muslim  extremists  near 
Chrea,  outside  Blida,  and  20 
others  in  the  Djerba  region 
south  of  Algiers,  the  news- 
papers said.— AP. 


Narayanan 
fan  Calcutta 


HOUSANDS  of  mourners 
I converged  on  a church  in 
I Calcutta  yesterday  for 
their  last  glimpse  of  Mother 
Teresa,  who  died  on  Friday. 

Many  women  broke  down. 
“Oh,  Mat’Oh.  Ma!"  they 
chanted,  kneeling  In  prayer 
near  a glass  case  in  which  the 
mm’s  embalmed  body  lay  at 
St  Thomas’s  Church. 

The  Indian  prime  minister, 
Inder  Kumar  Gujral,  was 
among  VIPs  at  the  church  In 
Calcutta's  business  district 
Braving  a monsoon  down- 
pour, mourners  lined  up  with 
umbrellas  and  white  wreaths 
to  pay  homage  to  Mother 
Teresa,  who  died  of  a heart 
attack,  aged  87. 

She  had  planned  to  lead 
inter-faith  prayers  at  St 
Thomas's  on  Saturday  for 
Diana,  Princess  of  Wales. 


Mr  Gnjral’s  cabinet  has  de- 
cided to  have  a state  funeral 
— usually  accorded  only  to 
senior  politicians  — for  the 
nun  of  Albanian  descent,  who 
came  to  India  In  1928,  and 
won  the  Nobel  peace  prize. 

She  will  be  burled  next  Sat- 
urday, and  the  government 
has  declared  a day  of  state 
mourning  Flags  will  fly  at 
half-mast 

President  Bill  Clinton 
linked  her  with  Diana: 
"Mother  Teresa  and  Princess 
Diana  — two  women  of  vastly 
different  backgrounds  and 
worlds  — are  gone,  but  each 
of  them  In  her  own  way  has 
shown  us  what  It  Is  to  live  a 
Ufa  of  meaning  through  con- 
cern for  others,"  he  said. 

Pope  John  Paul,  speaking 
in  his  Sunday  address,  said: 
“She  leaves  us  the  testimony 
at  the  love  of  God  that  . . . 
transformed  her  life  into  a 
total  gift  to  her  brothers  and 
sisters.”— Reuter. 


New  from  America 


ST.  JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 

MARE  ST.  LONDON  E84SA. 
(Charity  ReL  No.  231323) 

Since  IMS  we  have  shared 
the  grief  and  eased  the  pain 
of  countless  suffering  souls. 
Last  year  alone  900  found 
peace  with  the  help  of  your 
vital  gifts.  Most  (A  then  died 
of  cancer  - but  so  serenely 
that  you  would  hardly  know. 
Yow  concern  b as  encoara^ng 
as  your  generosity  and  we 
thank  you  for  your  inspiring 
tout 

Sitter  Superior,  jp 
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Master  of  people 
and  palace 

A defining  week  for  Tony  Blair 

2L®£*3>ys  ,risky  to  pronounce  on  the  current 
s^ength  of  a political  leader.  Fate  usually  ensures  that 
wiuim  a few  hours,  scandal  breaks  or  “events  happen” 
and  the  once-in vincible  suddenly  looks  fraiL  Reraem- 1 n+  « 

her  aSSf^entof  ^ of  ■tot  Stes’wife  a wisdom 

her  Chancellor.  Nigel  Lawson?  “Unassailable"  she  said  I that  resonates.  This  week,  by 
sooo  he  was  gone.  It’s  equally  tricky  to  make  " 
political  judgements  after  a week  which  has  loomed  so 
much  larger  than  conventional  politics.  To  nominate 
political  ‘‘winners”  and  “losers”  after  such  a week  aim 
smacks  dangerously  of  poor  taste. 

And  yet,  like  the  country  itself,  Tony  Blair  emerges 
from  the  last  seven  days  in  a new  position.  His 


Devolution:  Guardian  commentators  analyse  the  fundamental  differences  in  the  plans 


Don’t  let  Labour  rule 


Preston 


G 


EORGE  KENNAN  is 
tiie  true  sage  of  onr 
straggling  world.  He 
sits  in  Princeton, 


chance,  be  could  be  address- 
ing Princes  Street,  Edln- 
bqrgh-  Anfl  who  knows,  even 
Wee  wnb  MeWagna.  at  36. 
might  pause  toUsten? 

Onr  fatal  deficiency  (says 
Kennen  in  anew  forward  to  a 
series  of  essays  than  his  last 
15  years)  is  “fee  feflure  to  rec- 
ognise fee . *a»«rtffeii  differ- 
ence between  fee  ‘nation’  and 
the  ‘state’  mid  the  assump- 
tion, for  purposes  of  interna- 
tional organisation.  that  the 
two  are  identical”. 

Not  so.  “What  constitutes  a 
nation  is  a subjective  sense  of 
identity  — a condition  that 
can  mark  fee  small  ««***  weak 


collectivity  as  well  as  the 
great,  powerful  ana,  but  says 
nrrfhinp  about  fee  capacity  of 
a collectivity  to  bear  fee  bur- 
dens of  an  unrestricted  sover- 
eignty and  to  contribute  use- 
fully, In  the  capacity  of  a 
state,  to  international  life." 

Khnnen.  is  tenting  about  a 
world  where  the  hianir  as- 
sumption that  nationhood 
equals  statehood  goes  unchal- 
lenged, where  the  detritus  left 
over  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Soviet  Union  flag  nnWiIng  to 
contribute:  absurdity  “in  an 
age  when  fee  theoretical 
status  of  unlimited  sover- 
eignty, even  as  an  attribute  of 
the  larger  and  better-qualified 
state.  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  unreal”. 

Let's  lay  that  across  fee 
frenzy  of  the  next  four  days. 
Does  a parliament,  with  tax- 
ing resource,  define  Scottish 
nationality  for  all  time?  Or 
can  it  be  only  one  more  notch 
as  the  ratchet  moves  on  to  in- 
dependent statehood? 

There  are  two  starkly  con- 
trasting answers  on  offer  to 
Scotland  this  week.  The  Nats 
ratchet  on,  taking  what  they 
can  get  in  order  to  get  more 
later.  Labour  and  Liberals  be- 
lieve that  the  sense  of  nation- 
ality enhanced  by  the  Assem- 
bly will  create  a happy. 


handling  of  the  death  of  Diana  has  left  him  — for  now 
at  least  — more  dominant  than  any  prime  minister 
since  Margaret  Thatcher  following  the  recapture  of 
Port  Stanley.  Several  observers  have  said  the  Prin- 
cess’s death  might  be  Mr  Blair’s  Falklands  Rictor,  and 
the  parallels  are  not  fatuous.  Tony  Blair  is  in  the 
ascendant,  suddenly  master  of  all  he  surveys. 

The  change  began  with  with  his  remarks  eight  days 
ago,  on  the  morning  of  the  crash,  and  gmfori  fricirfe 
Westminster  Abbey  during  Saturday’s  funeral  with  his 
reading  from  Corinthians.  Both  were  consummate 
performances,  even  if  they  were  utterly  genuine.  The 
sheer  seriousness,  the  gravity  of  his  tone  matrhod  the 
depth  of  grief  coursing  through  the  country.  He 
captured  the  national  mood,  not  once  but  twice.  His  — 
or,  more  likely,  Alastair  Campbell’s  — description  of 
Diana  as  the  People’s  Princess  was  so  pitch-perfect  that 
it  became  the  signature  phrase  of  the  entire,  remark- 
able week.  It  took  on  with  the  crowds  massing  in 
London,  instantly  rivalling  “Queen  of  Hearts”  as  the 
dedication  of  choice  on  the  bouquets,  teddies  and  raids 
that  now  decorate  Kensington,  St  James’s  and  Buck- 
ingham Palace 

Sceptics  underestimate  the  significance  of  this  kind 
of  connection  between  leader  and  public.  3h  April  1995 
Bill  Clinton  led  Americans  in  mourning,  following  the 
shock  of  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing.  Be  fulfilled  the 
“father  of  the  nation"  element  of  the  presidential  job 
description  so  well,  his  poll  ratings  skyrocketed. 

Crucially.  Mr  Clinton  never  once  lost  that  poll  lead 
over  his  rivals,  all  the  way  until  his  re-election  18 
months  later.  Collective  moments  like  that  one  or  the 
death  of  Diana  are  defining  for  a politician.  A view  gets 
formed,  which  can  be  very  hard  to  dislodge.  Tony  Blair 
feced  that  test  last  week,  and  excelled.  The  utter  failure 
of  William  Hague  to  rise  to  the  same  occEBion  only 
confirmed  the.  current  irrelevance  of  tbe/Conserva- 
tives.  Perhaps  >aH  the  talk  of  the  “new  Britain”  which 
seemed  to  take  shape  last  week  is  overblown.  But  if  it 

is  not,  and  a younger,  more  open  society  is  genuinely  jn  {he  DTHTCiDalRV  COUld  b©  a 
forming,  then  today’s  Tories  are  definitely  on  the  edges  > r"  ipom-jr  w « 

of  it 

So,  it  seems,  is  the  House  of  Windsor  — which  brings 
us  to  fee  second  arena  in  which  Mr  Blair  triumphed. 

Whatever  fee  briefers  are  saying  now,  fee  picture 
emerges  of  a royal  dan,  holed  up  in  Balmoral,  which 
took  its  orders  from  Downing  Street  The  prime 
minister,  it  seems,  understood  the  need  for  a public 
gesture  and,  perhaps  in  that  15  minute  conversation 
with  Prince  Charles,  set  out  how  they  might  make 
amends.  Much'  was  made  of  the  Queen  bowing  her 
head  when  Diana’s  casket  passed  her  on  Saturday  — 
but  she  had  already  bent  her  knee  to  Tony  Blair. 

Republicans  will  hope  the  PM  is  playing  a canny 
game,  saving  the  Windsors  this  week  so  feat  they  will 
be  beholden  to  him  everafter.  Maybe  he  was  just 
helping  them  out  for  their  sake.  But  he  now  has  both 
the  people  behind  him  and  the  crown  at  his  heeL  He  is 
in  a position  of  extraordinary  strength.  We  hope  be 
uses  it  wisely.  ... 

An  Indian  Saint  dies 

Her  virtue  need  resurrecting 

DIAGNOSIS  was  never  her  strong  point  Her  homes  for 
dying  destitutes  in  Calcutta  did  little  to  distinguish 
between  the  curable  and  the  dying  as  the  editor  of  the 
Lancet  the  British  medical  journal,  discovered  on  a 
visit  in  1994.  There  was  little  access  to  painkillers. 

Medical  care  was  haphazard.  Similarly,  she  refused  to 
tackle  the  political  causes  of  homelessness,  preferring 
instead  to  tackle  the  rrmnpfliflto  needs  of  the  destitute 
and  deprived.  She  was  not  just  opposed  to  artificial 
contraception,  abortion  and  divorce  but  vigorously 
campaigned  against  all  three.  She  ran  her  Missionaries 
of  Charily  with  the  autocratic  authority  of.  an  old- 
fasbi oned  headteacher , which,  was  what  she  was  to  real 
life  before  she  set  up  her  femous  charity.  Mother  Teresa 


steady  non-state.  And  fee 
Conservatives,  from  their 
lofty  vantage  point  of  elec- 
toral wipe-out,  want  neither 
of  the  above,  because  they 

agree  with  fee  NSts. 

John  Major  campaigns  for  a 

referendum  No  with  almost 

as  mnch  fervour  as  be  lights 
to  keep  cricket  in  the  new 
academy  of  sport  Wee  Willy 
waxes  lyrical  about  the  perils 
ahead  beyond  the  pall  of  Pais- 
ley. Same  sections  of  the  Tory 
chorus  even,  bizarrely,  see 
the  mourning  of  Diana  as 
their  cue  to  ditch  devolution. 

The  assumption  is  feat  the 
die  cast  on  Thursday  will  be 
one  of  principle,  the  great  div- 
ide between  preaeit  subservi- 
ence and  foture  freedom.  In 
feet,  what  happens  afterwards 
will  determine  everything: 
and  crucially,  1 think,  the  bea- 
con, irrelevant,  railing  con- 
servatives will  be  most  impor- 
tant of  all  to  that  It  is  what 
they  do  next  which  counts. 

There  is.  of  course,  a sense 
Of  Scottish  nationality  You 
bear  it.  eddying  around 
Murrayfleld  or  lilting  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  at  festi- 
val time.  This  is  more,  much 
more,  than  mere  regionalism. 
The  history  of  the  land,  and 
the  political  assumptions  that 
drive  It,  have  little  to  do  with  j 


London,  The  question  is  bow 
difference  is  to  bo  de- 
fined. 

There  was  a time,  only,  a 
third  of  a century  or  so  ago, 
when  Scottish  Conservatism 
stffl  made  potent,  if  fedtog, 
sense.  The  Ead  of  Home,  look- 
ing for  a safe  seat  to  cfahn 
Dawning  Street  from,  happed 
straight  to  the  rafting  acres  of 

Perth.  He  was  a laird  daim- 
lng  his  inheritance.  The 
Tories  were  the  party  of  the 
lairds.  Class  and  wealth 
walked  hand-in-band  to  the 

polling 

Mm  Thatcher  didn’t  de- 
stroy aft  feat  just  because  she 
was  a hectoring  southern 
RngUnh  woman.  ■*fe«  finished 
off  her  decrepit  Scottish  bat- 
talions because  she  also 
nreached  an  end  to  class  and 
deference.  She  left  John 
Major  nothing  to  work  with. 


anefog  way  of  trying  to  see  off 

toe  Nats,  who  are  the  real  op- 
position, across  the  swathe  of 
fee  Central  Belt  But  because 
fee  Highlands  and  the  Bor- 
ders and  the  East  fear  Strath- 
clyde domination  quite  as 
Iear  London, 
this  will  be  a PR  parliament 
wbh  an  electoral  cycle  of  its 
own,  divorced  from  British 
general  elections. 

You  can  write  the  script  al- 
ready. Who’ll  want  to  vote 
time  after  time  for  an  overall 
Labour  majority?  That’s  the 
trouble  with  Paisley:  auto- 
matte  electa  bility  produced 
seedy  corruption,  whatever 
the  party  labeL  There  will 
need  to  be  an  alternative  Scot- 
tish administration -In-wait- 
ing. Not  the  Liberals,  on  cur- 
rent Blair-cosy  form.  That 
only  leaves  the  Nats,  the 
second  biggest  party  and  the 


Mrs  Thatcher  finished  off  her  decrepit 
Scottish  battafions  because  she 
preached  an  end  to  class  and  deference 


The  boy  from  Brlxton  hadn't 
a due. 

But  to  brute  political 
practicality,  devolution  is  to 
be  mare  than  a slope, 

then  the  Assembly  win  dirdy 
need  the  balance  that  the  Con- 
servatives (and  they  alone) 
can  bring.  The  Ides  of  Dewar, 

in  riAtafl.  inalw  that  rarHiln 

Labour,  foil  of  non-idealfs- 
tic  anxiety,  wants  to  protect 
its  dominant  Scottish  wing 
and  tiie  fid  dice  of  Westmin- 
ster action  which  follows  in 
train.  Devolution  Is  its  bat 


tbreaL  But  set  a Nat  ChleT 
Minister  in  Edinburgh  (Just 
like  a Nat  Chief  Minister  in 
Catalonia)  and  the  fat  pours 
steadily  over  the  fire. 

There  is,  though,  one  bar- 
rier across  this  path.  Simply: 
the  policies  don't  fit.  Scottish 
New  Labour  is  lnstinrtively 
closer  to  Old  Labour  than  to 
any  Islingtaman  vision.  And 
the  Nats,  seeking  to  outbid 
them,  are  further  left  still  in 
their  first  for  social  regula- 
tion. Here's  a nation,  a deeply 
cautious  old  nation,  a conser- 


vative nation  bathed  in  his- 
tory, without  a party  of  the 
right  to  call  its  own.  That 
does  not  make  sense. 

Devolved  Scotland  needs  a 
strong  Conservative  pres- 
ence. It  needs  a dual  West- 
minster linkage  which  helps 
tie  the  Edinburgh  chamber 
into  a wider  national  context. 
It  needs  to  he  able  to  express 
its  innate  conservatism  in 
broader  ways  than  the  re- 
cycling of  thp  politics  of  the 
left  — for  there’s  nobody 
more  deeply  conservative 
than  a Paisley  Labour  MP. 

In  sum,  if  the  Conservative 
Party  in  Scotland  did  not 
exist  (pegging  along  wife  17 
per  rent  of  the  vole  last  May) 
it  would  be  necessary  to  cre- 
ate It  — or  rather,  to  recreate 
It  In  ways  which  work  north 
of  the  border.  The  pivotal  fig- 
ure for  the  next  five  years  is 
Wee  WlUy,  His  critical  Job  la 
coming  to  terms. 

If  that  happens,  then  — as 
George  Kerman  would  say  — 
there  Is  an  answer  with  the 
hint  of  stability  to  it;  there  Is 
a haven  between  the  "subjec- 
tive sense  of  identity"  and  the 
deluding  "burdens  of  unre- 
stricted sovereignty'*.  Like 
him,  we  can  see  that  the  rush 
for  separation  is  also  a scuttle 
into  incoherence  and  Impo- 
tence. But  finding  a steady 
state  Is  more  than  a cross  on  a 
scrap  of  paper.  It  Is  striking  a 
balance  which  only  the  party 
of  present  rejeclionlsm  and 
fear  can  do,  with  determina- 
tion, for  itself. 


At  A Century's  End,  by  Georgs 
Kerman,  is  published  In 
paperback  this  month 
(Norton,  CIO  95) 


A kinder, 
more  gentle 
nationalism 
for  Wales 


Jonathan  Freediand  argues 
that  the  devolution  plan 


model  for  democracy  in  England 


Y 


OU  almost  feel 
sorry  for  them. 
For  months  they 
have  been  a blip 
on  the  political 
radar  .screen,  first  forgotten 
among  fee  distractions  of 
summer,  thwi  obscured  by  the 
larger  struggle  for  home  rule 
in  Scotland.  Last  week  the  Yes 
for  Wales  campaign  was 
shoved  further  into  obscurity, 
silenced  by  the  death  of  the 
principality's  feirest  lady. 

Now,  the  activists  readily 
admit  they  are  In  a battle  to 
be  heard  at  alL  Scotland’s  ref- 
erendum will  dominate  until 
Thursday,  leaving  the  move- 
ment for  Welsh  devolution 
just  six  days  to  press  its  case 
— and  to  reverse,  the  4-to-l 
defeat  it  suffered  when  the 
matter  was  last  put  to  the 
people,  back  in  1979. 

And  yet.  hard  though  it  has 
been  to  concentrate  on  any- 
thing beyond  Westminster 
Abbey  and  London’s  various 

palaces  these  past  few  days, 
the  Changes  bubbling  away  in 
Wales  are  worth  a hard  look. 
There  Is  less  of  the  heat  and 
fury  which  one  finds  Just  be- 
low the  surface  in  Scotland;  it 
is  a softer,  gentler  national- 
ism in  Wales.  But*  almost  for 
that  reason,  the  arrangements 


the  Welsh  are  now  consider- 
ing are  much  likelier,  models 
for  the  rest  of  Britain.  In 
short,  some  day  we  may  all  be 
governed  this  way. 

was  not'a  political  Reformer  or  a medical  pioneer^but-aT 

deeply  religious  Catholic  missionary.  If  was  perfectly  sming  fe»t  t>y»  atmospherics 
fair  for  medical  commentators,  to  point  to  ways  in  of  the  Wales  campaign  forms 
which  her  homes  could  give  more  help  to  the  deprived,  a sharp  contrast  with  the  one 

but  wrone  of  her  political  critics  to  want  to  turn  her  wife  ius*  hours  to  ™?,1? 
out  wrong  _ -wostinal  rpfnrmer  Scotland.  There  is  no  Welsh 

into  something  she  wasnt  a political  raormer.  hne  ^ Braveheart- 

always  insisted  she  was  non-political,,  which  was  one  nn  show  north  of  the 
reason  she  was  able  to  expand  her  charity  to  over  100  border,  little  Of  Scotland's  de- 
states.  It  allowed  her  to  embrace  both  Margaret  fiant  urge  to  cast  off  the  yoke 

- although  she  was  later  to lupla^LW  bringing  a WeIsh  victory 

not  doing  enough  to  tackle  homelessness  to  Britain. __  &nd  who  boast  of  as-to- 

• Her  initiatives  ranged  from  settingup  homes  tor  tne  2 ^ private 

victims  of  the  Bhopal  explosion  to  special  hostels  for  polling,  go  out  of  tbedr  way  to 
Aida  snffbrvr;  to  Wachtogtori.  DC.  By  the  Kid  her  emphasise  how  tight  the  con- 

roDnd  neetjop  with  England  will 

the  world,  which  in  fee  last  yew  fed  ‘fMacroeconnmfopoaicy  wfll 

treated  90,000  lepers  and  provided  education  for  20.CW0  ^ ^ at  the  UK  level." 

shnn  children.  But  it  will  be  for  her  work  tenong  the  soothes  Ron  Davies,  the  Secre- 
dfistitute  and  deprived  in  India  that  she  willbe  most  tary  of  State  for  Wales, 

remembprad  She  befflCD  this  missionary  work  in  Cal-  addressing  a-  gathering  of 
itsmemnerea,  one  ves***  ..  . .t^_  hnfrt-  a business  leaders.  This  is  not 

ditto  in  194R  Jt  was^ a2S?^ri2L^i5  about  the  Identity  or  integrity 
network  of  shelters  for  homeless  cbHftm. seriously ^ ^ ^ CQn±rary> 

destitutes,  and  lepers.  She  came  to  see  “being  unwantKi  heandhiscoDeagues  insist,  a 

as  the  worst  disease  that  any  human  bang  can  expm-  Yes  vote  will  only  strengthen 

ence”.  Her  almost  4,000  mfegonaxiffi  wife  tern  40000 
lay  co-workers  were  under  instruebon  to  cherteh  and 
respect  the  unwanted  and  deserted.  She  personified  two 
of  the  most  humane  virtues  — compassion  and  anfir 
materialism  — in  a world  in  which  both  became  deeply 
unfashionable.  Belatedly  both  are  now  recognised  wife 
many  societies  trying  desperately  to  resurrect  fee  first  frmor  mimstei 1 ■ Fgsr  : Hata. 

&ped  SMfiMSS 

inspire  Tony  Blair  yesterday  to.  call  for  a hetta-  and  gveryoce  ^ ia  about 

more  compassionate  Britain”.  Her  belief  meant  she  had  ^ gq  {he  same  way-  The 
no  fear  of  dying.  For  her,  “death  is  going  home  . 


the  imlan  by  HiuWng  the 
scope  for  Welsh  resentment  dC 
Westminster  now  the  nation  , 
win  have  only  itself  — or  its 
60  representatives  — to 
blame. 

Davies's  lieutenant,  the 


North  East,  the  Sooth  West 
and  are  all  "champ- 

ing at  the  hit”  for  a measure 
of  self-rule,  he  says.  “We  can’t 
afford  to  get  left  behind.” 
Many  veteran  observers  of 
the  politics  of  the  principality 
see  arguments  like  those  as 
typically  Welsh,  playing  to 
the  lack  of  self-confidence 
which  has  historically 
plagued  fee  nation.  There  is 
something  to  that  view: 
Labour  strategists  report 
that;  in  focus  groups.  Welsh 
voters  say  theyTl  back  devolu- 
tion because  Tony  Blair 
wants  them  to.  “IT  the  boss 
wants  it,  well  give  it  to  him, 
said  one  Labour  voter  in  just 
such  a session.  Zt  is  ton  to 
imagine  what  would  happen 


to  a member  of  Labour's  Yes- 
Yes  campaign  who  dared  urge 
Scottish  voters  to  vote  for  self- 
rule  in  order  to  make  an 
Enjdlsh-accexLted  prime  min- 
ister happy.  It  would  not  be 
pretty. 

A library  toll  of  doctoral 
theses  could  be  — probably 
has  been  — written  to  explain 
this  relative  weakness  of 
Welsh  national  feeling.  Bid- 
ing in  the  back  of  his  Cabinet- 
rank  Jaguar,  Davies  spins  his 
own  theory.  "The  vote  in  Scot- 
land is  about  the  recreation 
of  a parliament  that  existed 
300  years  ago.  It’s  about  right- 
ing  a wrong,  it’s  about 
national  identity.  That  sense 
of  confidence  does  not  exist  to 
Wales.”  - 

Huw  Roberts,  special  ad- 
viser to  the  Welsh  secretary, 
pipes  up  from  behind  the 
steering  wheeL  He  points  oat 
that  Wales  never  had  a Robert 
the  Brace,  that  “there  is  no 
long  history  of  Wales  as  a 
rwrHnn  separate  from  Eng- 
land”; He  and  his  boss  recall 
fee  short-lived  parliament  at 
Machynlleth,  but  neither  can 
quite  pinpoint  fee  date  — 
they're  pretty  sure  it  was 
sometime  in  fee  ISfe  century. 
If  5 hard  to  imagine  fee  equiv- 
alent scene  being  played  out 
in  Scotland. 


UCH  things  seem  to 
matter  less  in 
Wales.  Sure  there  is 
a National  Gallery, 
_ and  . a Welsh 
National  Opera  and  fee  lflte. 
But  the  sense  a£  distinctness  Is 
simply  milder  than  else- 
where. Perhaps  it's  because 
the  country’s  population  in- 
cludes so  many  manners,  par- 
ticularly those  who  crossed 
over  from  Merseyside  and  be- 
yond during  the  industrial 
revolution.  Wales  Is  highly 
tolerant  of  new  arrivals.  It  is 
noticeable,  for  example,  that 
no  "one  seems  to  mind  that 
Peter  Hain  speaks  wife  an 
accent  that  ia  more  Pretoria 
than  Pontypridd.  Others 
muse  that  it  might,  paradoxi- 
cally, be  Wales's  language 


that  accounts  for  fee  coun- 
try’s laidback  sense  of  iden- 
tity. Because  they  have 
national  tongue  — effectively 
lacking  In  Scotland  — people 
are  relaxed  about  fee  other 
trappings  of  nationhood.  “The 
tnngiiHgfl  gtves  us  d pontoon 
without  a political  structure," 
says  Huw  Roberts.  Not  that 
this  cultural  identity  is  al- 
ways so  cuddly.  In  the  1970s 
many  English-speakers  op- 
posed devolution,  then 
strongly  identified  with  the 
Welsh  language  movement, 
tearing  they  would  be  forced 
to  speak  an  alien  tongue  — so 
becoming  strangers  in  their 
own  land.  Today’s  Yes  effort 
has  shrewdly  moved  to  as- 
suage that  anrlrfy;  thk  Hmp 
the  Welsh  Language  Society 
is  taking  .a  back  seat.  Mind 
you,  it's  also  true  that  fee 
langnagp  campaigners  have 
got  most  of  what  they  want  — 
from  ciwuiHananiw  transla- 
tion in  Welsh  council  Cham- 
bers to  S4C.  fee  all-Welsh  TV 
channel.  Once  a boiling  issue. 


the  heat  has  now  an  but  gone. 
The  simplest  feet,  explains 


Ron  Davies,  is  that  Welsh  and 
Bngtteii  Ufa  are  intricately 
woven  together  and,  nearly 
always  have  been.  There  is  no 
geographic  “buffer”  between 
fee  two,  and  economic  life  is 
all  but  Inseparable. 

And  so,  Davies  and  his  al- 
lies are  obliged  to  malte  an 
argument  that  has  little  to  do 
wife  St  David  and  green  val- 
leys. The  Yes  campaign  is  not 
selling  identity,  but  good  gov- 
ernance. The  result  is  a pro- 
gramme that  is  rational,  but 
tentative.  On  offer  is  not  Scot- 
land’s full-blown  parliament 
of  129  members,  but  an  assem- 
bly with  Just  60.  Unlike  fee 
Scots,  Welsh  voters  will  fece 
just  one  question  on  the  ballot 
paper  on  September  18,  wife 
no  option  of  arming  their  as- 
sembly with  the  power  to 
brine  to  extra  cafe  by  adding 
a few  pennies  on  income  tax. 
The  Cardiff  chamber  will  sun- 
ply  allocate  the  money  cur- 
rently spent  by  the  Welsh 
Office.  As  the  city's  chatter- 
ing classes  are  quick  to  point 
out  the  referendum  will  not, 
strictly  speaking,  devolve 
power  at  aZL*  rather,  powers 


already  termed  out  to  the 
Welsh  office  will  now  be  sub- 
ject to  greater  accountability 
It  is  democratisatlon,  rather 
than  devolution,  which  is  on 
offer. 

In  these  limited  terms,  the 
case  for  Welsh  devolution  is 
difficult  to  argue.  It  win  allow 
people  dose  scrutiny  of  fee 
public  action  that  is  taken  in 
their  name  — precisely  the 
kind  of  decentralisation  pro- 
gressives have  demanded  for 
an  Britain  for  so  long. 


ISTENING  to  fee  ar- 
guments. it  becomes 
clear  that  what 
Labour  is  Involved 
in  here  is  something 
quite  rare:  politicians  who 
can  currently  exercise  power 
— and  spend  tots  of  money  — 
with  very  little  scrutiny,  are 
poshing  for  a system  that  win 
oblige  them  to  face  much 
more.  It  is  not  dear  if  the 
significance  of  this  action  h*« 
quite  sunk  to.  to  Wales  or 

beyond. 

The  point  Is  underlined  by 
tiie  feet  that  20  of  the  assem- 
bly’s members  are  to  be  cho- 
sen by  proportional  represen- 
tation, so  denting  the 
certainty  that  the  Cardiff 
body  will  be  a oneparty  fief- 
dam.  Small  sub-committees 
are  to  be  established,  to  allay 
NOrfe  Welsh  fears  that  Car- 
diff and  the  south  will  domi- 
nate. 

The  No  campaign,  woefully 
named  Just  Say  No,  says  aU 
this  amounts  to  a “bureau- 
cratic tier  of  red  tape  and 
gossiping  men  and  women”, 
in  the  words  of  its  founder. 
Carys  Pugh-  But  that  seems 
an  outdated  critique.  For  the 
Welsh  plan  somehow  feds  in 
tune  with  the  current  direc- 
tion of  British  politics  — 
more  coalitions,  leas  central 
control.  If  Scotland  votes  Yes 
on  Thursday,  and  the  momen- 
tum nudges  the  Welsh  to  do 
tiie  same  a week  later,  we- 
may  all  soon  be  living  in  a 
very  different  country. 


The  Guardian  Welsh  Devolution 
Debate,  with  leading  politicians 
and  lobbyists,  takes  place  In 
Cardiff  on  September  10.  For 
tickets  (free)  call  01222  224488 
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Wizard  of 
the  baton 
and  disc 

THE  20th  century  has  l multinational  Polygram  in  | wanted.  He 
witnessed  a revolu-  the  early  1980s.  budding  in! 

tkm  in  the  perform-  Solti’s  pre-eminence  as  an  foists  he 
mg  arts:  conduc-  LP  name  coincided  with  and  company.  1 
tors,  actors,  singers  related  to  his  period  as  mnsie  English  Ri 


THE  20th  century  has 
witnessed  a revolu- 
tion in  the  perform- 
ing arts:  conduc- 
tors, actors,  singers 
and  instrumentalists  have  ac- 
quired an  afterlife.  Because 
performances  can  be  recorded 
and  edited,  they  may  seem 
less  ephemeral.  But  that 
changes  the  “judgment  of  his- 
tory", which  for  performing 
artists  used  to  depend  on  the 
reputation  they  enjoyed  at 
death.  The  vast  recorded  leg- 
acy of  Georg  Solti,  who  has 
died  aged  84,  may  or  may  not 
guarantee  his  status. 

Critics  could  be  unkind 
about  him  as  an  interpreter, 
while  conceding  his  bril- 
liance as  an  orchestral 
trainer  and  operatic  music 
director.  Like  Herbert  von 
Karajan,  who  bad  a very  dif- 
ferent style,  political  history  | 
and  taste,  Solti  was  the  bene- 
ficiary or  victim  of  promo- 
tional hype. 

But  Solti  was  more  respon- 
sible about  modern  music  and 
less  commercially  exploit- 
ative. For  a Hungarian,  the 
excellence  of  moderns  like 
Bartok  and  Kodaly  was  unar- 
guable. As  a conductor  Solti 
suffered,  perhaps,  from  being 
neither  a composer  nor  a mu- 
sical intellectual-  He  was  es- 
sentially an  instinctive,  vis- 
ceral wizard.  When  results 
were  as  good  as  they  often 
could  be  in  the  flesh  it  was 
hard  to  be  sure  quite  why  the 


multinational  Polygram  in 
the  early  1980s. 

Solti’s  pre-eminence  as  an 
LP  name  coincided  with  and 
related  to  his  period  as  music 
director  at  Covent  Garden.  He 
was  responsible  for  a trans- 
formation in  the  way  the  Co- 
vent Garden  Opera  (renamed 
the  Royal  Opera)  perceived 
itself.  He  gave  the  company 
international  standards  and 
insisted  on  creating  a profes- 
sional artistic  management 
He  introduced  European  as- 
sumptions about  the  artistic 
seriousness  of  the  business, 
and  of  the  importance  of  the 
opera  in  national  life.  He 
launched  many  new  (or  previ- 
ously unheard)  operas  into 
the  Garden’s  repertoire:  Sho- 
stakovich’s Katerina.  Ismai- 
lova and  Strauss’s  Frau  Ohne 
Schauen.  He  engaged  Peter 
Hall  as  an  opera  director.  He 
insisted  that,  to  improve  play- 
ing standards,  women  must 
be  admitted  to  the  orchestra 
for  the  first  Hnw 
Solti  inherited  a company 
struggling  to  balance  its  In- 
ternational aspirations  with 
its  obligations  to  the  fledgling 
national  operatic  tradition. 
Significantly,  the  first  work 
he  conducted  — between 
being  nampti  music  director 
and  taking  up  the  post  — was 
Britten’s  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  staged  by  John  Giel- 
gud. Solti  gave  second 
chances  to  Tippett’s  Midsum- 
mer Marriage  and  Britten’s 


‘I  want  to  do  things 
that  stretch  me 
musically,  and  fight 
the  tendency  to 
become  complacent’ 


flames  had  burnt  so  bright 

Solti's  unique  importance 
as  a leading  figure  of  musical 
culture  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  Is  beyond  argu- 
ment He  was  the  first  con- 
ductor to  put  Wagner’s  entire  | 
Ring  on  to  a set  of  long-play- 
ing records  (1965).  He  put  the 
new  post-war  Covent  Garden  , 
opera  on  the  international 
map.  And,  as  he  showed  when 
he  became  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  orchestral  trainers  of ! 
the  century. 

But  as  an  interpreter,  his 
qualities  remained  controver- 
sial He  could  be  a too- neurotic 
bundle  of  energy  on  the  po- 
dium. Lack  of  relaxation  — a 
reluctance  to  leave  responsi- 
bility with  the  players  — put 
out  of  reach  the  visionary 
vitality  of  Arturo  Toscanini 
(whom  he  assisted  in  the  1930s) 
and  the  masterly  detachment 
of  Wilhelm  Furtwdngler,  with 
whom  he  also  worked. 

At  his  best,  his  perfor- 
mances found  an  inspired  in- 
evitability. But  there  could  be 
a scratchy  doggedness.  In 
Verdi  and  Mozart,  who  both 
count  on  the  lyrical  freedom 
of  the  singers,  Solti  was  vari- 
able. In  Richard  Strauss, 
where  the  composer  (himself 
a conductor)  inscribed  exact- 
ly what  he  wanted  in  the 
score,  Solti's  energy  and  devo- 
tion could  be  thrilling. 

Decca’s  Ring  set  the  stan- 
dard for  other  interpreta- 
tions. There  was  nothing  com- 
parable. Solti's  earlier 
pioneering  LP  of  Richard 
Strauss’s  Salome  was  equally 
a hi-fi  landmark  in  1962.  Solti 
had  been  signed  by  Decca  in 
1947,  his  first  British  connec- 
tion, and  remained  loyal  to 
the  label  when  it  was  casually 
sold  to  the  German-Dutch 


Billy  Budd,  both  of  which  had 
foiled  on  first  appearance, 
and  helped  launch  Tippett’s 
Eng  Priam.  He  also  regularly 
conducted  Tippett  premieres 
with  his  Chicago  orchestra. 

The  opera  house,  sur- 
rounded then  by  a noisome 
fruit  and  vegetable  market, 
had  the  status  of  a national 
institution,  but  its  post-war 
origin  was  entirely  private 
and  accidental.  The  Arts 
Council  stemmed  from  a gov- 
ernment initiative.  But  the 
Covent  Garden  Opera  (which 
at  one  time  was  the  most 
heavily  subsidised  arts  insti- 
tution in  the  country)  was  the 
result  of  an  initiative  by  the 
music  publishers  Boosey  & 
Hawkes  and  the  (private)  Co- 
vent Garden  Opera  Trust 
Boosey  & Hawkes  took  the 
financial  risk  of  reclaiming 
what  had  been  during  the  war  1 
a Mecca  dance  hall. 

Webster,  the  boss  of  this  i 
company,  survived  sniping — 
but  lost  Rafael  Kubelik,  after 
a brief  period  as  music  direc- 
tor. in  the  mid-1950s.  Covent 
Garden  in  the  late  1950s 
achieved  its  brightest  mo- 
ments with  no  music  director 
at  alL  But  Lord  Drogheda,  the 
rhairman  at  the  time  of  Joan 
Sutherland's  Lucia  dl  Lam- 
mermoor  (1959),  was  dear  that 
only  a man  of  Solti's  determi- 
nation, theatrical  experience 
and  commitment  could  capi- 
talise on  the  Garden’s 
achievements  so  for. 

Solti’s  first  impressions,  he 
later  said,  were  that  “there 
was  no  one  there  who  knew 
anything  at  all  about  how  to 
run  an  opera  house".  The 
major  difficulties,  apart  from 
the  usual  English  suspicion  of 
foreigners,  were  lack  of 
rehearsal  space  and  time.  He 
insisted  on  enormous  im- 
provements and  got  what  be 


The  fastest  baton  in  the  west,’ as  Time  called  Solti 


wanted.  He  also  developed  the 
budding  infamy  Aerial  singing 
faigpts  he  discovered  in  the 
company.  Reginald  Goodall’s 
English  Ring  with  Sadler's 
Wells  Opera  was  made  poss- 
ible by  the  fact  that  Solti  at 
the  Garden  had  tyken  British 
talents  seriously.  The  guest 
conductors  during  his  era  in- 
cluded many  British  talents, 
but  also  the  best  internation- 
ally: Solti  never  feared 
competition. 

In  his  own  performances  at 
Covent  Garden,  he  had  no 
easy  ride.  To  start  with  a 

f-lnq^p  In  the  qwipl-irfhanfnp 

booed  every  curtain  call  he 
took.  The  critics  admitted  at 
best  only  modified  rapture 

about  hla  mnrinrtlng.  Win  Mo- 
zart was  said  to  have  gran- 
deur, but  not  the  “Infinitely 
diverse  humanity"  that  it 
more  subtly  invited.  Musical 
highlights  of  his  Garden  work 
included  a Strauss  Arabella 
said  to  be  "a  glimpse  of  para- 
dise” and,  of  course,  the  Ring 
staged  by  Hans  Hotter. 

Solti’s  Ring,  according  to 
Desmond  Shawe-Taylor.  be- 
longed to  a different  tradition 
from  “lyrical  restraint ...  or 
contemplative  breadth . . . 

| Nothing  if  not  red-blooded, 

, [his  reading  was]  vivid,  full- 
textured,  powerful.  There 
have  been  moments  when  his 
lively  temperament  has  led 
him  into  excessive  emphasis- 
' ...But  his  style  in  conduct- 
ing all  composers  has  percep- 
tibly mellowed  and  matured.” 

Commentators  were  peren- 
nially searching  for  evidence 
that  Solti  had  developed  into 
something  more  like  the  great 
Germanic  tradition.  His  later 
Mozart  was  appreciated 
more.  He  did  The  Magic  Flute, 
Schoenberg’s  Moses  and 
Man,  and  Eugene  Onegin, 
with  productions  by  Peter 
HaTl-  The  Schoenberg  was 
only  Hip  third  staging  the 
work  had  ever  received.  His 
OteUo  was  much  praised.  The 
most  famous  guest  perfor- 
mance of  his  time  was  the 
Callas  Tosco  in  1963  with 
Franco  Zeffirelli’s  world-class  , 
staging:  though  it  marked  the 
pm!  of  the  Callas  era. 

It  was  remarkable  that  Solti 
gave  himself  so  generously  to 
the  institution.  But  in  London 
he  put  down  his  roots.  In  1967 
he  married  Valerie  Pitts.  In 

1971  be  was  knighted,  and  in 

1972  he  took  British  national- 
ity. In  a speech  at  the  end  of 
his  regime  at  the  Garden  he  : 
said:  “You  keep  telling  me 
what  I have  done  for  England. 
Look  what  England  has  done 
forme." 

He  had  been  bora  Gyuri 
Stern  in  Budapest,  Hungarian 
capital  of  the  Hapsburg  dual 
monarchy.  His  father  aban- 
doned the  Jewish  family 
name  because  of  anti-Semi- 
tism. Solti  was  a prodigious 
rhiiH  pianist  and  a±  12  was 
giving  recitals  in  Budapest 
and  the  provinces.  He  studied 

at  the  Franz  Liszt  Academy  In 
the  1920s,  where  an  astonish- 
ing collection  of  teachers  in- 
cluded Szfikely,  KodAly,  Bar- 
tok, DahnAnyi  and  Weiner. 
He  decided  (at  14)  to  become  a 
conductor  after  hearing  Erich 
Kleiber  conduct  Beethoven, 
hi  1930,  at  18,  he  joined  the 
Budapest  Opera  as  repetiteur, 
starting  on  the  prescribed 
path  for  would-be  maestros. 

Five  years  later  he  was  as- 
sisting Bruno  Walter  In  Salz- 
burg, returning  to  the  festival 
the  following  two  years  to 
help  Toscanini  prepare  The 
Magic  Flute  and  the  Verdi 
Requiem  (he  was  at  the  glock- 
enspiel for  Toscanini’s  Flute). 
He  made  his  operatic  debut 
conducting  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro  in  Budapest  at  25.  It 
was  an  inauspicious  time  for 
a Jew  to  be  launching  a 
career  in  Hungary. 

In  1939,  he  was  invited  to 
the  Lucerne  Festival  by  Tos- 
canini to  work  with  Walter 
and  Adolf  Busch:  he  got  out  of 


Georg  Solti. . . essentially  instinctive  and  visceral  - and  a leading  figure  of  musical  culture  on  two  continents 


Hungary  Just  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  border  was  closed  by 
war.  In  Switzerland  for  the 
duration,  he  gave  piano  les- 
sons and  accompanied,  win- 
ning first  prize  in  the  Geneva 
piano  competition  of  1942. 
Two  years  later,  he  managed 
to  conduct  a few  concerts 
with  the  Swiss  Radio 
Orchestra. 

It  is  an  irony  that  the  peace 
was  the  making  of  his  career 
— in  Germany  de-Nazifica- 
tion  opened  opportunities, 
and  Solti  was  ideally  pre- 
pared. The  Americans  occu- 
pying Munich  wouldn’t  allow 
conductors  who  had  collabo- 
rated with  the  Nazis  to  work, 
but  they  didn’t  want  to  be 
deprived  of  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  Munich  — eoine  to 
the  opera.  Almost  all  the 
great  German  names  — apart 
from  Erich  Kleiber,  the 
Buschs  and  Ebert — had  done 
Goebbels’s  bidding. 

So  Solti  was  sent  for  from 
Switzerland  in  1946  to  con- 


duct Fidelia,  perhaps  aided  by 
the  American  connection 
through  Toscanini,  and  then 
became  music  director  of  the 
Bavarian  State  Opera  for  the 
next  six  years.  In  1952,  just  40 
years  old,  he  moved  to  Frank- 
furt — and  stayed  there  for 
nine  years  until  he  went  to 
Covent  Garden. 

His  memory  of  what  Peter 
Hall  had  represented  as  an 
innovator  in  his  Covent  Gar- 
den years  lasted  right 
through  until  their  disastrous 
collaboration  cm  Bayreuth’s 
1983  Ring,  when  Solti  commit- 
ted the  inexplicable  sacrilege 
of  altering  the  orchestral 
“cover"  devised  by  Wagner— 
which  accounts  for  the  gener- 
ally sublime  balance  there  be- 
tween voice  and  orchestra. 

He  ma<ip  no  attempt  to 
redeem  the  wreck  of  that  one- 
season-only  experience.  Per- 
haps he  felt  it  was  never- 
meant  to  be:  the  ghosts  of 
Kali  Bfihm  and  Furtw&ngler 
(whom  Solti  bad  also  dis- 


placed in  Munich  after  the 
war)  were  beyond  appeasing. 

After  1947,  armed  with  his  . 
Decca  contract,  he  became  a 
familiar  guest  conductor  with 
almost  all  the  major  orches- 
tras in  the  important  venues: 
Edinburgh  Festival  1952,  Salz- 
burg (for  The  Magic  Flute  and  : 
Idomeneo  with  his  Frankfort  j 
company)  1956.  San  Francisco 

1953,  Chicago  Symphony  Or- 
chestra 1954,  Glyndebourne 

1954,  New  York  Philharmonic 
1987,  Covent  Garden  (Rosen- 
kaoalier  being  his  much- 
praised  debut)  1959.  the  Met 
(with  Tarmh&user)  1960. 

Simultaneously  with  his 
London  appointment  in  1961 
he  was  made  music  director 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic. It  was  London's  gain 
that,  soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment, Dorothy  Chandler,  the 
powerful  benefactor  and  then 
president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  appointed  a young 
associate  conductor  without 
referring  the  matter  to  Solti, 


who  resigned  Immediately. 
From  1971  Solti  was  chief  con- 
ductor of  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony. From  1971-75  he  was 
simultaneously,  music  direc- 
tor of  the  Orchestra  de  Paris. 
He  was  never  workshy.  In 
1977  he  became  chief  conduc- 
tor of  the  LPO. 

Solti's  technique  as  a con- 
ductor was  not  particularly 
lucid,  but  it  kept  his  players 
alert  — and  his  energy  was 
infectious:  “I  have  always 
made  a point  of  playing  those 
works  that  are  not  natural  to 
me.  I want  to  do  things  that 
stretch  me  musically,  ami 
fight  the  tendency  to  become 

complacent.” 

He  was  a martinet  with 
players,  “In  my  orchestra  I 
hate  slackness,  idle  talk  and  i 
lost  time.  But  I can  achieve 
much  more  when  I am  quiet ' 
and  not  shouting.” 

He  was  always  a keen 
study.  His'  startling  Messiah 
at  the  Festival  Hall  in  the  late 
1980s  was  clearly  Influenced 


PHOTOGRAPH:  NEIL  UBBERT 

by  the  change  of  taste  in  early 
music  and  baroque  perfor- 
mance. His  first  complete 
Opera  recording  was  Arabella 
in  1956;  his  first  Mahler  sym- 
phony was  the  Fourth  in  1959 
with  the  Concertgebouw. 
With  the -Chicago  orchestra 
i he  tackled,  most  of  the  Mah- 
lers, a Beethoven  cycle,  a 
huge  range. 

His  stardom  is  amply  docu- 
mented in  a huge  corpus  of 
recordings,  which  will  be  ar- 
gued over  for  many  years,  of 
which  the  latest  is  a Don 
Ciooannl  with  Bryn  Terfel. 

Sdlfo  Infect,  was  a last  link 
with  the  generation  of  singers 
"who  achieved  fame  before  the 
invention  of  the  LP.  He  was 
the  last  maestro  who  served 
his  apprenticeship  between 
the^wars. 

Tom  Sutcliffe 

Georg  (Gydrgy)  Solti,  conductor, 
bom  October  21,  1912:  died 
September  5, 1997 


Cool  head  in  warm-hearted  Chicago 

THE  quality  of  the  Chi-  j cent— he  had  some  imagined  Solti's  plan  was  simple:  j and  Verdi  Requiems,  the  J Leonard  Station.  As  a plan- 1 little  rol 
cago  Symphony  Or-  quota  of  20th-century  Ameri-  rehearse  thoroughly,  hone  Missa  Solemnis , The  Flying  ning  colleague  he  was  sur-l  ring  tan 
chestta  was  not  widely  can  works  which  he  felt  the  precision  during  a series  Dutchman,  Fidelia,  Otello  and  prisingly  flexible  and  reason-  to  most i 

appreciated  outside  should  be  nlaved-  Hie  an-  nf  Chlrsm  Tiarfnrminme  I tho  omvmln*  I 1 >,«  I (n  . La 


THE  quality  of  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony  Or- 
chestra was  not  widely 
appreciated  outside 
the  US  during  the  tenure  of 
Fritz  Reiner  (1953-1962)  and 
his  successor  Jean  Marttaon  . 
(to  1968).  despite  some  local 1 
success  for  the  latter. 

When  the  Board  of  Trustees 
chose  Solti,  he  was  teamed . 
with  the  doyen  of  American  ! 
orchestra  managers,  John  ! 
S Edwards,  witty,  urbane  and 
strategically  astute,  who  had  1 
Just  moved  to  Chicago  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 

Solti’s  first  programme  on 
November  27,  1969  set  the 
tone  for  his  oddball  view  of 
the  American  musical  tradi- 
tion — using  Ives's  Three 
Places  in  New  England  to  in- 
troduce Dvorak's  Cello  Con- 
certo (with  Jacqueline  du  Pre) 
and  Beethoven’s  Eighth  Sym- 
phony. At  programme  meet- 
ings he  would  bark  “Short  US 
opener”  in  bis  Hungarian  ac- 


cent— he  bad  some  imoginoti  : 
quota  of  20th-century  Ameri- 
can works  which  he  felt 
should  be  played.  He  an- , 
nounced  he  would  stay  10  1 
years,  but  remained  22,  be- 1 
coming  Laureate  on  retiring  j 
in  1991.  1 

The  secret  of  Solti's  Chi- 
cago years  included  the  or- : 
chestra’s  maturity  as  a collec- 
tive of  musicians,  strong 
management,  massive  and 
successful  investment  in  Chi- 
cago recordings  by  Decca,  a 
commitment  to  what  was 
then  considered  eclectic  pro- 
gramming. and  a potent  pub- 
lic relations  strategy  to  gain 
universal  standing  for  the  or- 
chestra. A fierce  picture  of 
Solti  on  the  cover  of  Time 
magazine  in  the  early  1970s 
went  with  a story  headed 
“The  fastest  baton  in  the 
wear.  The  way  Solti  was  sold 
to  the.  record-buying  public 
anticipated  Dacca's  later  cam- 
paign with  Pavarotti. 


Solti's  plan  was  simple: 
rehearse  thoroughly,  hone 
the  precision  during  a series 
of  Chicago  performances, 
then  take  the  orchestra  on 
tour  to  Carnegie  Hail,  New 
York,  where  its  own  concert 
series  became  a cult  for  New 
Yorkers,  and  then  visit  the 
musical  centres  of  Europe.  He 
developed  the  Chicagoans' 
natural  talent  for  a foil,  bur- 
nished and  strong  brass 
sound,  accurate  and  flexible 
woodwinds  and  Incisive, 
firmly  drilled,  string  playing. 

Recordings  were  foe  foun- 
dation of  concert  tour  suc- 
cess, and  not  just  Beethoven, 
Bruckner,  Mahler  and 
Brahms  cycles  but  also  com- ; 
plete  operas  and  oratorios 
based  on  concert  perfor- 
mances in  Chicago  and  New , 
York.  Notable  wamplpg  were  1 
foe  Mahler  Eighth  Symphony 
(recorded  In  1974  and  key  lis- 
tening for  marijuana-smoking 
Californians);  foe  Brahms  , 


and  Verdi  ReQutems.  the 
Mrssa  Solemnis,  The  Flying 
Dutchman.  Fidelia,  OteUo  and 
— the  crowning  artistic 
achievement  — Schoenberg’s 
Moses  and  Aron  in  1984, 
pushed  through  its  planning 
stages  by  the  orchestra's  man- 
agement despite  Decca’s  fears 
about  sales. 


Despite  his  auto- 
cratic nature,  Solti 
believed  his  time  in 
Chicago  (approxi- 
mately one  third  of  foe  sea- 
son) should  be  backed  up  by 
the  best  In  guest  conductors. 
He  supported  the  engagement 
of  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  (prin- 
cipal guest  conductor  at  foe 
start  of  his  tenure),  Raphael 
Kubelik.  Claudio  Abbado 
(principal  guest  from  1991  to 
1994),  Daniel  Barenboim  (Sol- 
ti’s successor  as  music  direc- : 
tor).  Carlos  Kleiber  (his  only  I 
US  orchestra  appearances),  I 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas  anti 


Leonard  Station.  As  a plan- 
ning colleague  he  was  sur- 
prisingly flexible  and  reason-' 
able,  as  long  as  he  had  been 
given  all  foe  available  Infor- 
mation on  every  problem. 

Solti’s  Chicago  tenure  was 
also  surprisingly  supportive 
of  this-  century's  music  and 
contemporary  composers. 
There  were  many  world  and 
American  premieres  and  sev- 
eral major  commissions.  He 
conducted  16  world  premieres 
in  20  seasons,  including 
Henze's  Ueliogabalus  libera- 
tor (1972),  Martinu’s  First  Vio- 
lin Concerto  (1973),  Tippett’s 
Fourth  Symphony  (1977)  and 
Byzantium  (1991),  Gunther 
Schuller’s  Flute  Concerto 
(1988),  and  Andrzej  Fanuf- 
nik's  Tenth  Symphony  (1990). 

Despite  this  musical  pro- 
ductivity. he  never  warmed 
to  the  attractions  of  Chicago, 
which  is  one  of  the  moat 
Civilised  and  cultivated  of 
American  cities.  He  played 


little  rota  in  civic  life,  prefer- 
ring to  remain  an  aloof  figure 
to  most  Chicagoans.  He  lived 
in  a hotel  suite  during  his 
annual  weeks  in  foe  city  and 
worked  intensively,  so  that 
his  allocated  Chicago  time 
(which  became  shorter 
towards  the  end  of  his  ten- 
ure) could  be  as  productive 
as  possible. 

His  schedule  was  packed 
with  concerts,  rehearsals  and 
recording  sessions.  This  self- 
imposed- distance  from  Chi- 
cago city  life,  and  the  fact 
that  he  fiercely  guarded  his 
right  to  continue  living  in 
London  throughout  his  ten- 
ure, drew  constant  nagging 
criticism  from  city  sages,  or- 
chestra trustees  and  local 
journalists.  But  he  did  bring 
the  orchestra,  and  the  name 
of  Chicago,  the  fruits  of  artis- 
tic prominence  and  commer- 
cial media  success. 

Pater  Jonas 
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working  with  her  in  Calcutta  by  Ben  Smithies 

You  had  to  be  prepared  for  shocks.  There 
was  a Tupperware  box  with  biscuits 
in  the  kitchen  at  Kali  Ghat  labelled 
with  a marker  pen:  only  for  the  dyinq5 

l WORKED  flK  2)  t/nllinfsMi  ■ 1 - -it . 


OBITUARIES  9 


I WORKED  as  a volunteer 
for  two  months  in  two  of 
the  centres  run  by  Mother 
Ssaoniw*  9 

m Calcutta,  at  the  end  of  a 
year  spent  travelling  around 
India.  I had  spoken  to  one  of 
the  Missionaries  of  Charity 
and  given  in  a photocopy  of 
my  passport  and  so  was 
handed  a card  of 
authorisation. 

I started  straight  away  and 
I was  surprised  by  how  easy  it 
was  to  be  involved  as  a volun- 
teer. In  the  mornings  I 
worked  at  Prem  Dan,  which 
was  a centre  for  people  who 
had  long-term  medical  prob- 


lems, then  in  the  late  after- 
noon I worked  in  the  Kali 
Ghat  area,  at  a centre 
Nirmal  Hriday,  for  the  termi- 
nally DL 

There  were  a lot  of  volun- 
teers, and  many  of  them  were 
young;  they  came  to  work  for 
periods  of  a few  months-  We 
nearly  all  stayed  in  the  vari- 
ous (heap  hotels  and  hostels 
along  Sadder  Street  I stayed 
at  The  Salvation  Army  Hostel 
and  quickly  found  that  there 
was  a certain  sense  of  solidar- 
ity between  volunteers;  we 
tended  to  socialise  together  to 
the  evenings  and  out  in 
the  same  cafe. 


We  would  also  go  to  the 
early  morning  Mass  tn  the 
Mother  House  and  sit  at  the 
back/ami^ad  at  the  concen- 
tration -=soch  worship  de- 
xaandedri&fs  v&s  because  the 
windows  wouldbe  open,  due 
to  the  intenge  beat,  and  the 
sounds  » traffic  from  the 

street  outside  were  deafening. 

Once  a week  the  volunteers 
met  to  (Bacuss  things  with 
one  of  the  Sisters.  There 
would  be  various  meetings  in 
which  volunteers  would  hold 
discussions:  there  was  a great 
sense  of  foe  need  for  such 
dialogue,  as  though  it  were 


necessary  to  “^voik  out”  vari- 


ous issues,  such  as  whether  it 
was  always  all  right  to  give  to 
beggars,  what  your  motives 
were  in  working  as  a volun- 
teer. and  in  what  ways  the 
surrounding  culture  was  dif- 
ferent from  your  own.  You 
were  also  aware  of  the  irony 
of  this  need  at  yours  for 
words  — when  during  the 
week  you  were  simply  in- 
volved in  getting  on  with  the 
Job  in  a situation  which  often 
fob  like  an  emergency. 

In  Pram  Dan,  1 worked  a lot 
in  the  open  air  in  various 
courtyards;  there  was  a great 
deal  of  opportunity  to  talk  to 
the  patients  here  if  they  spoke 


v Mother  Teresa  supervising 

^ her  Sisters  feeding 
*-]  the  hungry 
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English,  and  some  were  very 
well-educated-  I would  shave 
people,  often  shaving  off  their 
head  hair  too,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  problem  of  lice.  They 
would  be  dressed  in  blue  cot- 
ton pyjamas.  Some  had  to  be 
fed,  or  I would  clean  wounds: 
1 was  taught  how  to  do  this  by 
a trained  nurse,  also  working 
as  a volunteer,  who  showed 
me  how  you  moved  from  the 


inside  to  the  outside  of  the 
cgwi  wound.  I had  never  seen 
such  large  bed  sores  as  those 
on  some  paralysed  patients, 
whom  you  had  to  reposition 
to  prevent  the  same  sore  from 
being  rubbed  and  deteriorat- 
ing. i saw  maggots  in  a 
severe,  old  wound  and  these 
were  taken  out  with  tweezers. 

In  the  Kali  Ghat  centre  foe 
patients  were  more  drasti- 


cally ill.  the  atmosphere 
tenser,  foe  sister  in  charge 
ruled  with  an  iron  hand  and 
while  the  work  period  for  you 
was  shorter,  your  activity 
was  more  hectic  and  demand- 
ing. You  had  to  be  prepared 
for  shocks.  There  was  a Tup- 
perware box  with  biscuits  in 
the  kitchen  labelled  with  a 
marker  pen  "only  for  the 
dying".  I used  to  help  by  giv- 


ing out  medicine,  washing  pa- 
tients, changing  their  bed- 
clothes. 

1 remember  an  old  man 
with  a huge  wound  which 
stained  his  bandages  and 
smelled  very  badly.  He  was 
semi-conscious  and  didn't 
speak.  One  day  he  wasn’t 
there  any  more.  The  kindly 
doctor  from  Geneva  said' 
“Well,  he’s  better  off;  he  was 
in  too  much  pain.*' 

1 had  expected  to  And  that 
the  Missionaries  of  Charity 
would  be  merely  angel  ir.  For 
this  kind  of  work  you  actually 
had  to  be  quite  tough,  and 
most  of  the  Sisters  were 


Hans  Eysenck 


The  pugnacious  psychologist 


O ONE  could 
have  accused 
Hans  Eysenck 
who  has  died 
aged  81,  of  being 
short  of  courage.  AH  his  life 
he  had  been,  if  not  caught  up 
in  confrontation,  then  the  in- 
stigator of  ft.  Bis  courage  was 
real  because  he  was,  as  he 
once  told  me,  an  extreme  in- 
trovert, off  the  end  of  his  own 
scale,  the  Eysenck  Personal- 
ity Inventory. 

“How  then,”  I asked,  “do 
you  address  large  audiences 
and  answer  their  searching 
questions  at  the  end?" 

“Ah,”  he  replied,  “I  prepare 
everything  in  meticulous  de- 
tail, and  leave  careftaDy  orga- 
nised gaps  in  what  1 am  say- 
ing- Since,  the  questions 
always  refer  to  what  I’ve 
missed  out,  my-  answers  are 
already  prepared.”  No  risk  at 
alL  He  envied  extroverts,  who 
he  said  needed  less  stimula- 
tion to  reach  satisfaction.  At 
the  finish  . of  an  hour’s 
address  to  a largeandience  of 
the  British  Psychological 
Society  on  sex  and  personal- 
ity, we  heard  his  deep  (un- 
planned) sigh,  “Ah,  happy 
extrovert”. 

Eysenck  started  life  in  first 
worid-warBerlin  destined^ 
the:  stage.  At  eigltt,  he’d  even 
had  a smalt' rate  in  a film. 
Both  his  parents  were  star- 
ring actors,  who  split  up. 
leaving  him  to  be  brought  up 
by  his  grandmother.  Had  he 
accepted  a place  at  Berlin 
University  in  1934  to  study 
his  first  choice  o£  physics,  he 
would  have  been  forced  to 
join  the  SS. 

As  his  mnthw  remarried  a 
Jew,  It  was  dear  to  him  that 
he  must  leave  the  fatherland 
to  escape  the  rise  of  Nazism. 
At  the  same1  time  he  rebelled 
against  his  parents’  wishes 
for  his  stage  career  by  opting 
for  university  and  an  aca- 
demic life,  starting  , with  two 
years  In  Fiance  and  then  the 
rest  of  his  long  life  in  London. 

He  received  his  first-class 
degree  from  University  Col- 
lege London,  where  Cyril 
Burt  was  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy. Burt  was  later  accused  of 
falsifying  bin  data  but  was 
loyally  supported  by  his- ex- 
student. Eysenck  got  his 
degree  on  fop  hagi«  of  his 

course  work,  because  Burt 
wiiiiil  not  read  bin  pram  hand- 
writing. After  being  awarded 
bis  doctorate  in  1940  at  Lon- 
don University.  Hans  became 
professor  of  psychology  in 
1955,  and  founded  the  Psycho- 
logical Department  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Psychiatry,  - at  the 
MaudsleyHospltalin  London. 
He  ran  his  department' rigor- 
ously, along  his  own  lines.  It 
became  famous  and  well 
respected,  largely  onhismer- 


Eysenck ...  a lifetime  spent  upsetting  fellow  academics  and  fighting  the  Establishment 


its  and  the  publicity  he 
engendered. 

Eysenck's  production  of 
published  work  and  ideas  was 
prodigious.  Da  his  autobiogra- 
phy, j Rebel  With  A Cause,  he 
described  how  he  kept  a graph 
showing  the  unswerving  rise 
at  his  productivity  over  the 
years.  Each  article  counted  for 
one  point;  each  book  merited 
10.  Several  of  his  .50  books 
such  as  Uses  And  Abuses  Of 
Psychology  and  Know  Your 
Own  IQ  — some  co-authored 
and  some  edited  — sold  in 
miTMang:  although  he  really 
didn't  know  bow  many  as  his 
agent  kept  track  of  ft  all. 


Be  wrote  dearly  and  free  of 
Jargon,  opening  out  scientific 


psychology  and  the  mysteries 
of  testing  to  everyone.  Of  all 
psychologists,  it  was  his 
name  that  everyone  knew.  It 
was  his  books  they  bought 
He  was  a best  seller,  the 
people's  psychologist,  which 
did  not  endear  him  to  his 
fellow  academics. 

- There  was  little  respite  in 
Eysenck’s  lifetime  of  fights 

with  the-  Establishment  and 
others.  But  his  constant  be- 
rating of  Freud  and  psycho- 
analysis, referring  to  him  as  a 
liar  with  Us  “hot  and  wet" 
unconscious,  seemed  to  come 


from  a deeper  place  than  ob- 
jective .scientific  criticism. 

In  a contentious  experi- 
ment, he  compared  people 
who  had  had  psychotherapy 
with  equally  distressed 
people  who  had  not  He  found 
that  those  who  did  not  receive 
foe  treatment  got  better  at  the 
same  speed  as  those  who  bad. 
But  then,  in  his  view,  feelings 
of  happiness  are  largely  gen- 
etically determined,  rather 
ftipn  depending  on  what  hap- 
pens in  the-  outside  world. 
Where  a was  needed,  the  pro- 
vision of  human  warmth  and 
solace  could  equally  well  be 
provided  by  religion. 


Crime  too,  he  said,  was  due 
to  the  combination  of  genes 
and  conditioning.  As  with 
most  aspects  of  our  lives,  this 
formed  the  basis  of  con* 
science.  It  follows  that  if  chil- 
dren could  grow  up  without 
that  conditioning  there  would 
be  considerably  fewer  crimi- 
nals. Speaking  about  the 
recently  introduced  “short 
sharp  shock”  treatment  of 
young  offenders,  he  filmed 
that  the  Government  was  act- 
ing without  any  reference  to 
psychological  evidence  — 
“What  you  have  is  highly  ex- 
troverted youths,  who  in  fact 
like  that  kind  of  treatment" 


A far  worse  punishment  for 
them  would  be  psychotherapy! 

Eysenck  had  his  fingers  in 
many  psychological  pies.  One 
could  say  that  he  was  some- 
thing of  a jackdaw.  His  Inter- 
ests ranged  from  parapsychol- 
ogy, which  be  attempted  to 
demolish,  to  sport  — hewasa 
lifelong  tennis  player,  a boxer 
in  his  youth  and  an  avid  Man- 
chester United  fen.  He  also 
claimed  to  have  a passion  for 
poetry  and  a near-photo- 
graphic memory.  But  even  for 
him  there  were  not  enough 
hours  in  the  day.  so  that  he 
did  at  times  use  the  work  at 
others  without  giving  due 
credit  For  example,  the  treat- 
ment of  phobias  by  beha- 
vioural methods  carried  out 
by  fellow  scientists  was  pub- 
lished as  his  own. 

Alternatively,  Eysenck  ap- 
peared to  sweep  aside  evi- 
dence which  might  taint  his 
arguments.  In  his  last  In- 
trepid attempt  to  scale  the 
Everest  of  psychology  in  Ms 
hook,  Genius : The  Natural 
History  Of  Creativity,  he  gives 
just  a dismissive  sentence 
each  to  contemporary  theo- 
rists and  researchers  with 
whom  he  disagrees,  such  as 
Robert  Sternberg  and  Howard 
Gardner.  Other  generally 
respected  scientists  do  not 
even  get  that.  All  geniuses,  he 
wrote,  are  men  and  gender 
differences  “are  of  course 
genetic”.  However,  in  spite  of 
constant  accusations  of  ma- 
nipulating figures  to  produce 
his  desired  results,  no  one 
ever  proved  that  he  did.  Such 
accusations,  though,  had  the 
effect  of  riiminfohing  the  cred- 
ibility of  his  work. 

This  happened,  for 
instance,  with  his  research 
which  claimed  that  the 
relationship  between  cancer 
and  smoking  was  essentially 
due  to  personality,  rather 
than  carcinogens  in  foe  ciga- 
rettes. The  idea  was  that 
people  who  smoked  more  had 
more  emotional  problems  to 
start  with  and  so  would  be 
more  likely  to  succumb  to 
cancer  anyway.  He  came 
under  heavy  criticism  when 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was 
receiving  millions  of  pounds 
to  support  this  work  from  a 
secret  United  States  tobacco 
fond.  Although  he  claimed 
that  he  wasn't  sure  where  the 
money  had  come  from  — “We 
get  a lot  of  research  money” 
— whatever  its  source,  he 
said,  it  was  Irrelevant  to  the 
results.  However,  he  never 
managed  to  explain  whether 
the  experimental  mice  who 
got  cancer  when  they 
smoked”  had  cancer-induc- 
ing personalities. 

Although  he  aligned  him- 
self with  Arthur  Jensen's 
American  work  which 


claimed  that  as  the  IQ  of 
blacks  measured  about  15 
points  lower  than  that  of 
whites  on  tests,  it  must  be  due 
to  genes,  he  later  modified 
this,  saying  that  the  differ- 
ences may  not  be  genetic  but 
could  be  changed. 

It  was  poignant  that  for  de- 
scribing the  original  findings 
he  was  called  a Nazi  racist 
and  assaulted  by  student 
“revolutionaries"  at  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics  who 
broke  his  glasses.  This  was 
followed  by  bomb  threats  and 
gross  misrepresentation.  Al- 
though he  promoted  the  idea 
of  a unitary  intelligence,  as 
measured  by  IQ  tests,  he  was 


It  was  his  name 
everyone  knew.  It 
was  his  books  they 
bought.  He  was 
the  people’s 
psychologist 


also  working  on  electronic 
measures  of  brainpower  con- 
cerned with  speed  of  reaction. 
But  In  spite  of  early  promise 
these  have  not  been  found  to 
be  reliable. 

Eysenck's  name  is  most 
popularly  associated  with  in- 
telligence, but  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  discipline  was  far 
greater  in  the  application  of 
experimental  and  psychomet- 
ric methods  to  personality,  a 
very  hazy  area  when  he 


Much  had  been  written,  hut 
most  psychologists  consid- 
ered it  an  almost  impossible 
human  area  to  define  and 
measure  scientifically.  After 
all,  how  can  a number  define 
personality?  But  he  not  only 
subjected  it  to  experimental 
discipline  himself,  but  started 
and  edited  a highly  successful 
academic  journal  to  promote 
new  studies.  He  devised  inter- 
esting and  useful  concepts 


such  as  Tdugh -and-Temler- 
minded  to  explain  political 
attitudes,  the  Tough  being  to 
the  right  and  the  Tender  to 
the  lell.  Of  course,  this  of 
fended  people. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  and 
lasting  contribution  to 
psychology  was  his  demand 
for  evidence  to  support  any 
claims  for  understanding  or 
change.  Psychology  is  :in  area 
in  which  everyone  feels  they 
have  a stake,  and  so  opinion 
is  widely  varied,  with  strange 
activities  carried  out  in  its 
name,  particularly  some 
forms  of  psychotherapy. 
There  is  still  no  proper  con- 
trol in  Britain  over  who 
might  practise  psychological 
work  with  vulnerable  people. 
Once,  when  asked  how  he 
would  like  to  be  remembered, 
he  replied,  “as  Mr  Valiant  for- 
truth’’.  He  nearly  made  it. 
certainly  becoming  one  of  the 
most  referenced  psychologists 
in  the  world. 

Professor  Eysenck  married 
twice  and  had  five  children. 
After  his  divorce,  he  did  not 
see  his  son  Michael  for  10 
years,  wanting  him  to  be 
spared  the  agony  or  parental 
pulls,  though  Michael  Is 
following  in  his  father’s  foot- 
steps with  a chair  In  psychol- 
ogy. Hans  and  his  beloved 
psychologist  wife  Sybil 
worked  together  for  many 
years. 

He  was  a big,  handsome 
man,  obviously  highly  intelli- 
gent and  creative.  He  was  also 
sensitive  and  kind,  but  hated 
that  soft  aspect  of  himself, 
which  he  appeared  to  cover 
up  with  what  his  students 
sometimes  saw  as  a shell  of 
brittle  unfeelingness.  At  all 
times,  he  was  both  stimulat- 
ing and  infuriating.  There  is 
no  other  to  replace  him;  his 
death  is  not  only  a loss  to 
psychology  but  also  to  inter- 
national intellectual  life. 


Joan  Freeman 


Hans  Jurgen  Eysenck,  psycholo- 
gist. born  March  4,  1916;  died 
September  4. 1997 
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Howard  Newby 


HOW  TYPICAL  of 
Howard  Newby,  who 
has  died  at  foe  age  of 
79,  to  slip  away  when 
his  passing  was  bound  to  be 
overshadowed  by  the  deaths 

of  the  world-famous.  He  was 
the  first-ever  novelist  to  win 
the  Booker  Prize,  and  this 
was  achieved,  amazingly,  in 
spare  time  from  a highly  de- 
manding and  distinguished 
BBC  career. 

Yet  so!  f-offar-om  wn  t w&S  the 
core  of  his  character  — he 
once  forbade  Radio  3,  of 
which  he  was  the  first-ever 
controller,  to  broadcast  a play 
based  on  one  of  his  novels.  It 
was  with  difficulty  tint  one 
could  coax  out  at  him  an  ad- 
mission of  his  achievements 
as  a writer,-  producer  and  ad- 
ministrator .We  do  not  see  his 
like  today  in  the  . literary  or 
broadcasting  worlds- 
Newby  published  his  first 
novel.  Journey  to  therlnterior, 
in  1945,  at  the  age  of  27.  while 
lecturing,  in  English,  litera- 
ture in  Cairo,  oh  secondment 
from  military  service.  Geof- 
frey Grigson  recommended 
him  to  the  BBC,  and  for  a few 
years  he  reviewed  books  for 
the  Home -Service' and  gave 


talks  on  the  Third  Pro- 
gramme. He  joined  the  Talks 
Department  staff  In  1949  as 
“the  short  story  expert",  to 
1S68,  when  the  Third  was  reel- 
ing from  savage  cuts  In  its. 
air-time,  he-  became  Its 

controller. 

Though  he  had  had  an  ex- 
cellent education,  Newby  was 
not  a university  graduate.  Far 
from  having  a chip  on  Ms 
shoulder,  this  seems  to  have 
encouraged  him  to  defer  to 
the  opinions  of  others,  with 
the  result  that  foe  Third  Pro- 
gramme, during  his  control- 
lership.  v^  run  almost  demo- 
cratically. “There  was  no 
dictatorship  by  Howard,”  the 
former  BBC  producer  Philip 
French  has'  said.  “It  was 
collegiate:” 

' Yet  Newby  had  plenty  of 
confidence  in  his  own  intel- 
lectuM  judgment  When,  "to 
i960,  Val  Gteteud,  head  of 
radii)  drama,  expressed 
doubts  about  Harold  Pinter's 
adaptation  of  his  novel  The 
Dwarfs.  Newby  wrote  a bril- 
liant analysis  <tf  the  script  — 
one  of  Pinter's  least  compre- 
hensible — and  insisted  that 
It  be  broadcast  He  felt  that 
“the  good  repute  of  the-Tbird 


Programme”  was  ln_questlon 
In  such  cases. 

During  the  1960s,  he  sup- 
ported foe.  network's  patron- 
age of  many  other  young  writ- 
ers, such  as  Tom  Stoppard, 
despite  the  fact  that  they 
would  then  go  off  to  make  a 
namp  in  theatre  and  televi- 
sion- “We  regarded  foe  Third 
Programme  as  a launch-pad," 
he  told  me  when  I was  writing 
Its  history.  "We  certainly  did 
not  fed.  we  had  any  proprie- 
torial rights  over  the  writers 
we  had  encouraged.” 

Meanwhile,  Newby’s  own 
literary  career,  was  quietly 
blossoming.  Commuting  to 
Broadcasting  House  from  foe 
Buckinghamshire,  home  he 
shared  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  he  somehow  .man- 
aged- to  fit  his  writing  into  the 
time  between  returning  fixes 
work  and  Iistening"to  the 
Third  during  the  evening, 
and  mmpiahd  a novel  every 
few  years. 

In  1969  Something  to 
Answer  For  - — the  fourth  he 
had -written  since  becoming 


controller  — won  the  oewly- 
establlshed  Booker  Prize.  But 
the  Booker  hype  had  not  yet 
hagnn,  and  this  characterlstl- 


cally  dry  study  of  a profes- 
sional swindler  who  loses  his 
memory  made  little  impact  on 
foe  book-haying  public. 

The  mid-1960s  were  a time 
of  major  change  for  the  Third 
Programme,  with  the  arrival 
of  the  classical  music  pro- 
gramme to  use  its  wavelength 
in  the  daytime.  Newby  wel- 
comed this  neighbour  hospi- 
tably. To  many  people’s  sur- 
prise. he  did  not  resist  the 
abolition  of  the  name  “Third 
Programme  **  under  the  infa- 
mous Broadcasting  in  the 
Seventies  proposals. 

Years  later,  he  explained  to 
me  that  by  going  along  with 
management's  highly  unpop- 
ular proposals,  he  bad  suc- 
ceeded In  gaining  control  of 
the  entire  newly-shaped  net- 
work. Radio  3,  whose  first 
controller  he  became.  Despite 
his  self-efiacement,  he  was 
evidently  a skilled  player  of 
BBC  manapwiml'  games. 

Ved  Mehta,  in  a splendid 
New  Yorker  article  about  the 
Third  soon  after  Newby  had 
become  controller,  described 
him  as  quiet,  unworldly, 
rather  sphinx-like  man, 
whose  large  head  and  tightly 
drawn  month  give  him  a cere- 1 


Newby . . . unworldly  man 

bral  look”.  Mehta  might  also 
have  mentioned  Newby's 
eyes,  which  at  first  meeting 
could  seem  cold  to  the  point  of 
hostility.  Yet  beneath  this 
slightly  forbidding  exterior 
was  a considerable  sense  of 
humour,  and  a great  toler- 
ance of  people  very  different 
from  himself. 

He  was  one  of  two  senior 
BBC  men  who  at  an  appoint- 
ments board  in  1959  decided 
to  recruit,  as ' a general 
trainee,  a red-headed  trouble- 
making Oxford  graduate 
Dennis  Potter 

After  a few  years  heading 
Radio  3.  Newby  was  moved 
up,  in  1972,  to  become  direc- 
tor of  programmes.  Not  sur- 
prisingly his  collegiate  style 
did  not  really  suit  the  shark- 
infested  waters  of  upper  man- 
agement and  there  were  occa- 


sional accusations  of  loss  of 
nerve.  In  particular,  Ian  Mc- 
Intyre, then  controller  of 
Radio  4,  felt  unsupported  by 
Newby  when  his  changes  to 
the  network  were  widely  at- 
tacked: “Howard  took  up  a 
position  under  his  desk.” 

Howard  probably  looked 
forward  to  retirement  and 
writing  toll-time.  Unfortu- 
nately by  the  time  he 
achieved  it,  in  the  1980s,  his 
style  of  novel  was  out  of  fash- 
ion. and  it  became  bard  to  get 
his  work  published.  His  Feel 
ings  Have  Changed  (1981),  a 
roman-h-clef,  steps  Into 
Broadcasting  House. 

He  and  his  wife  lived  in 
retirement  at  Garsington  In 
Oxfordshire,  a village  cur- 
rently tom  apart  with  contro- 
versy about  the  open-air 
opera  performances.  Unfortu- 
nately Newby’s  poor  health 
kept  him  out  of  the  battle. 

Otherwise  one  can  imaging 
him  calling  a meeting,  as  in 
Third  Programme  days,  and 
not  only  reconciling  differ- 
ences but  allowing  some  bril- 
liant new  idea  to  be  put  on  the 

table.  There  should  he  at  least 
a small  photograph  of  Mm  In 
the  council  chamber  of  Broad- 
casting House,  among  the  oD 
paintings  of  dictatorial  Dlrec- 
tors-GeneraL 


Humphrey  Carpenter 


Percy  Howard  Newby,  novelist 
and  broadcaster,  bom  June  25, 
1918;  died  September  8, 1997 


immediately. 
(Told  you 
they  were 
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Media,  Monarchy  and  the  Earl 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  week  in 
our  history  is  over.  Some  of 
the  anger  is  spent,  some  of  the 
grief  stemmed.  Quieter  reflec- 
tion is  now  possible  on  the 
issues  thrown  up  by  seven 
days  of  volatile  and  intense  passion.  The 
scope  and  terms  of  the  coming  debate 
could  hardly  have  been  expressed  more 
starkly  or  more  simply  than  by  Earl  Spen- 
cer in  his  tribute  to  Princess  Diana  on 
Saturday.  His  oration  to  his  sister  was 
little  more  than  1,200  words  long  and  was 
fuelled  by  the  bitterness  of  his  loss.  But  his 
eloquent  J’accuse  launched  an  attack  on 
two  powerful  estates  — the  media  and  the 
monarchy  — which  will  compel  a res- 
ponse. The  wave  of  applause  which  rippled 
from  the  crowd  into  the  Abbey  and 
through  the  heart  of  the  congregation 
showed  that  the  Earl  had  hit  the  right 
targets  with  his  quietly  venomous  oratory. 
The  burden  on  proof  is  now  on  the  subjects 
of  his  broadside.  The  media  must  prove 
that  it  deserves  to  be  — and  can  be  — 
trusted  with  its  own  regulation.  All  of  us 
who  work  in  press  or  television  must 
prove  that  we  can  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  private  and  public  and  that 
we  can  behave  with  appropriate  restraint 
and  sensitivity.  The  Monarchy  must  prove 
something  more  fundamental.  Never  be- 
fore in  its  long  hlstopr  has  it  been  clearer 
that  the  Royal  Family  rules  over  us  by 
public  consent  alone.  Seldom  before  have 
the  foundations  for  that  public  consent 
looked  feebler. 

Anger  is  a blunt  instrument  Earl  Spen- 
cer’s attack  on  the  media  was  particularly 
broadbrush  in  its  sweep.  As  a former 
television  reporter  he  knows  better  than 
most  that  there  are  many  forms  of  media, 
some  with  immense  power  for  good,  some 
with  untold  potential  for  eviL  His  sister 
certainly  appreciated  the  possibilities  of 
harnessing  the  potential  of  television  and 
press  — yes,  even  the  hated  tabloids  — to 
good  ends.  For  a parallel  illustration  you 
have  only  to  look  at  the  history  of  Mother 
Teresa,  who  worked  in  relative  obscurity 


until  “discovered”  by  Malcolm  Mugger- 
idge  for  a television  programme  he  made 
in  1969.  Granada  Television,  for  which  the 
Earl  worked  as  a reporter,  has  a long  and 
honourable  history  of  reporting  matters  in 
the  public  interest  If  the  Earl  is  to  play  a 
part  in  the  coming  debate  he  must  show 
that  he  has  a rounded  sense  of  the  argu- 
ments surrounding  these  issues  when  it 
comes  to  making  life  harder  for  those  — in 
his  words  — at  the  “oppposite  end  of  the 
moral  spectrum”.  As  the  distinguished 
American  columnist,  Anthony  Lewis, 
writes  in  our  media  pages  today,  it  is  all 
very  well  for  America  — with  its  First 
Amendment  protection  of  freedom  of 
speech  — to  have  privacy  Legislation.  It  is 
quite  another  to  impose  a privacy  law  on 
this  country,  with  its  lack  of  any  constitu- 
tional guarantees  and  with  its  restrictive 
and  punitive  libel  laws. 

But  the  anus  is  an  editors  and,  particu- 
larly, proprietors  to  show  that  they  can 
continue  to  be  trusted  to  police  the  borders 
between  what  should  be  private  and  what 
should  be  public.  The  response  of  the  indus- 
try so  for  been  to  armrainne  an  inquiry 
into  the  foreign  paparazzi.  That,  is  well  and 
good,  but  it  is  hardly  enough.  There  needs  to 
be  a larger  and  more  searching  debate  about 
the  way  in  which  news  has  come  to  be 
treated  as  any  other  commodity.  In  their 
hearts  some  Of  the  leading  players  in  the 
madia  care  as  little  for  the  regulation  of 
information  as  they  do  for  any  other  kind  of 
regulation.  If  there  is  a market  for  news  or 
pictures  — however  intrusive  or  sadistic  — 
they  want  to  be  in  it  Whether  the  market  is 
for  topless  darts,  weeping  princesses  or 
smudged  pictures  over  the  walls  of  the 


psydiiatric  hospital  the  market  must  he 
Batisfiad.  The  proprietors  Trim  distantly  call 
the  shots  are  not  greatly  bothered  about  the 
cultures  thus  affected  and  do  not  give  much 
thought  to  the  people  caught  up  in  toe  frenzy 
of  the  market  The  market  simply  rules. 

That  is  one  debate  started  by  Earl 
Spencer,  and  it  is  one  in  which  all  who 
work  in  the  media  must  engage.  There  has 
so  for  been  a concerted  silence  on  the  ^>art 


of  tabloid  proprietors.  Some  tabloid  editors 
are  rumoured  to  be  considering  a counter- 
attack on  the  broadsheet  press,  intent  on 
proving  that  that  we,  too,  are  culpable  — 
and  guilty,  moreover,  of  hypocrisy  in  our 
bandwringing.  It  is  not  dear  quite  what 
such  a counterattack  would  prove,  except 
that  the  problem  is  even  worse  than  sus- 
pected. Today’s  Independent  announces 
that  it  will  never  again  publish  pictures  of 
the  young  Princes  in  private  situations 
again.  That  is  a dear  and  welcome  lead 
from  a thoughtful  editor.  We  have  our- 
selves within  the  past  week  renewed  our 
guidelines  over  the  use  of  pictures  which 
have  clearly  been  obtained  in  intrusive 
circumstances  and  which  are  clearly  not  in 
the  public  interest  It  is  right  that  every 
sector  of  the  media  should  be  thinking  hard 


Bagehot  feared  letting  in 
daylight  upon  magic. 

He  could  not  have  predicted 
the  effect  of  bursting 
flashbulbs  and  the  dazzle 
of  halogen  upon  magic 


in  the  coming  weeks  about  its  responsibil- 
ities and  duties. 

The  other  debate  which  springs  from 
Earl  Spencer’s  tribute  concerns  the  very 
future  of  the  Monarchy.  It  is  impossible  to 
ignore  the  irony  that  the  stQleto  thrusts 
which  have  wounded  it  so  should  have 
come  from  within  — from  the  Old  Etonian 
bearer  of  an  Earldom  dating  back  to  1765 
whose  sister  married  the  future  King.  In  a 
few  sentences  the  Earl  managed  to  imply 
that  royal  titles  were  meaningless  baubles 
and  that  the  House  of  Windsor  was  drasti- 
cally ill-suited  to  bringing  up  the  future 
King  and  his  brother  as  rounded,  sentient 
human  beings.  He  pledged  the  Spencers  — 
the  “blood  family” — to  steering  the  boys  to 
fulfilled  adulthood  rather  than  a destiny  by 


which  their  souls  would  be  “immersed  by 
duty  and  tradition.” 

That  promise  begs  many  questions,  of 
course-  It  is  not  immediately  clear  how  the 
Earl  will  make  good  bis  undertaking  to 
superintend  the  development  and  protec- 
tion of  his  young  nephews.  He  himself  has 
chosen  to  make  his  home  in  South  Africa, 
white  one  of  his  sisters  Is  married  into  the 
heart  of  the  very  family  against  which  he 
rails  with  such  evident  bitterness.  It  is,  in 
any  event,  questionable  whether  the  recent 
history  of  the  Spencer  femjJy  suggests  that 
it  is  notably  less  dysfunctional  than  the 
Windsors.  But  the  ocean  of  applause  at  the 
end  of  his  oration  suggested  that  the  Earl 
had  tapped  into  the.  deeper  feelings  of  the 
public  at  the  end  of  a week  which  had  seen 
the  senior  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
confused  and  uncertain  how  to  respond  to 
the  massive  outpouring  of  emotion  from 
their  subjects. 

IT  would  be  silly  to  deny  that  the 
Windsor  family  felt  deep  and  normal 
grief  at  the  death  of  Diana.  Calls  for 
tb«m  to  leave  Balmoral  or  parade 
their  grief  in  public  were  frequently 
crass  and  insensitive.  But  there  was 
something  about  their  distance  and  invisi- 
bility last  week  which  caused  disquiet  in 
the  public  psyche.  Diana's  death  froze  in 
stark  relief  the  contrast  between  her  open- 
ness, their  dosedness;  her  warmth,  their 
coldness;  her  naturalness,  their  stiffhess; 
her  modernity,  their  tradition;  her  sponta- 
neity, their  .protocol;  her  approachabllity, 
their  remoteness;  her  friends,  their  court 
Some  of  this  was  unfair,  some  of  it  wide  of 
the  mark.  But  it  was  what  people  thought 
Lifelong  monarchists  queued  to  confess 
their  doubts  to  TV  interviewers.  She  was 
the  only  one  worth  anything.  Prince 
Charles  could  never  be  King  now.  They 
would  have  to  skip  a generation  to  William: 
The  Queen's  broadcast  on  Friday  may  have 
calmed  some  of  the  doubters.  Others  will 
have  found  her  careful  words  and  precise 
tones  unequal  to  the  occasion.  One  New 
York  Times  writer  described  her  as. “tike,- 


the  last  icecube  trying  to  melt” She  meant 
well,  but  she  seemed  imprisoned  by  his- 
tory, circumstance  and  time. 

Bagehot  feared  letting  in  daylight  upon 
magic.  He  could  not  have  predicted  the 
effect  of  bursting  flashbulbs  and  the  dazzle 
of  halogen  upon  magic.  This  week  we  saw  a 
troubled  and  bewildered  family  fumbling  to 
do  the  right  thing  In  response  to  a barely- 
understood  clamour.  We  did  not  see  a 
family  which  in  some  mystic  sense  stood 
for  us,  or  which  interpeted  the  nation  to 
itself.  We  saw  no  reflection  of  ourselves  at 
afl.  Those  who  imagine  that  William  — a 
15-year-old  toy  about  whom  we  know  al- 
most nothing  — is  best  placed  to  rescue  this 
family  and  institution  not  only  condemn 
him  cruelly  young  to  assume  a near-intoler- 
able burden.  They  also  make  a nonsense  of 
the  entire  principles  of  heredity  upon 
which  Monarchy  is  based. 

The  Queen  has  promised  to  learn  lessons 
from  the  life  and  death  of  Diana  Prince 
Charles  is  evidently  a sensitive  and  decent 
.man  who  will  seek  to.  redeem  both  himself 
and  his  family  through  the  good  works  to 
which  he  is  already  devoted.  But  something 
has  happened  this  past  week  which  may  go 
beyond  that  understandable  human  urge 
for  redemption.  Ultimately  it  is  not  about 
whether  Charles  -is  a good  man  or  a bad 
man,  a strong  man  or  a weak  man.  It  is  not 
about  whether  he  can  marry,  or  whether 
William  better  fits  the  Zeitgeist  It  is  about 
the  institution  Itself. . 

We  surprised  ourselves  last  week  in  our 
response  to  Diana's  death.  We  realised  that 
— at  stole  emotional  level  we  cannot  yet 
fathom  — we  had  changed.  But  in  amongst 
the  grief  and  the  confusion  there  appeared 
to  be  a glimmering  recognition  that  we  are, 
after  all,  citizens  rather  than  subjects.  Di- 
ana; said  , her  brother,  “needed  no  royal 
title.”  She  had  a natural  nobility.  She  was 
clflsstessinher  compassion  tod  humanity. 
The  Monarchy  may  not  have  wanted  her, 
he  seemed  to  be  saying,  but  she  proved  she 
didn’t  need  them.  And  that,  for  the  millions 
she  touched  in  life  and  in  death,  may  prove 
-to  be  herraost  lasting  lesson  oTalL 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


A speech  that  shook  the 
monarchy’s  foundations 


IT  SEEMS  that  Earl  Spen- 
cer's wonderful  tribute  to 
Diana  may  have  for-reach- 
ing effects  on  the  public  per- 
ception of  the  Royal  Family, 
and  may  be  seen  as  one  of  the 
most  Important  speeches  this 
decade.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  things  will  never  be  the 
same  for  the  House  of  Wind- 
sor. The  great  outpouring  of 
grief  and  emotion  this  past 
week,  which  has  maybe  un- 
fairly been  criticised,  will  not 
be  repeated  if  another  major 
member  of  the  Royal  Family 
dies,  with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  the  young  Princes. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  was 
obviously  a very  special  per- 
son to  many  people.  In  a way 
that  the  other  Royals  can 
never  be,  and  Earl  Spenoer 
was  right  when  he  said  that 
she  will  live  on  in  the  hearts 
of  many.  The  Royal  Family 
has  been  dealt  a profound 
blow  to  Us  popularity  and 
prestige,  but,  above  all.  It  has 
an  uncertain  future. 

Rupert  Osborne. 

90  Warwick  Road. 

London  W55PT. 

CHARLES  should  now 
retire  from  official  public 
life.  In  Qve  years’  time,  after 
the  golden  jubilee,  William 
will  be  20  and  ready  to  take 
the  throne.  By  then  he  will  be 
even  closer  to  the  ageless 
image  of  his  mother  which  we 
will  all  remember.  The  en- 
mity between  the  families 


was  palpable  as  they  drew 
battle  tines  across  the  bier.  It 
is  a civil  war  the  Windsors 
cannot  win. 

M A Power-Rule. 

58  Beach  Road, 

Tynemouth, 

Tyne  & Wear. 

There  can  now  not  be  the 

■ slightest  doubt  as  to  who 
should  be  Third  Protector  of 
the  Restored  Commonwealth. 
Blood  is  not  only  thicker  but 
Infinitely  more  civilised  than 
Windsor  superciliousness. 
Cometh  the  republic,  cometh, 
let  us  hope,  the  man  — the 
erstwhile  Ninth  Earl  of 
Spencer. 

Anthony  Fowles. 

27  Shooters  Hill.  Road, 

London  SE3  7AS. 

S EVER,  proponents  of 
publican! sm  seem  to 
HBsiinw  that  republics  need 
heads  of  state,  just  like  mon- 
archies need  monarchs  (Let- 
ters, September  6). 

However,  the  first  time 
Britain,  was  a republic  this 
was  not  so.  From  1649  to  1653 
we  were  an  acephalous  repub- 
lic.  Necessary  ceremonial 
duty  was  undertaken  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; a government  commit- 
tee received  foreign  represen- 
tatives. Headship  of  state  was 
superfluous. 

Our  first  republican  period 
— what  Cromwell's  biogra- 
pher, Roy  Sherwood,  has 


called  “one  brief  shining  mo- 
ment in  England's  1,000-year 
history  as  a nation”  — be- 
came an  Inspiration  to  repub- 
lican constitution  makers  of 
many  other  countries  during 
the  18th  century.  Now  we 
should  inspire  ourselves  by 
renewing  and  modernising 
our  true  republican  heritage. 
Spencer  Hagard. 

396  MOton  Road, 

Cambridge  CB4  lSTJ. 

AS  LONG  as  the  Princes 
William  and  Harry  have 
someone  in  their  lives  as  ar- 
ticulate, compassionate,  ma- 
ture and  wise  as  their  nnnie 
appears  to  be,  we  need  have 
no  fear  for  their  emotional 
wellbeing. 

Pennie  Towler. 

13  Straws  Lane, 

East  Bridgfbrd, 
Nottinghamshire  NG13  8NF. 

EARL  Spencer  said  his  sis- 
ter didn't  need  a royal 
title;  but  other  people  don't 
get  endless  pictures  taken 
holding  babies  and  sick 
people’s  hands,  even  if  they’re 
beautiful.  It  was  being  and 
then  having  been  royal  which 
gave  Diana  glamour;  It  was 
the  despised  stiffupper4ip  es- 
tablishment which  put  on  the 
perfect,  restrained  funeral 
procession  and  service  which 
enabled  all  these  people  who 
regard  themselves  as  better  at 
showing  grief  to  make  their 


Funeral  services  in  Chris- 
tian churches  are  supposed  to 
be  about  commending  a 
human  soul  to  God  and  con- 
soling the  people  left  behind 
— not  about  creating  idols 
and  perpetuating  cruel  family 
rifts.  But  next  time,  please 
let's  do  as  the  Muslims  have 
done  — bury  our  dead 
quickly,  quietly  and 
reverently. 

Liz  Moloney. 

112  Knollys  Road, 

London  SW16  2JU. 

IF  Charles  Spencer  really 
wants  an  ordinary  life  for 
his  nephews,  I suggest  he 
buys  them  a two-bedroom  ex- 
council  flat  round  here  and 
enrols  them  at  the  compre- 
hensive. We’re  used  to  accept- 
ing people  from  different  cul- 
tures. The  two  boys  might 
find  it  helpful  to  meet  other 
children,  to  the  local  exiled 
communities,  who  have  lost 
their  parents  to  tragic  cir- 
cumstances. Then  maybe  the 
people  who  have  been  protest- 
ing their  love  for  the  boys’ 
mother  could  transform  it 
from  possessive  to  liberating, 
and  refuse  to  accept  intrusive 
photos  of  her  sans. 

Ruth  Valentine. 

11  Dunford  Road, 

London  N7GEP. 

THE  people’s  double 
whammy?  First  a compla- 
cent Tory  government,  now 
an  impassive  monarchy. 
MffceLeaman. 

7 Brooklyn  Avenue, 

Loughton,  Essex  XG10 1BL. 


EARL  Spencer 
President! 

Tom  Freeman. 

23  Hope  Street, 
Cambridge  CBl  SNA. 


for 


The  first  nail  in  the  royal  coffin 


Roy  Hattersley 


PRINCESS  Diana  be- 
queaths to  the  nation 
one  of  the  great  iro- 
nies of  modem  his- 
tory. The  only  person  who 
might  have  rehabilitated  the 
royal  family  in  public  esteem 
has  been  lost  to  the  House  of 
Windsor.  And  the  young 
vroman  — who  to  life  was  so 
often  said  to  undermine  the 
reputation  of  foe  monarchy 
itself  — has  illustrated  by  her 
death,  the  absurdity  of  the 
whole  anachronistic  instit- 
ution. Had  she  lived,  Diana 


would  not  have  received  the 
almost  unqualified  adulation 
which  has  been  lavished  on 
her  during  the  last  eight  days. 
But  because  she  was  willing, 
at  carefully  chosen  mompnK, 
to  exhibit  her  emotions,  she 
had  a special  appeal  for  a gen- 
eration which  dwqpisea  the 
stiff  upper  tip.  The  “people's 
princess"  — a status  which 
she  has  only  recently  enjoyed 
— might  just  have  created  the 
feeling  that  her  son  would  be- 
come “the  people’s  monarch’’. 
Whatever  Earl  Spencer  may 
hope,  an  adolescence  divided 
between  Eton  and  five  royal 
palaces  will  not  equip  Prince 
William  to  play  that  role.  The 
lessons  which  — according  to 

the  memorial  broadcast  

have  been  learnt  since 


Diana's  death  do  not  inrindp 
the  importance  of  the  pafara 
abandoning  its  traditional 
reticence.  The  pop  princess  Is 
dead.  “If  only”  is  one  the  most 
emotive  phrases  to  the  lan- 
guage. It  will  haunt  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  the  rest  ctf 
his  life. 

When  television  reporters 
— with  too  many  broadcast- 
ing hours  to  fin — scraped  the 
bottom  of  grief’s  barrel  by  in- 
viting mourners  to  recrimi- 
nate, the  men  and  women 
who  were  waiting  to  sign  the 
books  of  condnlmr»  wiltlngfar 
obliged.  They  wanted  the 
head  of  state  to  express  the 
emotions  which  her  people 
were  feeling.  Friday’s  broad- 
cast went  some  way  to  meet- 
tog  their  needs.  But  — unrea- 


sonably though  not  surpris- 
ingly — there  were  demands 
for  still  more  conspicuous 
grief.  Tears  were  impossible. 
If  the  Queen  is  just  tike  us  — 
possessing  the  samp  human 
emotions  and  controlling 
them  with  no  greater  success 
— what  fa  the  possible  justift- 
cation  of  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple? Once  the  family  ceases 
to  be  different,  it  fa  no  longer 
royal 

In  life,  as  well  as  death,  the 
Princess  of  Wales  illustrated 
the  impossibility  of  reconcil- 
ing the  royal  Ideas  with  mod- 
ern reality.  None  of  the  vlr- 
tuea  which  have  recently 
been  attributed  to  Diana 
would  have  been  apparent  to 
the  newspapers  which  wimp 
to  praise  her,  had  she  not 


f SA*t>_CortE 
THIS  AFTERNOON 
FKTVPtor  L£qiSL*noM/ 
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Now  we  must 
focus  on  ethics 

y\FTiSR  all  the  words  and 
/~\emotum  expressed  over 
the  tragedy  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales’  death,  we  must  now 
focus  on  the  question  of  eth- 
ical journalism. 

Scapegoating  the  paparazzi 
is  understandable,  given  the 
circumstances,  but  the  much 
more  fundamental  question  Is 
about  the  freedom  and  res- 
ponsibility of  the  press.  I 
chose  this  title  for  my.  1992 
bill  precisely  because  I feared 
that  privacy  legislation  alone 
would  simply  add  to  the  al- 
ready numerous  restrictions 
on  press  freedom.  Privacy  or 
harassment  legislation  with- 
out counterbalancing  mea- 
sures to  ensure  press  freedom 
and  freedom  of  information 
would  be  very  dangerous. 

Against  the  public's  con- 
tempt for  unethical  journal- 
ism and  its  practitioners 
must  be  set  the  fact  that  some 
120  journalists  and  photogra- 
phers have  been  kilted  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  white  en- 
gaged to  bringing  hard  news 
to  foe  outside  world  and  help- 
ing to  create  the  climate  of 


been  chosen  as  a suitable 
bride  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
She  would  not  have  fought 
her  way  to  the  top  of  busi- 
ness, academe  or  the  arts.  Her 
compassionate  instincts 
would  have  prompted  her  to 
raise  money  for  Northamp- 
tonshire charities  and  to  ex- 
press her  real  concern  for  the 
local  sick.  But  her  belief  that 
foe  use  of  landmines  should 
be  prohibited  — a subject  on 
which  she  seems  genuinely  to 
have  changed  international 
opinion.  — would,  at  best, 
have  been  expressed  In  an  in- 
effectual letter  to  the  Times. 
Whether  or  not  the  royal  fam- 
ily destroyed  her,  they  were 
certainly  responsible  for  her 
fame,  and  in  consequence, 
her  achievements.  Success 
through  an  accident  of  mar, 
riage  is  a bad  example  to  set 
in  a modern  society  — 
whether  the  Zeitgeist  is  meri- 
tocracy or  equality. 

Her  death  now  leaves  the 


opinion  that  forced  a res- 
ponse. Ethical  journalism 
requires  courage  and  convic- 
tion. Os  opposite  — whether 
gross  inaccuracies  or  the  un- 
justified invasion  of  privacy 
— depends  on  the  willingness 
of  owners  and  editors  to  put 
the  profit  motive  before  the 
traditions  of  good  Journalism. 

Editors  and  owners  have 
resisted  any  meaningful  dis- 
cussion of  the  reforms  needed 
to  restore  freedom  and  res- 
ponsibility to  foe  press.  The 
Parliamentary  hearings  I 
held  in  1992  are  just  one  way 
to  which  the  debate  can  be 
carried  forward.  I call  again' 
on  editors  to  meet  with  politi- 
cians to  see  how  we  can  con- 
struct a new  ethos  for 
journalism. 

If  this  issue  Is  addressed 
and  resolved,  it  would  be  a 
fitting  tribute  not  only  to  foe 
princess,  but  also  to  all  those 
journalists  and  photogra- 
phers who  risk  their  lives  and 
liberty  to  ensure  that  news 
and  opinion  are  freely  avail- 
able to  sustain  our 
damocracy- 

Wlll  foe  owners  and  editors 
now  respond? 

Ctive  Soley  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1AQAA. 


royal  family  in  an  impossible 
position.  The  affection  in 
which  she  was  undoubtedly 
held  was  the  product  of  her 
glamour  and  the  result  of  a 
willingness,  commended 
since  her  death  by  many 
women  journalists,  to  break 
free  from  the  bonds  of  proper 
conduct  as  defined  by  the 
Court  of  St  James.  The  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  can 
hardly  emulate  her  conduct 
They  were  her  gaolers  and 
they  cannot  suddenly  leap 
over  their  own  prison  wall.  In 
the  analogy  of  the  funeral, 
they  personify  the  gun  car- 
riage, whilst  Elton  John  — 
rewriting  his  threnody  for 
Marilyn  Monroe  and  singing 
it  at  the  service — represents 
Diana's  free  spirit  The  two  el- 
ements are  incompatible  — 
like  the  hereditary  monarchy 
and  the  20th  century. 

There  is  talk  of  “the  firm” 
retreating  behind  Its  ancient 
walls.  Paradox  would  be 


Some  dissent 


"THE  Post  Offica/Royal  Mail 
I suspended  operations  with- 
out liaising  with  tbe  DSS,  from 
which  many  thousands  will 
have  been  expecting  benefit 
cheques.  Hence  a good  number 
of  foe  nation's  least  wealthy 
will  have  feasted  on  marks  of 
respect  this  weekend. 

R Manning. 

109  Rafoooote  Gardens, 

London  N89PBL 


A Country  Diary 


1 A #HAT  an  unfortunate 
VV  meanness  of  spirit  por- 
trayed in  your  selection  of 
letters  about  tbe  Elton  John- 
/Bemie  Taupin  lyric  (Septem- 
ber 6). 

JohnDady. 

13  Manor  Close, 

Taunton. 

Somerset  TA14RS. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
Please  supply  a full  postal 
address. 


GLEY,  NORFOLK:  I suspect 
ttwt  in  any  International  list  cf 
bird-obsessed  countries,  Brit- 
ain has  foe  largest  and  most 
creative  community  to  'the' 
world,  producing  more  ornoth- 
olical  societies,  books,  maga- 
zines and  journals  than  any- 
where else.  And  regionally 
Norfolk  probably  has  more 
birders  per  capita  than  any 
other  country,  mainly  because 
Of  richrtms  of  its  north 

coast,  specially  the  Norfolk 
Wildlife  Trust  Reserve  of  C3ey 
where  the  bird  list  runs  to  862 
species.  This  fa  a remarkable 
tally  for  a stogie  lQkflometre 
square.  Yet,  curiously,  very 
few  have  attempted  to  convey 
the  magic  of  Norfolk’s  most 
hallowed  omothological  land- 
scape. Now  Mark  Golleyhas 
put  that  right.  In  his  book.  The 
Qey  Year:  A Birders'  Guide 
(BUI  House  Press,  £1235)  he 
explores  in  evocative  if  some- 
Hirms  overwhelming  detail  the 
where  when  and  why  of  its 
specialness  for  birds.  Trawling 
the  records  occasionally  into 
the  19th  century,  he  builds  up 


added  to  irony  if  foe  death  of 
the  not  always  revered  Diana 
forced  the  royal  family  to 
adopt  a position  which,  to  a 
critical  public,  seemed  little 
different  from  the  solitude 
which  Victoria  sought  after 
the  death  of  her  pennim»ty  be- 
loved Albert.  Isolation  would 
destroy  them.  A public  rela- 
tions farntpalgn  would  wwk** 
them  seem  foe  creatures  of 
the  media  — as  confirmed  by 
the  several  initiatives  which 
followed  the  tabloid  demand 
for  ostentatious  mourning. 
This  week’s  spotlight  has  Illu- 
minated the  central  dttemmn 
that  the  Windsors  have  faced 
ever  since  Sir  Alistair  Bur- 
nett and  hfa  television-  cam- 
eras were  allowed  into  their 
castle.  If  they  try  to  popular- 
ise themselves,  they  lose  their 
mystique;  but  if  they  attempt 
to  retain  foe  aura  of  majesty, 
they  appear  remote  from  the 
real  world.  They  are  part  of 
an  institution  which  Is 


a composite  picture  of  Gey's 
physical  beauty,  its  seasonably 
changing  pattern  of  wildlife 


and  foe  people  who  flock  here 
to  observe  it  The  Impression1 
created  Is  that  every  bush, 
puddle  and  ditch  is  preyTcteted 
with  seme  extraordinary  bird 
and  has  an  attached  tale  of 
human  drama  and  excitement. 
For  young  enthusiasts  few 
books  could  he  more  tempting, 
and  one  suspects  it  will  cause 
some  to  Imitate  Mark  Galley’s 
personal  history.  Growing  up 
In  Devon,  he  visited  Gey  as  a 
teenager,  back  to  work 
as  a summer  warden  and  then 
settled  permanently.  It's  a pat- 
tern that  many  other  Norfolk 

immlgranta  have  followed  awH 

says  much  about  Gey's  irre- 
sistible reputation.  I once 
asked  another  Gey  regular 
why  he’d  moved  to  foe  village 
from  a previous  home  just 
eight  miles  away  to  Norfolk. 
Back  came  his  answer  in  an 
infallible  Liverpudlian  accent 
"Why  pray  to  Mecca  when  you 
can  live  there.” 

MARK  COCKER 


inappropriate  to  an  age  in 
which  communications,  like 
the  economy,  are  global  For 
good  or  IQ,  we  admire  stars. 
The  Princess  Diana  was  one. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  fa  not 
The  promotion  of  a popular 
image  will  look  like  attempts 
at  Ingratiation.  Refusal  to 
dance  to-the public's  tune  will 
be  regarded  as  arrogance. 

When  Queen  Victoria  died, 
parish  clerks  all  over  England 
refused  to  nail  foe  doleful 
notice  on  their  church  doors. 
For  they  could  not  believe  that 
she  was  dead.  She  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  19th  cen- 
tury Britain  stood  for — aloof; 
powerful,  unyielding.  Princess 
Diana  represented  the  often 
hedonistic  aspirations  of  con- 
temporary Britain.  Few  of  Us 
citizens  Identify  with  the  fam- 
ily from  which  she  had  been 
divorced.  Her  death,  by  em- 
phasising that  contrast,  has 
hastened  the  monarchy’s  Inev- 
itable aid. 
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The  saving  of 

the  monarchy 


have  the  right  prime  minister  anything.  What  interests  him 
on  hand.  Tony  Blaii;  it  should  is  advancing  what  is  practical, 
always  be  readied,  is  a social  feasible,  not  unpopular  It  does 
and  political  conservative.  No  not  necessarily  have  to  be  coo- 
partide  of  him  has  even  the  gruent  with  some  grand  doc- 
smallest  leaning  towards  any-  trinal  scheme.  Clauses  and 
thing  so  radical  as  the  end  of  mnims  are  anathema  to  his 


the  monarchy  His  constitu- 
tional reform  programme, 
though  in  the  British  context 


way  of  politics.  He’s  not  inter- 
ested in  the  text-books  and  the 
theories  and  the  wonderful 


portrayable  as  almost  revolu-  constructs  that  hope  to  render 
tionary  is  in  fact  pretty  mod-  the  monarchy  terminally 


eat  Only  when  die  Blair 
Government  provides  for  an 
elected  second  rhamher,  and  a 


Illogical.  He  is  monarchy's 
most  potent  friend. 

But  that’s  also  because  be. 


frilly  proportional  electoral  too,  is  a populist  His  entire 
system,  will  we  know  they  political  record  has  been 


Huao  YoWia  I Saturday  Has  there  been  a 


T 


Saturday  Has  there  been  a tal  wreckage  scattered  round  love.  She  was  beantiftil,  car-  poli 
more  breathless  case  of  wish-  the  front  pews.  But  mnnar-  mg,  a ccnsmnmate  populist,  radi 
fol  thinking  thantbenotlon.  of  chy?  The  tumbrils  ruling,’  by  She  acquired  a large  pdrt  of  whi 


have  Judged  the  rules  of  our  based  on  an  understanding  of 


politics,  the  constitution,  to  be  I what  the  people  want  and. 


Down  to 
our  level 

Anthony  Barnett  ^s^sudiMDennarii. 

lands,  have  monarchies  that 

ON  SATURDAY  we  in-  are  modern  democracies  — 
vested  the  first  Presi-  with  written  constitutions, 
dent  of  the  Republic  cf  When  people  wrote  to  Diana  as 
Britain.  The  revolu-  someone  like  themselves  and 


N SATURDAY  we  in- 


y defective:  a Judgment  I even  allowing  far  the  prepaa-  tion  had  been  long  expected.  Its  contrasted  this  to  the  royals 
the  years  of  lncmxK  r terous  excesses  the  voting  sysr  form — a princess  in  paradise  who  had  excluded  her,  they 


HE  PRINCESS  is  this  life  ami  death  being  a plat-  popular  : demand?  Royalty  her  identity  and  much  of  her  bency  will  soon,  I confidently  tem  can  produce,  his  majority  — no  one  predicted.  All  revolu-  reversed  the  terms  off  the 
dead  and  buried:  form  far  the  utthnate  oonstita-  royalism,  royal-ness,  all  the  popularity  by  being  perceived  predict,  debar-  them  ■ from  in  April  proved  a point  What  ttans  involve  the  rapid  move-  historic  settlement 


long  live  her  sue-  tional  reform? 
cessurs.  Going  to  There  were  bits  of  Satur- 
her  grave,  that’s  day’s  beautiful  ceremonial 
where  she  has  left  that  showed  royalism,  and  all 


forms  and  declensions  off  the  to  fight  the  royal  family  after  endorsing. 


There  were  bits  of  Satur-  regal,  in  jeopardy?  And  being  atrociously  victimised 
day’s  beautiful  ceremonial  proven  to  be  so  by  the  quality  by  them.  She  was  the  best  of 
that  showed  royalism,  and  all  off  Britain’s  emotional  file  royals  but  what  mattered. 


the  monarchy  Last  week  was  who  who  march  with  hen  cm  apocalypse?  miles  ahead  off  everything, 

unique  for  many  things,  and  file  bade  foot  When  the  Queen  . Notohly  isthatanimproba-  was  foe  royal.  Only  royalty 
unforgettable  In  foe  expert  and  her  little  clan  went  down  hie  political  conclusion  to  reaches  the  wnTHone  and  ties 
ence  of  many  people.  Among  to  the  palace  gates  to  watch  draw  about  the  most  ccmserva-  bouquets  to  railings  up  and 
its  defining  properties,  how-  the  coffin  pass,  they  seemed  a five  country  on  Earth,  it  seems  down  the  land, 
ever;  none  will  last  longer  than  depleted  bunch.  Dragged  to  me  utterly  to  misread  So  what  happened  last  week 


the  life  it  breathed  into  royal-  down  to  foe  people's  level,  they  what's  going  on  out  there  in  turns  out  to  be  not  the  end  of 
ism.  Republicans.,  eat  your  didn’t  know  how  to  look.  Com-  the  hearts  of  men  and women,  mcmarchy  but,  more  likely  its 
hearts  out  What  happened,  in  pefled  to  be  ordinary  they  lost  It’s  the  fanciful  conceit  of  rebirth.  That  depends  on  the 
the  end,  was  a triumph  for  roy-  so  much  of  what  their  sepa-  those  who  think  there  can  be  Teaming  of  lessons,  which  the 


alty  not  the  disaster  many  rateness  bestows. 


I so  proper  reform  off  ancient,  incumbents  will  find  very  dif- 


diagnosed  at  first;  proof  off  Bari  Spencer;  also,  socked  Britain  without  foe  ending  cf  ficult  to  absorb.  You  can’t 
royalist  ardour;  not  the  begin-  them.  Never  has  a figure  of  the  monarchy  joined  by  those  invent  public  warmth  in  a 71- 
ningof  the  end  of  the  magic.  total  obscurity  more  M-  who  have  such  contempt  for  year-old  woman,  who  has  made 
The  week  was  spent  in  fen-  lianfiy  seized  his  moment  to  what  happened  to  Diana  at  the  an  ideology  out  of  enshrining 
tasy-land,  a theatre  of  pleasure  deliver  a message  to  the  hands  of  the  royal  family  that  what  Is  past  Ybu  can’t  discover 
as  well  as  pain.  Royally  takes  world.  It  won’t  quickly  be  for-  they  believe  the  only  redexnp-  overnight  a capacity  for  popu- 


Blair  is  an  ameliarisL  He 

Only  royalty 
reaches the 
millions 
and  ties 
bouquets  to 
railings  up 
and  down 
die  land 


in  April  proved  a point  What  firms  involve  file  rapid  move-  historic  settlement 
the  people  showed  every  sign  meat  off  vast  masses  of  people  Diana  was  not  a republican, 
off  wanting  last  week  wasn't  who  “surprised  themselves".  She  opposed  a European- style 
no  monarchy  not  file  erstaz  while  the  old  regime  crumbles,  monarchy  in  her  Panorama 
aridities  of  republicanism,  Kte  particularly  fitting  feat  foe  interview  She  advocated  the 
not  some  man-made  artefact  British  equivalent  should  be  regeneration  off  a magical 
that  would  preserve  them  the  opposite  of  an  insurrec-  throne  in  what  now  seems  a 
from  all  that  emotion:  but  a tion.  Instead,  millions  seized  tragically  prescient  phrase:  *T 
better  monarchy  a monarchy  the  very  instrument  by  which  would  like  a monarchy  that  has 
that  came  down  to  their  level  the  aid  constitution  used  to  more  contact  with  its  people— 
without  depriving  than  off  show  off  its  apparently  lasting  and  I don’t  mean  by  riding 
residual  awe;  a monarch  superiority  — the  ceremonial  round  on  bicycles  and  things 


gotten,  even  though  he 
chooses  oxfig  from  the  coim- 


tfan  is  to  be  found  in  abolition. 


the  place  erf  religion  in  sating,  gotten,  even  though  he  tion  is  to  be  found  in  abolition,  lar  connection  in  a stiff;  neu-  worse,  conservative,  to  the  where  “the  appendages  of  a 

in  the  British  case,  all  peoples’  chooses  exile  from  file  conn-  The  princess  wasn’t  amovie  rcrtic,  autocratic  middle-aged  wants  to  make  things  better  18th  and  file  19th  centuries,  monarchy  have  been  converted 

need  of  myths.  But  let’s  not  try  in  which  he  couldn’t  cut  it  star.  She  wasn't  Madonna,  If  man  who,  in  the  verdict  his  but  without  changing  any-  our  kings  did  not  have  their  into  the  essence  off  a republic", 

continue  the  fantasy  into  the  What  the  ead  had  to  say  about  she  had  been,  her  death  would  late  wife  gave  to  the  editor  cf  thing  in  a way  that  alarms  too  heads  chopped  of£  when  all  to  Bagehofs  view  the  throne 


residual  awe;  a monarch  superiority  — the  ceremonial  round  on  bicycles  and  things 
whose  passing  might  reliably  occasion.  It  was  not  only  Diana  like  that ...  I think  the  British 
command  a display  of  who  was  buried  on  Saturday  people  need  someone  in  public 
national  grief  half-matching  If  this  sounds  like  a para-  life  to  give  affection,  to  mab 
that  accorded  to  Diana.  dax,  it  is  no  more  so  than  the  them  feel  important,  to  support 

Adaptation,  the  Blairite  British  state  itself  The  most  them,  to  give  them  light  at  the 
watchword  for  almost  every-  tnfliwiHai  description  of  the  end  of  their  dark  tunnels." 
thing,  is  the  name  of  file  royal-  monarchy  is  in  Walter  Bage-  Her  own  views  are  now 
ist  game  as  welL  It's  the  hot’s  The  English  Constitu-  beside  the  point,  for  when  mil- 
quality  that  has  kept  this  tion.  It  proclaimed  that  in  1867  lions  take  on  someone’s  otti- 
country  for  better  or  for  Britain  was  already  a country  tude  its  meaning  changes, 
worse,  conservative,  to  the  where  “the  appendages  of  a Previously  the  monarchy  has 
18th  and  foe  19th  centuries,  monarchy  have  been  converted  renewed  its  grip  over  the  pub- 


monarchy  is  in  Walter  Bage-  Her  own  views  are  now 
hot’s  The  English  Constitu-  beside  the  point,  for  when  mil- 
tion.  It  proclaimed  that  in  1867  lions  take  on  someone’s  atti- 


18th  and  the  19th  centuries. 


realm  of  post-funereal  judg-  foe  hunter-killers 


Previously  the  monarchy  has 
renewed  its  grip  over  the  pub- 
lic imagination  through  royal 
occasions  wbich  it  defined.  In 


ment  If  1 were  a serious  media  spoke  for  what  many  she  hadn't  been  a royal,  she  to  lead  the  country  but  to  hold 
republican.  Td  have  to  concede  people  think  they  think.  What  would  have  been  dose  to  noth*  house-parties  for  artists  in 


have  been  a one-day  wonder.  If  the  New  Yorker;  was  not  born  many  people  or;  indeed,  makes  around  were  losing  theirs.  If  provides  merely  the  dignified  post-war  times  these  began 
she  hadn't  been  a royal,  she  to  lead  the  country  but  to  hold  a single  identifiable  enemy  this  fete  is  spared  them  in  the  aspect  of  the  whole  inspiring  with  the  VE  Day  celebration. 


that  eH  the  excitable  talk  about I he  implied  about  the  record  of  I fog 


calendar 


!h-  house-parties  for  artists  in  You  can  find  many  positive  2lst  century  Diana  will  have  deference  to  it  There  are  three 
of  Tuscany  None  the  less,  such,  things  to  say  about  him,  but  played  her  part,  in  death  as  in  things  to  say  about  his  theory 


monarchy  being  on  the  verge  I the  royal  family  as  rearers  cf  I celebrity  Only  accoutred  with  loosening-up,  such  levelling-  his  desire  to  challenge  funda-  life,  by  jolting  them,  at  the 


of  destruction  by  the  popular  I happy  children,  and  their  ) royal  status  did  die  gain  I down,  the  improvement  not  the 


will  was  rendered  ridiculous 
by  the  spectacle  of  2 million 
people  crying  their  eyes  out  on 


preconceptions 


need  for  help  from  another  access  first  to  the  people's  fes-  death  of  royalty  is  what  will  pretty  limited.  This  is  as  true  people  want  them  to  da  Ask 


final  hour;  into  doing  what  the  I grasped  that  republics  can 


dynastic  line;  was  laid  out  cfoatfon,  then  to  their  adora-  surely  now  be  attempted, 
vividly  before  us  in  the  mart-  tion,  finally  to  their  imagined  For  this  task,  the  royals 


cf  his  approach  to  the  pillars  not  for  whom  the  bell  tolls,  it  state.  Second,  he  was  ami' 
of  the  constitution  as  it  is  off  tolls  for  the  Republic.  pletely  wrong  about  the  repub 


s to  it  There  are  three  The  1953  Coronation  was  the 
say  about  his  theory  pinnacle.  The  1969  TV  film  of 
Bagehot  correctly  the  royal  family  was  watched 
that  republics  can  by  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the 
hereditary  bead  of  population.  The  royal  wedding 
cond,  he  was  com-  of  Diana  and  Charles  inaugu- 


Change  the  front  page . . . and  your  heart 


pletely  wrong  about  the  repub-  rated  the  eighties.  The  Queen 
lican  aspect  of  Britain  — what  Mother’s  fUneral  was  sup- 
people  saw  in  the  empire  was  posed  to  be  the  next  such  occa- 
wfaat  they  got.  But,  third,  he  si  on.  They  decided  the  route 
was  right  to  regard  foe  monar-  and  we — or  at  least  most  of  us 
chy  as  crucial  to  the  organisa-  — stood,  waved  and  mentally 


tion  of  consent. 

It  was  consent,  controlled 


bowed  our  heads  to  the  crown. 
Perhaps  Diana's  funeral 


Roy  Greenslade 


mer  editors  like  me).that  we  lively  and  brash.  But  running  Editors  didn't  see  it  like  that.  _ . _ _ 

1 ......I!.”,.,;,  merely  give  the  people  what  parallel  with  that  commend-  of  course.  She  was  a story  the  win  find  an  implacable  foe.  Major  and  his  wife  were  pic-  toric  shift  in  the  balance  of  Charles  had  made  a moving 

they  want,  otherwise  they  able  attempt  to  be  reader-  biggest  story  as  ter  as  tabloids  This  doesn’t  mean  that  an  tured  on  holiday,  a paper  pub-  power  between  throne  and  peo-  statement  . . . Instead,  the 

surely  is  time  for  a wouldn’t  buy  it  needs  to  be  friendly  was  a commitment  to  were  concerned.  They  needed  Spencer’s  sentiments  bear  ll&bed  TV  star  Harry  Enfield's  pie.  In  a casual  yet  dignified  people  changed  the  route.  “We 


from  above,  that  kept  democ-  could  have  been  a similar 
racy  at  bay  Now  in  less  than  a event  If  theyhad  come  to  Lon- 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  press  papers  this  summer.  John  week,  we  have  witnessed  a his-  Am  to  keep  vigil  over  her;  or  if 
win  find  an  implacable  foe.  Major  and  his  wife  were  pic-  toric  shift  in  the  balance  of  Charles  had  made  a moving 
This  doesn’t  mean  that  an  tured  on  holiday;  a paper  pub-  power  between  throne  and  peo-  statement  . . . Instead,  the 


■ ms. 

I the  : 
I tors; 


fundamental  change  of  rethought  Pontius 


standards  and  taste.  It  is  this  no  greater  justification  than  I rational  analysis.  The  reason  pregnant  wife  on  a beach;  pho-  and  articulate  way  enormous 


the  British  press.  Edi- 
tors are  contemplating  a 


washed  his  hands  of  the  mur-  which  has  been  gradually  her  marriage 


royalty  his  sister  was  so  beloved  by  tograpbers  made  a fortune  numbers  of  regular  people 


der  of  Christ  by  claiming  it  debased  over  the  past  soyeare.  because  it  provided  a public  people  as  she  generated  “her  from  candid  shots  cf  rode  have  stated  that  our  country 


revision  of  their  code  of  con--  was  the  will  of  foe  peopte  We  . While  It  is  lair  to  say  that  Interest  defence.  But  the  public  particular  brand  oT  magic"  band  Oasis  on  a yacht  There  should  be  represented 

riiTT^ThPvmflv  well  tdedge  not  cannot  leave  every  decision  to  this  change  in  papers  has  mood  appears  to  have  swung  was  entirely  due  to  her  Came;  a are  scores  more  examples.  Yet  human  befogs  who  are  ' 

tn  buv  intrusive  pictures  from  “file  people"  to  foe  belief  that  reflected  society's  change  in  against  prurience.  Any  paper  feme  created  by  the  medlsuThe  there  was  no  discernible  pub-  us".  This  is  the  essenc 

even  dis-  eood  reixwes  only  in  the  major-  taste,  it  is  undeniable  that  which  dares  to  intrude  on  sick  and  sorrowful  were  lifted  lie  interest  In  these  intrusions,  republicanism:  that  our  n 

SSTSS  sSSythe^Jssi-  SourMiament  refuses  to  tabtototehave  taken  a headlong  1"  *“ 

bflttvrfte^airtjs-  But  these  allow  capital  punishment  for  dash  awsyfrom  foe  public  ser*  .-  — - — , — — - - — 

omiy  M,  J^ai  cuiw>-  u-mH,  ■ r*  M-s  ethir  The  • rosxarm  elSl  ■ aain  m«  ■ ■ n 1 llnrhr  it  made  all  the  dHTerenre  I These  neoole  were  ninhirert  r»n  ! nle  not  find  Nnr  chmilri 


aremeremedianics. WhatEari.  wrongdoers  ir^$ifie_aff  its  reason  is 

Spencer’s  flineral  oration  great  popularity  amcmg  the  ntedde4.  ta  foenatare  off 
ureal  and  what  a grief-  public.  Why?  Because  wiser  newspaper  .ownerthg  jn 


urged,  and  what  a grief- 
stricken  nation  demands,  is  a 
much  more  profo  und  transfor- 
mation than  a minimal,  pdlitl- 


nublic.  Why?  Because  wiser  newspaper  ownership  in 
counsel,  for  a variety  off  Britain,  in  which  profit  Is  the 
reasons,  that  it  would  be  spun  Men  (and  they  have  an 
wrong,  recognising  there  are  been  men  fids  century)  are 
ttoioc  when  the  people  need  desperate  to  own  papers 
nrotectfoeftomthemselves.  because  they  represent  the 


SmSEZi to^swer  peopteneed  owajgs 

uractice.  What  is  required  is  a protecting  from  themselves.  because  they  represent  the 

S^ofSfSrSinge  Nov*too  late  to  Primes  ^ 

Diana  but  not  for  her  sons,  edi*  other- businesses  cannot  otto 
If  this  sounds  wildly  un-  tors  must  adopt  a similar  atti-  Bat  proprietors  do  not  treat 

Hide.  Tteg -must . torn  th* 

ahsorhed  — and  the  backs  on  the  mob  and  stop  from  any  other  company:  they 

appealimr^totolcw^ 

— »s-2L®L-fi5  seas 


Editors  must 
rediscover 
the  ethic 
which  sets 
papers  apart 
from  cans 
of beans 


articulate  way:  enormous  knew  how  to  behave,  why 
iers  of  regular  people  didn’t  the  Queen  and  the  rest 
stated  that  our  country  of  the  family?"  a 65-year-old 
Id  be  represented  by  woman  said  from  the  palace 
was  entirety  due  to  her  feme;  a are  scores  more  examples.  Yet  human  befogs  who  are  “like  queue,  after  the  Queen  agreed 
feme  created  by  the  media.  The  there  was  no  discernible  pub-  us".  This  Is  the  essence  of  to  speak  to  the  nation.  Her 
suck  and  sorrowful  were  lifted  lie  interest  in  these  intrusions,  republicanism:  that  oar  repre-  words  may  have  rescued  her 
by  her  words  and  smiles  It  will  be  argued  that  the  edi-  sentatives  are  not  better  than  reign.  But  they  were  upstaged 
because  of  her  celebrity  Simi-  tors’  code  was  not  broken,  us  and  are  chosen  by  the  peo-  — less  by  Earl  Spencer’s 
laris  it  made  all  the  difference  These  people  were  pictured  on  pie,  not  God.  Nor  should  they  address  than  by  the  applause 
when  she  raised  money  for  public  beaches  and  therefore  behave  as  if  they  are  better  that  swept  the  Abbey,  in  which 


charity  Poor  Princess  Anne,  forfeited  their  right  to  privacy  than  us.  Which  foe  royals  still 
tireless  do-goOder  but  media-  Now  is  the  time  to  ask  why  Is  believe  themselves  to  ba 
stay  receives  almost  no  public-  this  what  readers  want?  What  Diana  wanted  foe  monarchy 
ity  for  her  work  and  therefore,  purpose  does  it  serve  beyond  to  be  normal  as  well  as  royaL 
in  terms  of  fundraising,  she  prurience?  Is  this,  in  other  Her  funeral  turned  into  an 
has  been  less  effective.  words,  what  papers  are  for?  expression  of  popular  determi- 

| Spencer  was  also  wrong  to  When  Lord  Wakeham,  nation  to  secure  this  to 

suggest  that  there  was  a media  chairman  of  the  Press  Com-  change  foe  way  we  are  repre- 
“quesf  to  bring  down  Diana,  plaints  Commission,  and  Sir  seated.  The  crowds  were  infer  - 


Elizabeth  did  not  join. 

No  longer  will  the  nature  of 
the  country  be  delivered  to  us 
from  above  — to  gratetol  sub- 
jects on  great  occasions.  A 
clearing  of  the  drains  is  taking 
place.  The  sanctification  of 
Diana  has  permitted  the 
demystification  of  the  monar- 


There  was  no  conscious  David  English,  chairman  of  mal  and  undeTemnUai  One  chy  It  has  been  undertaken 
attempt  to  kill  the  golden  the  editors’  Code  of  Conduct  could  talk  about  the  Queen  and  with  loyalty  but  with  an 


from  private  to  public  owner-  Prince  William’s  privacy  could  off  hen  They  could  not  help 
chtpsnd  rant^jn^nt  growth  of  well  few*  the  kind  of  boycott  themselves  and  they  just  didn’t 


goose.  The  press  hounds  Committee,  sit  down  this  week  argue  that  her  speed)  felled  to  unmistakable  wfll  to  be  mod^ 
adored  her  but  they  also  lived  to  review  all  that  has  happened  wort.  The  taboo  is  oven  Eliza-  era,  that  connects  to  the  dec- 

Watt  /WMllfi  vin*  VaVm  ALa. . AVi. 1 .1  ■ . . . ■ \ V 


they  should  grasp  this  oppor-  befo  is  no  longer  sacred,  even  tion  landslide  of  May  L 
tunlty  for  a massive  dean-up  at  mass  events  outside  the  Can  the  mnnnrrhy  itself 
ou5  J*  tsn’t  good  palace.  Instead  the  palace  was  survive?  Formally  yes  — but 


b rr.,  ■ ,innir  nn  mWi*flr«as  newspapers  apart,  snip  wairvji  at  mass  events  outsiue  we 

Spmcert  bitter  attack  on  roe  wmen  ******  impersonal  power  by  share-  that  shocked  the  Sun  after  its  know  when  to  stop.  They  Just  of  our  press.  It  isn’t  good  palace.  Instead  the  palace  was 

m«lfe  from  theprdpit  SjPLSf  for  society  ttfcSt  5£a^  that  demand  has  tasteless  attack  on  Liverpool  did  not  believe  her  when  she  enough  to  tinker  with  the  defied  as  it  sought  topL^down 

ing  his  accusation  about  the  — — mnenmir  nmA  iwnsne  ever  more  insistent.  fen s over  the  Hillsborough  demanded  privacy  They  rules.  If  self-regulation  is  to  Diana's  death.  Thousands 


Its  fort  another  consumer  prod-  become  ever  more  insistent.  fens  over  the  Hmsbo 

At  its  very  best  itpertonns  Owners  have  therefore  put  football  stadium  tragedy 

S^h^poMlcset^S  editors  unto  great  prea^re 


editors  under  great  pressure 


fens  over  the.  Hillsborough  demanded  privacy 
football  stadium  tragedy  viewed  it  all  as  a game 

It  was  no  surprise  to  dis-  And  that  makes  it 


manded  privacy  They  rate:  If  self-regulation  is  to  Diana’s  "death.  Thousands  tfrttecmiSaSSde^ 

e^rtjdlasa  gani&  continue  — and  that  is  no  inscribed  their  words  like  dti-  tion  of  a rational  democracy 

Apd  that  makes  it  all  the  longer  as  assured  as  some  edi-  zens.  One  reason  the  queues  at  will  it  last  Without  a normaL 

inter  to  telect  Spenoert  cen-  tors  think — they  must  set  St  James’s  Palace  wore  so  long  that  is  a written,  crastitution. 


" ^ toe  too  lnnff  we  have  allowed  to  maximise  sales.  It  has  cover:  courtesy  or  Dianas 
SSs C ouradlvSforgetttat  . - alw^bemiapoputo^^s 


maximise  sales.  It  has  cover;  courtesy  of  Diana’S  harder  to  reject  Spencer'S  cen-  tors  think  — they  must  set 


have  bought  the  papers  but 
they  don’t  like' what  they  pub- 
lished. Just  as  significantly 


Drivm  by  the  profit  motive, 
newspapers  have  lost  sight  of 


it  concern  but  in  a Mall’s  Richard  Eax  cf  her  con- 
marfcet,  and  against  earn  about  the  media's  proba- 


tral  accusation  that  the  press 
occuptes  a place  at  ^he  opposite 
end  of  the  moral  «qwtnrm“ 


down  rules  which  cannot  be  I is  that  petite  wrote  so  much. 


breached  with  Impunity 


feat  is  a written,  constitution, 
Britain  cannot  be  represented 


Tbe  constitutional  aspect  is  by  normal  people,  whatever 


?^^tfewemustcoIrfei11'  Umited  — ?mt  deaE  ^ I feefe  background  and  whether 


the  wwrVhey  were  founded  fee  backdrop  of  a decline  in  bte  encroachment  too  the  fob  tom  “genuine  goodness" . if  plate  legislation.  I have  often  British  constitution  has  been  or  not  theyare  in  Daradise. 

rtaodartis,  tte  result  has  been  hereld^^iraitem.  She  joornaliste  fefl  to^estioi^  argued  that  my  heart  wants  a personalised  rather  than  writ-  1101  ^ ^eyarein  paradise. 

material  has  beoiot^mea.  unsurprising.  Editors  have  tdd  Kay:'*T  tried  to  din  into  consequence  of  their  actions,  privacy  law  but  my  bead,  ten,  embodied  by  special  peo-  — 

**«» 


fothefirst^lace:  to  infiarmto  rtanoanss, 
educate,  to  guide,  to  otfer  com-  imsurprisb 
affinities  a window  on  the  abandoned 


Editors  have  told  Kay:' “I  tried  to  din  into  consequence  cf  their  actions, 
sense  of  propri-  him  all  the  time  about  the  then,  they  cannot  defend  the 
ieir  paper  sells,  media — the  dangers,  and  how  morality  of  their  trade. 


to  ieawe  aemsions  awnn.  eanor-  <_»  to  ^orv  the  etv  to  ensure  their  paper  sells,  media —the  dangers,  and  how 

Isl  content  to  .the  mercies  of  in.  this  /^Antpyt  Diana  ho  tmigt  onderstsnd  ^ IiHD" 

TSal  endabrt 

fnr-  Ss  tv  being  nnsWft  ptwerlytaa  vidousentewan  pledged  to  took  after  William, 


mmality  of  their  trade.  haps  the  death  of  the.  Queen  of 

Let  ns  broaden  this  beyond  Hearts  shows  that  there  are 
the  royal  family  Intrusive  pic-  times  when  the  heart  should 


tures  have  become  common  tn 


haps  the  death  of  the.  Queen  of  special  words.  It  is  this  that  ThteT^.TheCocstjtutlonal 
Hearts  shows  that  there  are  makes  us  an  old  country  and  Revolution  andthaErofeh 
times  when  the  heart  should  not,  repeat  not,  the  existence  of  Ch«stionwashoitlySp!fonshed 
nue.  royalty  as  stab.  Other  Euro-  byVimaae 
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Funds  fear 
new  tax 
grab  on 
pensions 


Sea  change  on  Tyneside 


Notebook 


Treasury’s  £3bn 
‘raid’  could 
hit  private 
provision 


Rtchard  Miles 


PENSION  fund  manag- 
ers fear  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  preparing 
a second  "smash  and 
grab'*  raid  on  thpir  assets  in  a 
move  from  which  it  oould 
raise  up  to  £3  "billion  a year 
for  the  Exchequer.  ■ 

Still  reeling  from  the 
£S  billion  blow  that  came  with 
Budget  changes  to  advance 
corporation  tax,  pension-fund 
managers  now  believe  the 
Treasury  is  giving  serious 
consideration  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  capital  gains  tax  on 
their  investments. 

At  present  all  capital  gains 
within  a pension  fund  are  free 
of  tax.  but  Treasury  nffiefafe 
are  said  to  be  unable  to  see 
any  reason  why  the  country’s 
largest  single  group  of  inves- 
tors should  continue  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  tax. 

Such  a move  would  be  part 
of  the  Government’s  strategic 
review  of  capital  gains  tax, 
announced  by  the  Chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  in  his  July 
Budget  The  problem  with  the 
tax,  which  is  expected  to 
raise  only  £L3bQiion  this 
year  — Is  that  it  costs  almost 
as  winrh  to  administer  as  it 
generates  in  revenue. 

One  tax  specialist  said:  "If 
Mr  Brown  can  get  away  with 
taking  £5  billion  off  the  pen- 
sion funds  by  abolishing  the 
advance  corporation  tax  divi- 
dend credit  who  is  going  to 
notice  a further  £3  billion  in 
capital  gains  tax?” 

Pension  experts  suggest 
that  the  tax  would  be  limited 
to  short-term  gains,  thereby 
allowing  the  Government  to 
avoid  the  charge  that  it  had 
backpedalled  on  encouraging 
long-term  investment 


Fund  managers  would  be 
liable  fbr  capital  gains  tax  on. 
the  disposal  of  any  equities 
which  they  foiled  to  hold  for, 
say,  less  than  five  years. 
Longer-term  holdings  would 
remain  exempt 

It  is  unclear  at  what  rate 
the  tax  would  be  imposed.  In- 
dividuals now  pay  a rate  cor- 
responding to  their  income 
tax  bracket,  capped  at  40  per 
cent  after  an  annual  tax-free 
allowance  of  £8^00. 

But  industry  Insiders  say 
the  Government's  thinking 
ignores  the  complexity  of 
fiind  management  Discern- 
ing which  investments  would 
be  liable  would  be  fraught 
with  difficulties. 

Capital  gains  tax  would 
apply  only  at  the  margins,  say 
experts,  because  the  majority 
of  investments  remain  un- 
changed for  decades.  Only 
equities  traded  to  redress  foe 
balance  of  a fond  would  foil 
within  the  tax’s  scope. 

Scrapping  the  exemption 
from  foe  tax  would  further  de- 
crease the  attraction  of  pen- 
sions. Many  private  investors 
already  choose  to  put  their 
retirement  savings  in  Per- 
sonal Equity  Plans,  which  are 
free  of  both  income  and  capi- 
tal gains  tax. 

Pension-fond  managers  are 
still  angry  about  the  Chancel- 
lor’s decision  to  scrap  their 
tax  relief  on  dividends,  lop- 
ping off  20  per  cent  of  their 
UK  equities  income.  The 
National  Association  of  Pen- 
sion Funds  likened  the  move 
to  Robert  Maxwell’s  raid  on 
Mirror  group’s  pension  fund, 
when  £450  million 

disappeared. 

A recent  report  by  actuary 
Lane  Clark  & Peacock  esti- 
mates that  top  firms  face  a 
50  per  cent  increase  in  pen- 
sion costs  as  a result  of  the 
changes  to  advance  corpora- 


tion tax,  accelerating  the 
move  away  from  final  salary 
schemes.  Several  groups, 
such  as  Barclays  Bank  and 
WH  Smith,  have  already  in- 
troduced money-purchase 
plans  for  new  recruits. 


Tin  mine  gains 
rock  of  hope 


Geoffrey  GUbbs 

Scientists  researching 
underground  storage  of 
nuclear  waste  are  seek- 
ing to  use  Cornwall’s  South 
Crofty  tin  mine  as  a rock  lab- 
oratory for  their  work. 

The  proposal,  which  would 
provide  an  as  yet  unquali- 
fied cash  injection  for  foe 
business,  is  among  a number 
of  schemes  being  examined  in 
a last-ditch  effort  to  prevent 
closure  of  Europe's  only 
working  tin  mine. 

Outlines  of  a proposed 
rescue  package  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  trade  minister  Bar- 
bara Roche  and  other  officials 
at  a meeting  in  London  on 
Wednesday.  Later  in  the 
month,  a petition  will  be 
handed  to  the  Prime  Minister 
at  10  Downing  Street 
Crofty’s  Canadian  owner 
last  month  announced  plans 

to  shut  the  mine,  near  Re- 
druth, with  the  loss  of  about 
270  jobs,  because  of  losses 
caused  by  the  strong  pound 
and  a foiling  tin  price. 


The  decision  was  greeted 
with  dismay  in  the  Cambor- 
ne/Redruth area,  where  un- 
employment is  well  above  foe 
national  average  and  the 
prospects  of  finding  alterna- 
tive work  are  slim. 

But  foe  intervening  weeks 
have  seen  a frenzy  of  activity 
by  a task  force  of  local  agen- 
cies, politicians,  unions  and 
business  leaders  determined 
to  preserve  jobs  and  keep 
alive  Cornwall’s  2,000-year  tin 
mining  tradition. 

The  company  is  looking  at 
plans  to  satisfy  its  own  elec- 
tricity needs  by  installing  a 
waste-oil  burning  plant,  a 
move  that  could  eradicate 
Crofty’s  second-highest  over- 
head. Negotiations  are  con- 
tinuing with  n n inns  about 
longer-term  changes  In  work- 
ing practices. 

Other  proposals  include  use 
of  Crofty  land  to  build  a 
power  plant  fuelled  by  house- 
hold waste  and  a conditional 
deal  to  sen  the  company’s  der- 
elict Wheal  Pendarves  mina 
as  the  site  of  a £1  million  cre- 
matorium for  west  Cornwall. 


ONE  of  Britain’s  last  in- 
dustrial male  bastions 
has  been  breached.  Claire 
Goss  O’Connor  (pictured), 
aged  17,  is  the  River  Tyne 
ship  repair  Industry’s  first 
female  apprentice. 

One  of  26  new  recruits  at 
the  A&P  yard,  she  will 
spend  four  years  training 
to  be  an  electrical  fitter. 
Barry  Johnson,  manag- 


ing director  of  A&P,  said: 
“It  is  somewhat  embarrass- 
ing to  realise  that  Claire  is 
the  first  female  ship-repair 
apprentice  on  the  river,  but 
everything  has  to  start 
somewhere.*’ 

Ms  O'Connor  and  26  male 
A&P  apprentices  are 
among  49  joining  firms  on 
the  Tyne  this  year  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  fresh  blood 


to  the  river’s  maritime  and 
engineering  industries. 

Mr  Johnson  said:  "We 
have  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  Apprenticeship 
schemes  died  out  during 
the  bad  times  of  the  early 
1990s.  We  now  have  to  In- 
vest in  our  future  to  ensure 
that  the  highly  skilled 
work  force,  for  which  the 
North-east  is  renowned, 


can  be  replenished  and 
maintained.” 

The  A&P  intake  comes  as 
the  yard  boasts  a strong 
order  book.  Three  ships  are 
in  its  dry  docks  and  work 
has  just  started  on  a 
£14  million  contract  to  con- 
vert a fourth  vessel,  the 
Ambassador  n,  into  a gam- 
bling cruiser. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  VWJ.  WALKS? 


Whitbread  attacks  BSkyB  prices 


Ian  King 


WHITBREAD,  the 

brewing  and  leisure 
group,  has  attacked 
satellite  broadcaster  BSkyB 
for  raising  prices  for  its 
sports  service  at  the  start  of 
the  football  season. 

Managers  at  two  of  Whit- 
bread's pub  operations.  Whit- 
bread Inns  and  Beefeater,  are 
now  reviewing  every  pub  that 
subscribes  to  foe  Sky  Sports 
service  with  a view  to  cutting 
down  sharply  their  numbers. 

Beefeater  has  already  al- 
most halved  foe  number  of 
pub-restaurants  subscribing, 
arguing  that  in  some  it  Is  no 
longer  economically  viable. 


In  an  article  in  foe  compa- 
ny’s internal  newsletter, 
Whitbread  News,  the  group 
claims  that  about  L200  pubs 
in  foe  Whitbread  inns  chain 
fece  price  increases  of  about 
74  per  cent  from  October  l, 
while  some  may  have  to  pay 
£255  a month  to  take  the  foil 
Sky  package,  which  includes 
Sky  Sports. 

The  news  comes  as  the 
Office  of  Fair  Trading  is  In- 
vestigating whether  BSkyB 
should  be  forced  to  “unbun- 
dle” its  premium  services, 
such  as  the  Disney  Channel 
and  Sky  Sports,  from  its 
basic  package.  The  investiga- 
tion was  started  at  the  insti- 
gation of  a number  of  cable 
operators. 


Beefeater's  commercial 
contracts  manager.  Philip 
Holden,  accused  BSkyB  of 
trying  to  deter  pubs  from  tak- 
ing the  Sky  Sports  service.  He 
said:  “Obviously,  house  man- 
agers are  very  loath  to  give  tt 
up  because  they  don't  want  to 
lose  sales,  but  we’re  having  to 
review,  site  by  site,  and  bal- 
ance the  rent  against 
what  they  could  lose. 

“Sky  is  forcing  pub  groups 
to  cancel  so  that  it  can  make 
more  sales  from  domestic 
users  at  higher  prices  and 
therefore  make  more  profit” 

Last  month,  the  outgoing 
BSkyB  chief  executive.  Sam 
Chisholm,  den  tad  that  the 
company  was  trying  to  force 
pubs  to  drop  Sky  Sports,  in- 


sisting that  they  were  still 
getting  good  value  for  money 
in  the  package. 

However,  although  Whit- 
bread's outburst  is  the  most 
public  attack  on  BSkyB  so  for, 
other  pub  operators  are  said 
to  be  furious  about  the  com- 
pany’s tactics: 

Televised  Premier  League 
football  from  Sky  . on  Monday 
nights  has  revolutionised 
what  was  traditionally  one  of  , 
the  quietest  nights  of  the 
week  for  the  pub  trade. 

The  Premier  League  last 
month  launched  legal  action 
against  a number  of  pub  oper- 
ators that  were  taking  live 
broadcasts  on  a Saturday 
afternoon  from  Norwegian 
television. 


Lloyds  denies  Brazil  sale 


Richard  Mites 

countries,  primarily  Brazil 
and  Argentina,  could  raise 
£850  million  to  spend  on  other 
activities.  The  group  has  an 
estimated  £1  billion  in  sur- 
plus cash  and  is  known  to  be 
looking  at  acquisitions  at 
home  and  abroad. 

It  would  also  signal  the  first 
significant  change  in  strategy 
at  foe  bank  since  Peter  Efl- 
wood  took  over  as  chief  exec- 
utive in  February  and  Sir 
Brian  Pitman  was  elevated  to 

LOYDS  TSB  yesterday 
H sought  to  quash  specula- 
■■tion  that  it  plans  to  pull 
out  of  South  America  and  so 
end  a 130-year  presence  on 
the  continent  The  banking 
group  denied  it  had  hired 
Goldman  Sachs  to  help  draw 
up  proposals  for  a retreat 
The  sale  of  Lloyds  TSB’s  to- 
ferssts  in  12  South  American 
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the  position  of  chairman 

Under  Sir  Brian,  Lloyds  TSB 
expanded  its  banking  interests 
in  South  America  following  a 
resolution  of  the  continent's 
debt  crisis.  Most  notable  is  its 
£300  million  acquisition  in 
February  of  the  remaining  eo 
per  cent  stake  in  Banco  Multi- 
ple, a Brazilian  bank. 

Mr  EHwood  has  made  no 
secret  cf  his  desire  to  trim  foe 

bank's  portfolio  and  concen- 
trate on  core  businesses. 

Last  week  It  sold  Business 
Technology  finance,  an  office- 
equipment  leasing  operation, 
to  Newcourt  Credit  Group  of 
Canada  for  a profit  of  240  mil- 

liCSL 

In  recent  months,  other  Brit- 
ish banks  have  sought  to  ex- 
pand in  South  America. 


Net  fails  to  deliver  goods 


Home  shopping 
does  not  live  up 
to  hype,  writes 
ROGER  COWE 


THE  Internet  has  foiled  to 
make  a significant  im- 
pact on  consumers' 
spending  habits  despite  all 
the  hype,  according  to  a 
report  published  today. 

Electronic  shopping  ac- 
counts for  only  0.04  per  cent 
of  retail  sales  and  there  is  lit- 
tle sign  of  it  becoming  signifi- 
cant in  foe  near  future,  says 
foe  survey  from  retail  consul- 
tancy Verdict  Research. 
“There  is  neither  the  tech- 


nology nor  the  from 

the  public  at  present  to  stimu- 
late growth,”  Verdict  says. 

All  big  supermarket  groups 
are  trying  to  develop  home-de- 
livery systems  using  the 
phone  or  computer,  and  fro- 
zen-food specialist  Iceland  hag 
begun  a nationwide  service. 

But  experts  say  foe  re  are 
still  enormous  iwipotHmari^ 
“Devlopments  are  still  In 
their  early  stages  as  the  com- 
panies struggle  to  myfre  deliv- 
ering profitable  and  over- 
come the  problems  of 
ftdfflment,"  the  report  says. 

Because  these  sew  selling 
methods  have  not  taken  off 
total  home-based  sales  contin- 
ued to  fall  as  a proportion  erf 
all  shopping.  Traditional 
mail-order  buying,  through 


catalogues  companies  such  as 
Littlswoods  and  GtJS,  contin- 
ues to  foil  sharply  and  has 
reached  a 1 0-year  low. 

Verdict  says  the  sector  saw 
an  Improvement  last  year, 
when  home  shopping  grew  by 
3.4  per  cent  But  that  rate  was 
still  below  foe  rise  in  all  retail 
sales,  so  its  share  of  foe  total 
fell  again  to  4JB  percent 

Consultant  Clive  Vaughan 
predicted  a shake-up  next 
year,  when  Little  woods  Is  ex- 
pected to  gain  Monopolies 
Commission  permission  to 
buy  the  mail-order  specialist 
Freemans,  and  Marks  & Spen- 
cer enters  the  market.  Burton 
Plans  to  develop  home  shop- 
ping following  its  acquisition 
of  catalogue  companies  Rac- 
ing Green  and  Innovations. 


Tigers  roaring  at 
wrong 


Mark  Tran 


Malaysian  prime 
minister  Mahathir 
Mohamad!s  tirade 
against  "powerful  predators1 
after  the  plunge  in  Malaysia’s 
currency,  the.  ringgit,  has 
once  more  highlighted  the 
volatile  mix  of  development 
needs  and  private  capital. 

Mr  Mahathir  sought  to  prop 
up  the  sagging  Malaysian 
stock  market  by  restricting 
short  selling  on  any  of  foe  100 
stocks  in  Malaysia’s  compos- 
ite Index.  His  move  only 
caused  more  money  to  gush 
from  the  region  amid  fears 
that  other  now  cowed  Asian 
tigers  would  emulate  Malay- 
sia’s ill-considered  move.  By 
file  end  of  the  week;  Mr  Ma- 
hathir had  partly,  recanted, 
lifting  those  restrictions  and 
delaying  several  big  Infra- 
structure projects.  But  he  left 
in  place  a plan  to  spend  $20 
hiTHon  (£12.6  billion)  to  prop 
up  foe  stock  market  by  buy- 
ing shares  at  above  market 
prices  from  local  investors.  : 
The  episode  has  delivered  a 
sharp  shock  to  foe  tigers, 
lauded  by  the  World  Bank  not 
so  long  ago  for  their  economic 
miracle.  Punters  have  been 
reminded  of  the  risks  as  w ell 
as  rewards  of  Investing  in 
emerging  markets  and  for- 
eign fond  managers  are  livid 
at  arbitrary  measures  to 
restrict  funds  they  control. 

But  it  is  a feir  bet  that  once 
the  hubbub  dies  down,  money 
will  start  flowing  Into  foe 
region  again.  Just  look- at 
Mexico.  Investors  Who  ven- 
tured back  Into  Mexico  as 
recently  as  a year  ago  have 
racked  up  handsome  returns. 
The  Aslan  tigere,  while  they 
are  reeling  now,  are  in  stur- 
dier condition  than  Mexico 
when  it  needed  a $50  billion 
bail-out  in  1995. 

THE  growing  pools  of  cap- 
ital — mainly  in  the  de- 
veloped world  — are 
searching  for  investment  op- 
portunities. Global  pension 
foods  contain  about  $7,000 
billion,  while  global  mutual 
fimds’  assets  are  well  over 
$5,000  billion.  More  of  this 
money  win  flow  towards  de- 
veloping countries  as 
national  stock  markets  prolif- 
erate along  with  new  invest- 
ment opportunities.  The  US 
invests  8 per  cent  of  its  $5,000 
billion  in  pension  fond  money 
internationally,  hot  that  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  12  per  cent  by 
1999  and  climb  to  20  per  cent 
in  foe  years  beyond,  repre- 
senting hundreds  cf  billions 
ofdoDars. 

Already  total  private  capi- 
tal flowing  into  developing 
countries  is  nearly  six  times 
larger  than  the  flow  of  official 
development  assistance.  The 
World  Bank  estimates  that  in 
1996  official  aid  was 
$41  billion,  compared  with 
$244  billion  in  private  capital 
flows.  Bat  a handful  of  devel- 
oping countries  has  grabbed 
the  lion’s  share  of  private  cap- 
ital: 81  per  cent  of  foreign 


direct  investment  and  89  per 
cent  of  portfolio  flows  go  to 
just  a dozen  countries  with 
China,  Mexico  and  — yes  — 
Malaysia  leading  foe  pock. 

United  Nations  develop- 
ment. Officials  are  increas- 
ingly looking  at  novel  ways  to 
channel  these  private  flows 
towards  sustainable  -human 
development  The  Impetus  is 
coming  from  a loose-knit 
group  called  the  Money  Mat- 
ters Initiative,  launched  at 
the  World  Summit  for  Social 
Development  in  March  1995. 
The  group,  bringing  together 
development  officials  such  as 
Inge  Haul  from  the  UN  Devel- 
opment Programme  and  Mar- 
shall Carter,  chairman  of 
State  Street  Bank  in  Boston, 
reflects  the  UN’s  more  open, 
though  not  entirely  uncriti- 
cal, attitude  towards  global- 
isation. UNDP  analyses,  for 
example,  have  questioned 
whether  financial  liberalisa- 
tion has  lived  up  to  its 
promise  and  pointed  to  the 
loss  of  government  revenues 

from  the  lifting  of  regulations 
or  tariff  cuts. 

' Nevertheless,  the  thrust  of 
the  Money  Matters  Initiative 
is  to  devise  ways  of  tapping 
into  private  .money  for  devel- 
opment needs,  particularly  to 
expand  - Informal  credit 
schemes  and  link  them  to  foe 
financial  markets.  Ms  Haul 
cites  the  Grameen  Bank  in 
Bangladesh,  which  has  at- 


tracted International  - atten- 
tion through  its  success  in 
lending  to  the  poor:  The  bank 
has  formed  a new  arm.  the 
Grameen  Bank  Trust,  which 
recently  launched  bonds  on 
the  Bombay  stock  market. 

CITIES  in  developing 
countries  are  also  be- 
ginning to  tap  private 
capital  by  Issuing  municipal 
bunds.  Last  year,  Bogota,  cap- 
ital of  Colombia,  completed  a 
syndicated  in»n  agreement  of 
almost  $200  million  with  a 
group  of  commercial  and  in- 
vestment banka  led  by  JP 
Morgan  and  1NG  Barings.  Fi- 
nanciers believe  that  the  most 
promising  avenue  for  emerg- 
ing markets  to  attract  invest- 
ment capital  is  to  find  ways  of 
securitising  assets — convert- 
ing loans,  such  as  mortgages 
or  a company's  accounts 
receivable  into  negotiable  liq- 
uid securities  — because  in- 
stitutional investors  are 
bound  by  their  fiduciary  res- 
ponsibility to  invest  in  liquid 
and  marketable  securities. 

"We  can’t  do  micro-lending 
or  buy  debts  on  automobile 
purchases  — unless  those 
loans  or  receivables  are  bun- 
dled up  and  securitised  for  us 
Into  the  kind  of  assets  we  do 
invest  in,”  says  Mr  Carter. 

Mr  Mahathir  has  been 
quick  to  blame  outsiders  for 
foe  slump  in  his  country’s 
stock  market  and  currency. 
But  it  Is  local  firms  that  sell 
local  currency  for  dollars  in 
anticipation  of  devaluation. 

It  is  sometimes  forgotten 
that  a key  to  growth  and  de- 
velopment is  domestic  sav- 
ings: Capital  flight,  after  »n, 
reflects  a lack  of  confidence 
to  one’s  own  government 
Foreign  investors  like  to  put 
their  money  where  there  is 
vigorous  investment  in  mar- 
kets by  the  local  population, 
as  such  investment  demon- 
strates confidence  in  the  mar- 
ket by  those  who  know  tt  best. 
By  blaming  foreign  Investors, 
Mr  Mahathir  was  pointing  at 
the  wrong  crowd. 


to  quit  property 


This  week 


Tony  May 


I R1T1SH  Aerospace  ln- 
|Vestors  are  expecting  it 
rto  announce  plans  on 
Thursday  to  float  its  property 
subsidiary,  Arlington. 

The  move  would  value  Ar- 
lington, Britain's  biggest 
business  park  developer,  at 
more  than  £300  million.  Xt  is 
expected  to  be  demerged  as  a 
separately  listed  company 
early  next  year. 

BAe  will,  also  announce 
half-year  results,  which  ana- 
lysts expect  to  be  choked  . back 
by  a £330  million  charge  for 
dosing  its  loss-making  Jet- 
stream business. 

Underlying  profits  are  fore- 
cast to  rise  to  about  £265  mil- 
lion from  £215  million,  before 
taxandexceptionals. 

The  extent  of  foe  problems 
at  BTR.  Britain’s  biggest  con- 
glomerate, will  also  become 
dear  on  Thursday.  Xt  shocked 
Investors  in  May  when  it 
issued  its  fourth  profit  warn- 


ing in  less  than  three  years, 
saying  the  strength  of  the 
pound  would  hit  first-half 
profits  by  about  £35  million, 
and  that  markets  were  weak 
to  Germany  and  Australia. 

Analysts  expect  profits  be- 
fore exceptional  Items  to  Gall 
from  £824  million  to  between 
£518mJllion  and  £554  million. 

■Williams.  the  week’s  other 
conglomerate,  should  push  its 
profit  up  from  £U4£  million 
to  as  mochas  £125  million. 

Blue  Circle  Industries'  prof- 
its are  set  for  a rise  from 
£116.3  million  to  between 
£142  million  and  £144  million, 
while  Enterprise  Oil's  should 
dip  from  £73,8  million  to  be- 
tween £6i  .8  million  and 
£64  minion. 

TODAY  — fcitwlaii  EUua  CJrqia  UVJus- 
trlai:  Scotum  Madia.  Seaman  Twavtaion. 


— BBA.  Croc 

toll,  RJS  MWng,  Spring  Ram.  Naafa 
Adatsana,  Srysm.  Loom. 
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THURSDAY  — Intartmai  Arfo  wiggira 
BooHor,  British  Aaraspaea.  BTR  Contrua 
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Monday  September  8 1997 


Charles: the  fightback  begins 


Angry  prince  vows 
to  protect  sons 


Luke  Harding 
end  Kama!  Ahmed 


THE  Prince  of 
Wales  last  night 
vowed  to  protect 
Qie  privacy  of  his 
sons  William  and 
Harry  following 
tfieir  mother's  funeral  — and 
Earl  Spencer’s  ferocious  as- 


sault in  Westminster  Abbey 

on  both  the  wwHla  and  ■frfrq 
House  of  Windsor. 

.The  princes  needed  “time 
and  space”  to  come  to  terms 
with  their  loss  and  prepare 
fbr  the  future  without  Diana, 
he  told  aides. 

Palace  ofQcals  yesterday 
made  clear  they  wanted  the 
press  to  stay  away  from  retrm 
and  Ludgrove  when  WlUiam 


and  Harry  return  to  school. 
“The  last  tiling  they  need  is  to 
fece  a Hast  of  flashguns  when 
they  go  back."  a Palace  spokes- 
woman said.  “The  Prince  of 
Wales  wauls  same  iMw  and 
space  fir  tie  boys  so  they  can 
come  to  terms  with  flwfr  loss 
and  prepare  ftr  the  future." 

. diaries,  WHUam  and  Harry 
spent  yesterday  at  the 
prince's  High  grove  estate 
near  Tetbury,  Gloucester- 
shire. Royal  sources  made 
plain  the  prince’s  anger  at 
Earl  Spencer's  funeral 
address  in  which  he  said  Di- 
ana’s “blood  family”  would 
ensure  Prince  WHUam  and 
Prince  Barry  received  a bal- 
anced upbringing. 


They  said  Charles  was  al- 
ready working  hard  at  devel- 
oping a positive  relationship 
with  his  arm*,  pTyd  that  Sari 
Spencer  hflrt  misunderstood 
the  mince’s  dose  relationship 
with  wm  him  and  Harry. 

One  source  said  that  It  was 
“impractical”  to  thfnir  that 
the  earl  would  travel  to  and 
from  his  home  in  South  Af- 
rica to  see  the  princes.  A 
sense  of  duty  was  essential  to 
helping  the  sons  fulfil  their 
roles,  he  added. 

It  was  also  made  clear  that 
It  was  Charles  who  was  be- 
hind the  popular  eytwngfrwi  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales's  fu- 
neral procession. 

The  Prime  Minister  yester- 


day Oew  to  Balmoral  fbr  a pri- 
vate lunch  with  the  Queen 
after  a week  in  which  he  had 
played  a pivotal  rule  In  de- 
flecting a growing  public  cri- 
sis over  the  royal  family’s 
handling  of  Tn»™'< 

Tony  Blair  mounted  a ro- 
bust defence  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily. “The  royal  family  has 
been  through  a very  hard 
time  I. think  criticism  of 
them  is  very  unfair,  ” he  de- 
clared. “It  has  been  a tremen- 
dously difficult  situation  for 
them  and  they  have  coped  in 
a way  that  I think  is  very 
much  to  their  credit,” 

Royal  sources  said  there 
were  already  moves  to  accel- 
erate the  pace  of  change. 


In  the  new  year  the  Earl  of 
AixUe  win  be  replaced  as  Lord 
Chamberlain  by  Lord  Tom  Ca- 
moys,  seen  as  a modernising 
influence.  Lord  Camovs.  the 
deputy  chairman  of  Barclays 
de  Zoete  Wedd.  will  bring  a 
fresher  feel  to  the  -Questions  of 
protocol  and  traditions  gov- 
erned by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  it  was  made  dear. 

Referring  to  . Prince 
Charles’s  role,  the  source 
added:  “There  will  be  fewer 
ftmctions  behind  the  closed 
doors  and  cast  iron  gates  of 
Buckingham  Palace  ami  more 
events  where  the  public  can 
really  become  Involved." 

Mr  Blair,  speaking  cm  BBC 
TVs  Breakfast  With  Frost  re- 


affirmed his  backing  for  a vol- 
jmtmy  code  to  curb  the  be- 
haviour of  the  paparazzi 
rather  plan  new  privacy  laws. 

“I  think,  to  bo  fhir,  there  is 
a real  feeling  that  everyone's 
got  to  learn  lessons  from  this 
...  life  doesn’t  go  on  the 
same,  he  declared. 

“I  think  for  them  too  — for 
the  newspapers,  for  the  media 
— they  need  to  reflect  and 
learn  some  lessons  of  this  and 
I believe  that  they  will.” 

Lord  Wake  ham.  chairman 
of  the  Press  Complaints  Com- 
mission. said  yesterday  he 
would  start  talks  with  tabloid 
editors  next  week  to  toughen 
industry  self-regulation. 

Sir  D.U'iri  Piwlish  />knir 


man  of  the  Code  Committee  of 
the  commission,  insisted  that 
the  press  must  heed  Earl 
Spencer,  who  blamed  the 
media  far  making  Diana  “the 
most  hunted  person  of  the 
modem  age". 

But  he  defended  the  record 
of  British  newspapers,  and 
pointed  out  they  had  kept 
their  promise  not  to  use  papa- 
razzi shots  of  Prince  William 
at  Eton  College.  'T  think  that 
will  continue  and.  speaking 
for  Associated  Newspapers, 
we  win  never  use  them  — wt> 
will  never  U9e  paparazzi  pic- 
tures of  William  while  he  is 
growing  up.  And  1 don't  think 
that  any  other  paper  will 


Choristers  emerge  from  the  church  of  St  Alary  the  Virgin  at  East  Haddon, Northamptonshire,  three  utiles  from  the  AJ  thorp  estate,  after  a service  yesterday  for  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales 


PHOTOGRAPH-  FINDLAY  KEMBER 


She  may  be  at  peace.  The  nation  is  not 


Matthew  Engel  on  the  final  act 
of  a tragedy  vvhose  denouement 
threatens  royal  repercussions 


NOW  .WE  begin  to 

understand  why 
the  most  popular 
and  enduring 
tragic  plays  of  his- 
' tory  have  been  written  about 
kings  Tind  princes  and  earls, 
and  not  about,  say,  the  Euro- 
pean Union  or  the  parliamen- 
tary Labour  Party. 

AH  human  tradition  dic- 
tates that  Saturday  was  to  be 
an  gnd  of  it  the  burial  of  the 
dead  marking  the  start  of  the 
slow  passage  back  to  what- 
ever the  Jiving  can  recapture 
of  their  old  normality. 

An  archbishop  ^ght  say  it 
was  a time  for  healing.  Possi- 
bly the  archbishop  did  say  it 
was  a time  for  healing.  By  the 
time  he  spoUce,  no  one  was  lis- 
tening properly;  they  were 
trying  to  take  in  the  enormity 
of  what  they  had  previously 
heard. 

This  was  probably  the  most 
puhlic  occasion  the  world  has 
ever  known.  .Earl  Spencer 
used  it  to_come  as  near  as 
anyone  has  done  within  Brit- 
ain since  1745  to  raising  the 
rebel  standard  against  the 
monarchy.  -His.. address  was 
not  a eulogy,  but  a battle  cry. 

Even  before  he  began,  one 
observer  in  Westminster 
Abbey  thought,  the  sbene 


resembled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Spencers  in  the 
North.  Lantern  staring  across 
at  the  Windsors  hi  the  Sooth 
Lantern,  a couple  of  sword- 
iengths  away.  But  these  are 

two  families  that  match- each 
other,- and  any  political  party, 
for  internal-  dysfunction,  fbr. 

the  range  of  their  splits, 
foods,  sub-feuds,  and  even  the 
odd  lingering  cross-current  of 
affection.  Now  they  are 
ranged,  / Institutionally, 
against  ■ each'  other:  Manta1 
gues  and  Cajralets  -for  our 
times,  but  with  the  war  out- 
lasting both  love  and  death.  •;  - 

The  life  of  Diana  was  a 
tragic  story.  We  may  now  be 
embarking  on  the  sequel:  The 
Tragedy  of  Charles  m.  But 
maybe  there  is  never  going  to 
he  a Charles  HL  t 

A nd,  If  there  Is.  then  in  the 
overblown  atmosphere,  of  this 
weekend  one  could  be  for- 
given fbr  wondering  whether, 
it  really  win  be  Chaises  Wind- 
sor rather  than  Charles,  Spen- 
cer, the.  new  popular  hero, 
and  a Car  more  gifted  mctnent- 
selzer  than  the  .Windsors 
have  ever  produced. 

After  all.  how  will  he  res- 
pond if  the  royals  dig  in  add 
he  does  not  get  his way  on  the 
boys’  future  upbringing?  He 


is  godsonto  the  Queen,  ex- 
brotber-in4aw  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and.  uncle  to  Prince 
William,  foe  perfect  c.v.  fbr  a 


Throughout  the  speech,  the 
Queen:  sat  stony-faced.  Ten 
years  ago,  tt  used  to  be  con- 
sidered IpiDdl^  if  a 
women’s  magazine  said  she 
didn't  smite  enough  when  «=Tw 
waved.  In  (the  Mall,  as.  the 
crowd  began  to  chift  away, 
the  support  fbr  Eaxi  Spencer 
seemed  unanimous 
"Fantastic,”,  said  an  elderly 
gent  from  Chester,  who  had 
Just  camped  out-  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  “Right  on  the 
button,"  gaid  a *nan  from 

Hounslow.  “I  thought.  he  was 
exceDent,”  said  a middle-aged 
lady  fremi  Luton.  But  hadn’t 
he  sort-of  declared  war  on  the 
Royal  Family?  “Oh,  yes,"  she 
replied,  “lust  a touch.” 

. It  was  the  strangest  imagin- 
able  <»iimanr  to  this -strange 
and  mournful  day.  Despite 
the  vast  throng  in  the  Man 
and  Whitehall,  there  was  a 
gTlgwrin  fhe  streets  of  Central 
London  never  hear  these 
days,  not  even  at  five  in  the 
morning.'  ■ 

There  were  no  clouds  in  the 
sky.  The  sun  glinted  on  the  St 
James’s  Park  lake,  and  the 
stonework  of  the  palace 
gleamed.  It  felt  like  the  capi- 
tal of-  a different,  distant, 
country.  The  atmosphere  in 
the  abbey  was  actually  more 
relaxed.  The  list  of  the  Great 
and 'Good  may  have  been 
mildly  .Spencerised,  with  the  : 


inclusion  of  the  odd  rock 
singer  and  charity  worker, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  tab- 
loid editors.. 

But  most  of  them  were  well 
used  to  funerals,  even  terrible 
ones,  and  they  did  what  non- 
principals  do  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  gossiped  quietly 
with  bid  acquaintances 

The  occasion  was  defined 
better  by  ear  than  eye.  The 
low  hum  of  chatter,  and  the 
organ  music  inside.  The 


feelings  with  what  looked  like 
boredom. 

But  the  sound  kept  chang- 
ing: I Vow  To  Thee  My 
Country,  the  perfect  Abbey 
hymn,  came  out  rather  uncer- 
tainly; there  was  that  turgid 
version  of  Psalm  23  bewilder- 

tngty  chosen  instead  of  the 
much-loved  Crimand  setting 
and  Tony  Blair,  taking  his 
control  of  the  significant 
pause  close  to  the  point  of 
self-parody.  Then  Elton  John, 


‘She  would  want 
us  to  pledge 
ourselves  to 
protecting  her 
beloved  boys 
William  and  Harry 
from  a similar  fate 
and  I do  this  Diana 
on  your  behalf 

Earl  Spencer 


silence  from  outside.  And 
every  minute  the  muffled 
tenor  bell — raspectftal  but  in- 
sistent— asthe  cortege  drew 
closer. ' 

It  was  the  same  when  the 
ceremony  began.  The  royals 
froze  into  their  characteristic 
poses:  the  Queen  sphinx-like; 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  if  bro- 
ken: William  masking  Ms 


professionalism  carrying  him 
through  when  everyone  in- 
sisted he  would  break  down. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that 
we  heard  the  sound  which 
several  writers  have  com- 
pared to  distant  rain.  That  is 
precisely  what  it  was  like.  It 
was  the  crowd  in  Parliament 
Square  applauding.  Inside 
there  was  one  applaud,  hast- 


ily stopped.  No  one  daps  at 
funerals.  Not  in  England.  Or 
rather,  no  one  used  to  dap  at 
fUnerals. 

Then  came  Earl  Spencer. 
Let’s  be  cool  about  this.  His 
address  contained  elements  of 
disingenuousness  bordering 
on  mendacity.  To  describe  Di- 
ana v.  the  tabloids  as  an  en- 
counter between  "genuine 
goodness"  and  total  evil  Is  a 
grotesque  distortion  of  a com- 
plex relationship.  When  he 
warned  against  sanctifying 
her  memory,  he  said  that  was 
wrong:  but  only  because  of 
her  “mischievous  sense  of  hu- 
mour”. Even  In  a faneral  ora- 
tion. it  is  customary  to  paint 
over  the  cracks  more  convinc- 
ingly than  that. 

The  urge  for  vengeance  was 
one  of  Diana's  characteris- 
tics. and  It  runs  in  the  family. 
This  was  a brilliantly  crafted 
oration.  Maybe  he  is  the  mas- 
ter phrasemaker;  maybe  be 
had  help.  But  in  his  amazing 
climax,  he  used  words  and 


phrases  — “blood  family”, 
"sing  openly”  — whose  force 
he  understood  perfectly. 

Like  his  dead  sister  and  un- 
like the  Windsors,  he  knows 
the  power  of  word,  and  ges- 
ture and  symbol.  He  despises 
those  who  convey  the  sym- 
bols to  the  masses.  He  has  not 
resdlved  the  paradox 

Then  came  the  rain  again. 
And  this  time  It  spread  in- 
side. It  would  be  fascinating 
to  work  out  exactly  who  did 
and  did  not  applaud,  who  did 
so  wllfoUy,  who  half-hearted- 


ly and  who  because  they  sim- 
ply forgot  themselves  and  fol- 
lowed the  herd.  William  and 
Harry  clapped;  Charles  was 
seen  to  tap  his  thigh;  Hyde 
Park  erupted. 

The  most  beautiful  moment 
of  all,  fbr  me,  was  the  choir  of 
angels  singing  her  to  her  rest 
with  the  hymn  to  the  tune  of 
Danny  Boy.  But  this  was  no 
longer  a funeral  any  more, 
not  even  this  most  fervid  of 
funerals.  It  had  gone  way  be- 
yond that. 

Luckily,  weariness  had  de- 
scended on  those  outside.  If 
Eari  Spencer  had  gone  a step 
farther  and  called  for  imme- 
diate insurrection,  they 
would  have  marched.  But  it 
was  time  to  go  home  and 
resume  being  British  again. 

On  a Radio  Four  phone-in 
last  Tuesday,  a man  from 
Leads  rang  in  and  said  his 
wife  had  died  of  cancer  in 
Aprfl.  They  had  loved  each 
other  deeply,  and  been 
together  44  years.  But  he  had 
cried  more  for  Diana. 

He  was  fallowed  by  a scep- 
tic. “The  public  is  on  a flight 
of  fantasy.  They’re  just  trying 
to  fill  a void  in  their  lives." 

We  know  which  of  the  two 
spoke  for  England  this  week. 
The  body  of  a beautiful, 
gifted,  kind,  flawed,  fated 
human  being  lies  on  the 
island  at  A] thorp,  a huge  pro- 
portion of  the  population  be- 
lieves she  is  Diana,  Saint  and 
Martyr,  victim  of  the  wicked 
Windsors.  She  may  be  at 
peace.  The  nation  is  not 
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The  funeral  of  Diana 


Th*  GuatTfian  Monday  September  8 1997 

‘What  he  forgets  is  that  Prince 
Charles  has  a marvellous 
relationship  with  his  sons.’ 

A pro-diaries  courtier 


Oration:  Monarchy  showing 
its  willingness  to  change  even 
before  earl’s  bitter  words  that 
won  applause  in  the  abbey 


■Carnal  Ahmad,  Lake 
Harding  and 
Sarah  Bo— toy 


The  voice  only 

started  cracking 
towards  the  end, 
as  emotion 
started  to  over- 
take the  bite  of 
the  content  But  already  the 
rapier  wound  had  been  in- 
flicted, Five  minutes  that 
shook  the  royal  world. 

They  will  be  returned  to 
again  and  again.  That  oration 
at  that  funeral.  The  words 
that  caused  the  winds  of  ap- 
plause already  swirling 
around  the  crowds  outside  to 
overwhelm  the  congregation, 
rushing  from  the  back  of 
Westminster  Abbey  to  the 
front  catching  finally  the 
royal  family  itself 
William  clapped.  Harry 
clapped.  Prince  Charles 
tapped  his  thigh  and  fftftii  im- 
mediately stopped,  canght  In 
the  confusion  of  tradition  and 
an  emotional  reaction  to  a 
Idea  from  a man  who  is  his 
mother’s  godson.  The  Queen, 
Prince  Philip  and  the  Queen 
Mother  did  not  move. 

Maybe  the  words  had  al- 
ready penetrated  their  minds. 
The  bitterness  of  the  attack, 
the  references  to  “blood  fam- 
ily”, to  the  dangers  of  duty,  to 
the  Princess’s  bizarre  royal 
life  that  had  left  the  stains  of 
anguish  and  tearful  despair. 

Ead  Spencer  knew  exactly 
what  he  was  about  In  the 
future  his  ftineral  tribute  will 
be  one  of  the  starkest  memo- 
ries In  a week  of  Incredible 
change  When  the  talk  is  of 
monarchy,  as  It  inevitably 
wflPbe  over  the  next  weeks, 
those  L200  words  wUL  be  the 
mark  of  whether  the  royal 
family  has  progressed 
towards  an  open,  more  papu- 
lar future  or  fallen  bade  on 
the  stifihess  of  tradition  and 
silence. 

Lord  St  John  of  Fawsley 
said  yesterday  that  the  mon- 
archy can  only  continue  if 
supported  by  public  opinion. 
Earl  Spencer  has  fired  the 
first  shot  across  the  bows. 

“On  behalf  tfyour  mother  and 
sisters,  J pledge  that  we,  your 
blood  family,  will  do  all  we 
am  to  continue  the  imagina- 
doe  and  losing  way  in  which 
you  were  ste&tng  these  two  ex- 
ceptional young  men,  so  that 
their  souls  are  not  simply  im- 
mersed by  duty  and  tradition, 
but  can  sing  openly  as  you 
planned 1” 

One  word  cut,  a sharp  edge 
of  a razor  blade.  Blood.  A 
word  heavy  with  the  imagery 
of  honour  and  family  line.  A 


word  at  the  very  foundation 
of  the.  monarchy.  A . word 
which  will  forever  divide  Di- 
ana from  Charles  and  the 
Queen. 

The  attack  was  simple 
enough.  Remember  those 
photographs  reproduced  a 
thousand  times  this  week:  Di- 
ana with  her  sons,  wet  and 
laughing  after  trying  the  log 
ride  at  Thorpe  Park;  Diana 
rushing  forward  to  embrace 
William  on  board  the  royal 
yacht;  Diana  walking  hand  in 
hand  with  Hairy  after  attend- 
ing William’s  first  day  at 
Eton.  . 

This  is  where  the  royal  fern- 
fly  is  at  its  weakest  and  Earl 
Spencer  knew  it.  Diana,  the 
mother,  warm  with  cuddles. 
Charles  aloofandcold.no  pic- 
tures of  him  hugging  his  chil- 
dren. Earl  Spencer  used  the 
imagery  of  a bird,  the  sons 
being  able  to  "sing  freely”, 
wriiflte  Diana  who  was  caged 
within  the  monarchy  for  so 
long. 

The  words  hurt.  As  those  in 
the  Prince's  camp  were  trying 
to  collect  their  thoughts  yes- 
terday after  such  a significant 
attack  there  were  already  the 
rumblings  of  anger.  What 
right  does  this  man  have  to 
lecture  Prince  Charles?  What 
credentials,  if  any,  do  the 
Spencers  have  to  ffafrn  the 
happy  families  high  ground? 

“So,  we  should  move  from 
one  dysfunctional  family  to 
another?"  one  senior  royal 
source  close  to  Charies  said. 

“This  is  someone  who  is 
clearly  no  lover  of  the  Wind- 
sors but  who  has  two  sisters 
who  are  Inextricably  linked 
to  tiie  royal  family.  He  was 
lecturing  the  prince  , as 
everything  is  going  to  be  done 
in  Diana's  way  or  the  Spencer 
way.  What  he  forgets  is  that 
Prince  Charies  has  a marvell- 
ous relationship  with  his 
sons. 

“And  what  of  the  practical 
point?  Earl  Spencer  lives  in 
South  Africa,  what  is  he  ex- 
pected to  do  from  there?" 

Friends  of  Prince  Charles 
also  point  out  that  the  use  of 
the  word  "duty",  as  if  some 
form  of  insult,  reveals  a lack 
of  understanding  of  the  posi- 
tion William  and-  Harry  find 
themselves  in. 

“They  were  powerful  words 
and  they  were  powerfully 
meant,”  the  source  said.  “But 
is  there  a way  that  William 
and  Harry  could  be  brought 
up  to  walk  into  Marks  and 
Spencers  and  get  cm  a bus?  It 
is  hard  to  Imagine  how  that 
could  be  done. 

“It  is  too  simple  to  talk  just 
about  duty,  as  if  bringing 
them  op  with  a sense  of  that 
means  that  they  cannot  be 
normal  human  beings.” . 


‘"We  fully  respect  the  heritage 
into  which  they  have  both  been 
bom,  and  wtU  always  respect 
and  encourage  them  in  their 
royal  role,  lea  we.  like  you, 
recognise  the  needfbr  than  to 
experience  as 7 many  different 
aspects  of  life  os  possible  to 
arm  them  spiritually  and  emo- 
tionally for  the  years  ahead,  " 

The  tribute  relies  on  the 
image  of  a royal  family , that 
has  set  Its  face  against 
change.  Diana  has  made  it 
dear  oh  many  occasions  that 
she  was  made  to  feel  unwel- 
come by  Buckingham  Palace 
officials  who  viewed  her  as 
too  unpredictable.  In  the  Pan- 
orama interview  and  the  indi- 
rectly authorised  Diana;  Her 
True  Story  biography,  two 
other  marking  points  along 
the  creaking  route  of  the 
1990s  royal  family,  she  made 
it  clear  she  had  Jittle  time  for 
the  ‘'Establishment”. 

But  lari  week,  if  it  proved 
anything,  showed  that  devel- 
opments are  possible.  Take 
one,  remarkable,  moment  of 
Saturday's  events.  As  the  cor- 
tege passed  the  gates  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace  the  Queen, 


standing  In  b'erk  with  other 
members  of  the  royal  family, 
bowed  her  head,  aware  of  the 
millions  watching  her 
actions.  The  Queen  is  not  sup- 
posed to  bow  to  anybody. 

Such  changes  will  now  be 
accelerated  and  will  concen- 


trate an  Prince  Charies.  the 
man  who  has  to  move  the 
royal  family  forward.  His 
image  is  carefully  discussed 
both  with  family  members  of 
the  Way  Ahead  committee 
and  his  own  mnwagwuiint 
group.  Developments  are  al- 
ready afoot  Lord  Tom  Ca- 
moys  is  to  replace  the  Earl  of 
Alriie  as  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, the  person  in  charge  of 
the  traditions  and  protocols 
surrounding  the  monarchy 
which  so  angered  in  their 
steadfastness  those  mourning 
for  the  princess. 

Camoys,  believed  to,  be  the 
first  CathOllc  to  hold  the  post. 
Is  described  as  more  open  to 
change  than  his  predecessor 


who  wiD,  retire  at  the  end  of 
tiie  year.  The  deputy  chair- 
man of  Barclays  de  Zoete 
Wedd,  Camoys  is  well  versed 
in  the  business  world  where 
change  is  a necessity  rather 
than  something  to  be  feared. 

In  the  Prince’s  management 
group  as  well,  those  who  wish 
to  see  a less  cautious  ap- 
proach are  beginning  to  hold 
sway.  Stephen  Lamport,  the 
chairman  and  the  Prince's 
private  secretary,  is  the  ar- 
chetypal Foreign  Office 
career  diplomat,  a man  who 
will  shift  with  the  times  and 
the  Prince's  needs.  Robin 
Janvrin,  the  Queen's  deputy 
private  secretary,  is  a sup- 
porter of  a more  open 
relationship  with  the  public. 
He  was  brought  into  the 
group  to  provide  a direct  link 
with  Buckingham  Palace. 

Other  members  Include 
Tom  Shebbeare,  the  executive 
director  of  the  Prince’s  Trust, 


-and  Julia  Elerverdon.  chief  ex- 
ecutive .of  Business  in  the 
Community.  Both  are  ardent 
supporters  of  boasting  the 
Prince’s  image  by  focusing  on 
his  charity  work  with  the  un- 
employed and  under-privi- 
leged. Close  links  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  it  Is  hoped, 
will  complete  the  loop. 

‘7  don't  think  she  ever  under- 
stood why  her  genuinely  good 
intentions  were  being  sneered 
at  by  the  media,  why  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a permanent  Quest 
on  their  behalf  to  bring  her 
doom.  It  is  bqffling.  My  own 
and  only  explanation  is  that 
genuine  goodness  is  threaten- 
ing to  those  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  moral  spectrum.  ” 

And  so  from  the  royal  fam- 
ily to  the  media.  Many  ex- 
pected the  tribute  spoken  to  a 
hushed  abbey  to  contain  some 
reference  to  the  newspapers 
he  had  accused  of  having 
“blood  on  their  hands”  the 
day  after  bis  sister's  death. 
He  did  not  disappoint 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  the 
Princess  of  Wales  felt  her  own 
life  had  reached  a watershed. 
In  her  last  interview  with  the 
French  newspaper  Le  Monde, 
Diana  said:  "The  media  is  fe- 
rocious. It  doesn't  forgive 
anything.  They  only  point  out 
my.  mistakes.  Each  Intention 
is  misinterpreted;  each  ges- 
ture is  criticised.  I think  that 
abroad  it  Is  different  I am 
welcome  there  ...  they  take 
me  as  I am  without  looking 
for  mistakes-  In  Great  Britain 
it  is  the  opposite.  I think  any- 
body hut  me  would  have  gone 
a long  time  ago.  I can't  I have 
got  my  sons.” 

But  whatever  Diana's  inten- 
tions the  Earl's  bitter  attack 
can  also  be  read  as  a dismal 
commentary  on  his  own  tor- 
mented relationship  with  the 
pros. 

He  has  described  the  Brit- 
ish jiress  as  "the  most  scurri- 
lous bunch  of  . Journalists” 
and- “hypocritical  and  evfl”. 
When  Diana's  marriage  broke 
up  in  March  1994,  Charles 
Spencer,  those  the  bizarre 
platform  of  a scandalmonger - 
ing  American  television 
show.  Inside  Edition,  to 
blame  the  split  on  tabloid 
newspapers. 

"I  personally  believe  the 
British  press  is  the  biggest 
cancer  in  society,”  he  said. 
“The  tabloid  press  has  a case 
to  answer  for  the  breakdown 
of  my  sister’s  marriage.  They 
axe  constantly  looking  at 
every  photo  that  shows  some 
expression  of  disapproval.” 
However,  the  Earl  ignored 
the  role  Prince  Charles,  Ca- 
milla Parker  Bowles  — and 
the  even  the  Princess  herself 
— had  played  in  the  disas- 
trous mismatch. 

His  feud  with  the  press  goes 
back  six  years  to  a kiss-and- 
tell  when  Sally  Ann  Lasso n, 
an  old  flame,  told  the  News  of 
the  World  they  bad  rekindled 
their  love  during  a Paris 
weekend  six  months  after  his 
marriage.  The  episode  also 


‘She  remained  true  to  herself1 


Full  text  of  Earl  Spencer’s 
tribute  at  Westminster 
Abbey: 


gt  £ m STAND  before 
■ ■ ■ you  today  the  rep- 


Iresentative  of  a 
family  in  grief  in 
a country  in  mourning, 
before  a world  in  shock. 

We  are  all  united  not  only 
in  our  desire  to  pay  oar 
respects  to  Diana  but  rather 
in  our  need  to  do  so. 

For  such  was  her  extraordi- 
nary appeal  that  the  tens  of 
millions  of  people  taking  part 
in  this  service  all  over  the 
world  via  television  and  radio 
who  never  actually  met  her. 
feel  that  they  too  lost  someone 
close  to  them  in  the  early 

hours  Of  Sunday  morning,  it 

is  a more  remarkable  tribute 
to  Diana  than  I can  ever  hope 
to  offer  her  today. 

Diana  was  the  very  essence 
of  compassion,  of  duty,  of 
style,  of  beauty.  All  over  foe 
world  she  was  a symbol  of  self- 
less humanity.  All  over  the 
world,  a standard  bearer  for 
the  rights  of  the  truly  down- 
trodden, a very  British  girl 
who  transcended  nationality. 
Someone  wtth  a natural  nobil- 
ity who  was  classless  and  who 
proved  in  the  last  year  th^t 
she  needed  no  royal  title  to 
continue  to  generate  her  par- 
ticular brand  of  magic. 

Today  is  our  chance  to  say 
you  for  the  way  you 
brightened  our  lives,  even 
though  God  granted  you  but 
half  a life.  We  will  all  fed, 
Rented  always  that  you  were 
taken  from  us  so  young  and 
we  must  learn  to  be  grate- 
fol  that  you  came  along  at  alL 
uuiynow  that  you  are  gone  do 
wc  truly  appreciate  what  we 


are  now  without  and  we  want 
you  to  know  that  life  without 
you  is  very,  very  difficult 

We  have  all  despaired  at 
our  loss  over  the  past  week 
and  only  the  strength  of  the 
message  yon  gave  us  through 
your  years  of  giving  has 
afforded  us  the  strength  to 
move  forward. 

There  is  a temptation  to 
rush  to  canonise  your  mem- 
ory, there  is  no  need  to  do  so. 
You  stand  tall  enough  as  a 
human  being  of  nnfqiw  quali- 
ties not  to  need  to  be  seen  as  a 
saint  Indeed  to  sanctify  your 
memory  would  be  to  mins  out 
on  the  very  core  of  your  being, 
your  wonderfully  mischievous 
sense  of  humour  with  a laugh 
that  bent  you  double. 

Your  joy  for  life  transmit- 
ted where  ever  you  took  your 
smile  and  the  sparkle  In  those 
unforgettable  eyes.  Your 
boundless  energy  which  you 
could  barely  contain. 

But  your  greatest  gift  was 
your  intuition  and  It  was  a 
gift  you  used  wisdy.  This  is 
what  underpinned  all  your 
other  wonderful  attributes 
and  If  we  look  to  analyse  what 
it  was  about  you  that  had 
such  a wide  appeal  we  find  it 
in  your  instinctive  feel  for 
what  was  really  important  in 
all  our  lives. 

Without  your  God-given 
sensitivity  we  would  be  im- 
mersed to  greater  Ignorance 
at  the  anguish  of  Aids  and 
HIV  sufferers,  the  plight  of 
the  homeless,  the  Isolation  of 
lepers,  the  random  destruc- 
tion Of  Ianr1fnln«»fi 

Diana  explained  to  me  once 
that  it  was  her  innermost  feel- 
ings of  suffering  that  made  it 
Possible  for  her  to  connect 
with  her  constituency  of  the 


rejected.  And  here  we  come  to 
another  truth  about  her.  For 
all  the  status,  the  glamour, 
the  applause.  Diana  remained 
throughout  a very  insecure 
person  at  heart,  almost  child- 
tike  in  her  desire  to  do  good 
for  others  so  she  could  release 
herself  from  deep  feelings  of 
unworthiness  of  which  her 
eating  disorders  were  merely 
a symptom. 

The  world  sensed  this  part  of 
her  character  and  cherished 
her  for  her  vulnerability  while 
admiring  her  for  her  honesty . 

The  last  time  X tew  Diana 
was  on  July  1,  her  birthday  in 
London,  when  typically  she 
was  not  taking  time  to  cele- 
brate her  special  day  with 


. Fundamentally  she  had  not 
changed  at  all  from  the  big  sis- 
ter who  mothered  me  as  a 
baby,  fought  with  me  at  school 
and  endured  those  long  train 
journeys  between  our  parents' 
homes  with  me  at  weekends. 

It  is  a tribute  to  her  level- 
headedness and  strength  that 
despite  the  most  bizarre-like 
life  imaginable  after  her 
childhood,  she  'remained  in- 
tact, true  to  herself 

There  is  no  doubt  that  she 
was  looking  for  a new  direc- 
tion in  her  life  at  this  Hmg„ 
She  talked  endlessly  of  get- 
ting away  from  England, 
mainly  because  of  the  treat- 
ment that  she  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  newspapers.  I 


Your  greatest  gift  was  your  intuition  and 
it  was  a gift  you  used  wisely.  This  is  what 
underpinned  all  your  other  attributes 


friends  but  was  guest  of  hon- 
our at  a special  charity  fund- 
raising  evening.  She  sparkled 
of  course,  hut  I would  rather 
cherish  tiie  days  I spent  with 
her  in  March  when  she  came 
to  visit  me  and  my  children  in 
our  home  in  South  Africa.  I am 
proud  of  the  fact  apart  from 
when  she  was  on  display  meet- 
ing President  Mandela,  we 
managed  to  contrive  to  stop 
Die  ever-present  paparazzi 
from  getting  a single  picture  of 
her — that  meant  a lot  to  her. 

These  were  days  I will  al- 
ways treasure.  It  was  as  if  we 

had  been  transported  back  to 
our  childhood  when  we  spent 
such  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  together — the  two  youn- 
gest In  the  family. 


don’t  think  she  ever  under- 
stood why  her  genuinely  good 
intentions  were  sneered  at  by 
the  media,  why  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a permanent 
quest  on  their  behalf  to  bring 
her  down.  It  is  baffling. 

My  own  and  only  explana- 
tion is  that  genuine  goodness 
is  threatening  to  those  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  moral 
spectrum:  It  is  a point -to 
remember  that  of  all  the  iro- 
nies about  Diana,  perhaps  the 
greatest  was  this  — a girl 
given  the  name  of  the  melon* 

goddess  of  hunting  was.  In  the 
end,  the  most -hunted  person 
of  the  modem  age. 

She  would  want  us  today  to 
Pledge  ourselves  to  protecting 
her  beloved  boys  William  and 


Harry- from  a similar  fate  and 
I do  this  here  Diana  on  your 
behalf.  We  will  not  allow 
them  to  suffer  the  anguish 
that  used  regularly  to  drive 
you  to  tearful  despair. 

. And  beyond  that,  on  behalf 
of  your  mother  and  sisters,  I 
pledge  that  we,  your  blood 
family,  will  do  all  we  can  to 
continue  the  imaginative  way 
in  which  you  were  steering 
these  two  exceptional  young 
men  so  that  their  souls  are 
not  simply  Immersed  by  doty 
and  tradition  but  can  sing 
openly  as  you  planned. 

We  fully  respect  the  heri- 
tage into  which  they  have 
both  been  born  and  will 
always  respect  and  encourage 
them  in  their  royal  role  but 
we,  like  you,  recognise  the 
need  for  them  to  experience 
as  many  different  aspects  of 
life  as  possible  to  arm  them 
Spiritually  and  emotionally 
for  the  years  ahead.  I know 
you  would  have  expected 
nothing  less  from  us. 

William  and  Harry,  we  all 
care  desperately  for  you  today. 
We  are  all  chewed  up  with  the 
sadness  at  the  loss  of  a woman 
who  was  not  even  our  mother. 
How  great  your  suffering  is, 
we  cannot  even  imagine. 

I would  like  to  end  by  thank- 
ing God  for  the  small  merdes 
he  has  shown  us  at  thin  dread- 
ful time.  Fur  faking  Diana  at 
her  most  beautiful  and  radiant 

and  when  she  had  joy  her 
private  life.  Above  all  we  give 
thanks  far  the  life  of  a woman 
I am  so  prond  to  be  able  to  call 
my  sister,  the  unique,  the 
complex,  the  extraordinary 
and  irreplaceable  Diana 
whose  beauty,  both  internal 
and  external,  will  never  be  ex- 
tinguished from  out-  mind* 


•She  mothered  me  and  fought  with  me’:  Charies  and  Diana  at  the  time  of  their  parents’ divoroe 
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‘it  was  a privileged  upbringing 
out  of  a different  age,  a distant 
way  of  living  from  your  parents.’ 

Earl  Spencer  on 
his  childhood 


sr 


left  the  Windsors  wounded 


r 


S7SSdt?^ra^*SpenCer  She  wrote  to  both  the 

s£-SfK5*S£3l 

SS*1  N*ws  ** 1116  World  relationship  with  mana. 
JfiL1”"  ^^1(Xrtsin  to  The  letters  were  leaked  knd 
^^t^dfi?®lp^-propel  ****  forced  Diana  to  agree  to  swne- 

to  ^ get  a higher  settlement 

Press  Complaints  Comnus-  than  originally  offered  Diana 
sion  to  complain  that  journal-  had  to  agree^after  much  soul 
SJ?  had  constantly  harassed  searching,  that  she  would 
his^e  at  a prrvate  clinic  In  give  up  the  title  Her  Royal 
Suney  where  She  was  being  Highness.  She  fiat  betrayed 
heated  for  psychological  and  by  the  move,  nwartiwg  that 
eating  disorder  problems.  The  she  would  have  tocraSey  to 
story  was  indeed  a miserable  minor  royals  if  the  strict , 
invasion  of  privacy.  The  com-  rules  of  protocol  ware  ad- ! 
gkhjt  led  to  a public  rebuke  hered  to.  Bail  Spencer  was 
tor  Puna  Morgan,  the  then  well  aware  of  Diana's  feel- 
editor,  from  Rupert  Murdoch,  ings.  It  appeared  to  many  an- 
Earl  Spencer  has  also  other  petty  dig  by  an  out- 
gained  financially  from  the  moded  institution. 

media.  He  struck  an  exclusive 

wife  Hello!  magazine  to  “And  here  we  come  to  another 
sell  the  first  photos  of  his  son  truth  about  her.  For  all  the 
and  heir  LxjuIs  after  his  birth  status,  the  glamour,  the  np- 
m 1994.  Sources  at  the  maga-  p louse,  Diana  remained 
ane  yesterday  confirmed  the  throughout  a very  insecure 
Earl  had  been  paid  “well  in  person  at  heart,  almost  child- 
excess  of  six  figures"  for  a Uke  in  her  desire  to  do  good  for 
seven-page  photo  shoot  with  others  so  she  could  release  her- 
tte  Earl  and  his  wife  dls-  seff  from  deep  feelings  of  un~ 
played  on  the  front  cover.  worthiness  of  which  her  eadnn 


played  on  the  front  cover.  loorthiness  of  which  her  eating 

The  same  sources  say  Di-  disorders  were  merely  a , 
ana's  younger  brother  ap-  symptom ." 


proached  Hello!  more 
recently  to  try  and  put 


If  one  area  marked  oat  Earl 


together  a half-million  pound  Spencer's  unique  relationship 
package  involving  more  pho-  with  his  sister  and  his  right 
tos.  But  the  story  fell  through.,  to  walk  at  the.  centre  of  that 

sad  family  group  which  fd- 
"Diana  was  the  very  essence  of  lowed  the  cortege.  It  was  their 
compassion,  of  duty,  qf style,  of  childhood  together. 
beauty.  Someone  with  a natu-  Diana’s  sense  of  refection 
ral  nobility  who  was  classless  set  in  when  she  was  very 
and  who  proved  in  the  last  young.  Her  matn  companion 
year  that  she  needed  no  royal  at  the  time,  but  much  too 
title  to  continue  to  generate  her  small  to  help,  ‘was  her. 
own  particular  brand  of  younger  brother  Charles. 
magic. " Their  elder  sisters  had  left 

for  boarding  sdhool,  so  Diana, 
Another  kick  referring  to  at  the  tender  age  of  seven, 
the  final,  fractious  argument  found  herself  trying  to  cope 


between  Diana  and  the  royal 
family  before  the  divorce. 


with  both  her  own  distress 
and  that  of  four  year-old 


Following  the  Panorama  in-  Charles  during  their  parents’  . - ... 

terview  the  Queen  decided  acrimonious  divorce.  The  two  Princes  Harry  and  william  with  their  mother  on  V J Day  in  1996.  Earl  Spencer  pledged  on  Saturday  to  ensure  the  boys  contlnne  to  be  brought  up  as  she  wanted,  to  *sing  openly’ 
fhqt  she  needed  to  act  Diana  young  children  spent  their 

had  made  it  clear  her  distaste  formative  years  in  thecare  of  she  was  small,  that  she  had  I most  unheard  of.  Behind  it  I enough  trigger  for  eating  I orama  interview,  and  Mn*g  i (he  big  sister  who  mothered  me  \ says,  and  would  help  to  dress 


for  the  royal  family  and  sug-  f a succession  of  nannies  they  I foiled  her  parents  by  not  I was  the  attraction  between 


gesed  that  she  would  be  the  mostly  disliked; 


being  a boy. 


Frances  and  Peter  Sband- 


disorders. 

The  two  cflder  sisters,  Sarah 


head  for  the  fridge  on  her  as  a baby,  fought  with  me  at 
return  in  the  absence  of  any-  school  and  endured  those  long 


him  in  the  mornings. 

The  two  felt  tom  between 


like  to  be  “queen  of  the  Even  before  their  parents  ! • She  was  the  third  giri,  born  I Kydd,  a wealthy  businessman  and  Jane,  were  not  immune  one  to  pm  warm  and  comfort-  train  journeys  between  our  their  parents.  Earl  Spencer, 


people's  hearts”.  Implying  separated,  the  children's  emo-  j 18  months  after  her  mother,  I who  left  his  own  wife  and  from  the  family  troubles,  tag  arms  around  her. 


that  the  actual  Queen  was  tlonal  development  was  being  now  Frances  Shand-Kydd,  three  children  far  her.  Lady  Sarah  McCorquodale  be-  She  conquered  bulimia  In  weekends." 

not  Most  Hhnelring  for  the  warped,  Spencer  told  Diana’s  had  given  birth  to  a sickly  That  the  two  children  were  came  anorexic  in  her  early  the  end,  she  said,  and  part  of 

monarchy  was  her  claim  that  biographer  Andrew  Morton,  baby  boy  who  had  died  after  damaged  by  the  break-up  twenties.  Diana,  in  May  this  bar  release  from  It  came  from  Not  only  were  the  royal 

Charles  might  he  rethinking  Like  the  children  of  the  royal  just  10  hours.  Such  had  been  seems  certain.  Diana  herself  year,  fold  bulimia  sufferers  at  the  adoration  of  the  public,  family  made  to  feel  uncom- 

his  future  as  king,  to  the  point  family  at  next  door  Sandring-  the  pressure  on  her  mother  to  is  quoted  in  Morton's  book  a London  clinic  that  her  ado-  They  gave  her  the  unqualified  fortable  as  they  sat  In  their 

that  he  may  even  not  want  the  ham,  the  Spencers  were  produce  a male  heir  she  had  saying:  “My  parents  were  ration  of  her  sister  may  have  love  she  lad  always  wanted  gold  gilt  and  red  cloth  chairs 

role.  For  a family  rent  as-  brought  up  at  Park  House  in  been  persuaded  to  undergo  busy  sorting  themselves  out  I started  her  own  eating  die-  from  first  her  parents  and  in  the  abbey.  Frances  Shand 

sunder  by  the  abdication  of  the  traditional  manner  of  the  tests  to  find  out  why  she  usu-  remember  my  mother  crying,  orders.  "It  started  because  then  her  husband,  and  she  Kydd  also  felt  the  sharpness 

Edward  vm  it  was  tanta-  aristocracy,  at  arms’  length  ally  conceived  girls.  When  Daddy  never  spoke  to  us 


mount  to  heresy  to  fart*  in  from  their  parents. 


Sarah  was  anorexic  and  I sought  their  love  through  the  of  the  tribute. 


parents'  homes  with  me  at  his  son  told  Morton,  had  not 
eekends .’’  got  over  his  wife's  departure 

— “he  was  really  miserable 
Not  only  were  the  royal  after  the  divorce,  basically 
mily  made  to  feel  uncom-  shellshocked”  — but  when 
rtable  as  they  sat  in  their  they  visited  their  mother  in 
dd  gilt  and  red  cloth  chairs  London,  the  children  found 
the  abbey.  Frances  Shand  her  just  as  unhappy, 
ydd  also  felt  the  sharpness  Each  Saturday,  they  would 
the  tribute.  take  what  must  have  seemed 


such  terms. 

The  Queen,  angered  by  the 


Charles  was  bom,  three  years  about  it  We  could  never  ask  idolised  her  so  much  that  I acts  of  compassion  and  gen-  Diana  and  her  brother  went  for  such  small  children  an  ln- 


‘Tt  was  a privileged  up- 1 after  Diana,  an  enormous  fuss  questions.  Too  many  nannies.  I wanted  to  be  like  her,"  she  erosity  and  her  looks  and  through  some  of  the  toughest  terminable  train  Journey 


bringing  out  cf  a.  different  1 was  made  of  him. 


The  whole  thing  was  very  un- 
stable.” She  ' Is  said  to  have 


fact  that  she  had  been  kept  age,  a distant  way  of  living  When  the  two  older  sisters,  stable."  She  ' is  said  to  have  Later,  when  she'  felt  again  news 

completely  ignorant  of  the  in-  from  your  parents.  I don't  Sarah  and  Jane,  were  sent  to  spent  nights  listening  to  her  rejected  by  her  husband  and,  hate, 

terview  until  90  minutes  be-  know  anyone  who  brings  up  boarding  school,  their  father  brother  crying.  *1  want  my  more  importantly  for  Satur- 

fore  the  BBC  announced  that  children  like  that  any  more.  It  and  mother  opted  far  a trial  mummy’,  too  afraid  of  the  day's  proceedings,  by  the  es-  "The 


fore  the  BBC  announced  that  children 
it  was  to  broadcast  it,  met  the  certainly 
then  prime  minister,  John  ure,”  sal 
Major,  the  Archbishop  of  Can-  made  a ] 
terbury  and  senior  royal  advt-  tag  a r 
sere.  The  Princess  had  spoken  children. 


children  like  that  any  more-  It  and  mother  opted  far  a trial 
certataly  lacks  a mother  fig-  separation.  It  was,  said  Spen- 
ure,”  said  Earl  Spencer.  He  cer  to  Morton,  “a  thunderbolt, 


said.  style  — all  publicised  in  the  times  of  their  life  together  from  Norfolk  to  Liverpool 

Later,  when  she'  felt  again  newspapers  she  professed  to  after  their  parents'  divorce.  Street  station  with  a nanny, 

rejected  by  hex  husband  and,  hate.  Their  daily  needs  were  met  where  their  mother  would 

more  importantly  for  Satur-  by  nannies,  one  or  two  of  meet  them.  Once  in  her  flat  in 

day’s  proceedings,  by  the  es-  "These  were  days  I will  always  whom,  he  alleged,  maltreated  Belgravia,  Frances  Shand 

tahlishment  at  Buckingham  treasure.  It  was  as  if  ux  had  them.  Kydd  would  burst  into  tears. 


separation.  It  was,  said  Spen-  dark  to  go  and  comfort  him.  tahlishment  at  Buckingham  treasure.  It  was  as  If  we  had  them.  Kydd  would  burst  Into  tears, 

cer  to  Morton,  “a  thunderbolt,  The  uncertainty  that  she  Palace,  the  bulimia  became,  been  transported  back  to  our  In  reaction,  they  misbe-  "What’s  the  matter, 

a terrible  shock”.  The  couple  was  really  loved  and  wanted  she  said,  "rampant".  She  childhood  when  we  spent  such  baved.  Diana  had  began  to  Mummy?"  they  would  ask. 
had  been  drifting  apart  for  by  her  parents  sowed  the  would  go  off  on  an  “awayday”  an  enormous  amount  qf  time  show  her  caring  tendencies.  She  would  reply:  “I  don’t 

years,  the  late  Earl  Spencer  seeds  of  Diana's  sense  of  un-  fall  of  visits  to  the  sick  and  together  - the  two  youngest  In  with  her  fondness  for  dolls  want  you  to  go  tomorrow.” 


In  reaction,  they  misbe- 


made  a point  of  not  employ-  a terrible  shock”.  The  couple  was  really  loved  and  wanted  she  said,  “rampant".  She  childhood  when  we  spent  such  baved.  Diana  had  began  to 
tag  a nanny  far  his  own  had  been  drifting  apart  for  by  her  parents  sowed  the  would  go  off  on  an  “awayday”  an  enormous  amount  of  time  show  her  caring  tendencies. 

H -» 4-lin  CVknnrtnr1  000^0  aF  HfoMoV  rtf  fTW  fttll  rtf  ITirnfr  frt  fhn  pIaIp  «mr1  _ /jld  #VIWI  IMimflAM  ItAH  frtM  jl.lla 


of  her  marriage  h»fag  “a  bit  Diana  was  a shy  and  sensi-  later  said.  But  in  their  circle,  worthiness  and  eventually,  the  distressed  who  needed  theftomity.  Fundamentally  she  and  small  animals.  She  also  The  children  were  left  reeling 

crowded”  what  with  the  pres-  tive  girl  who  worried,  when  in  1967,  such  a move  was  al-  self-hatred.  It  is  a common  comfort,  she  said  in  the  Pan-  had  not  changed  at  all  from  used  to  “mother”  Charles,  he  unhappy  and  guilt-ridden. 


-year 


NEWS 
WORLD 


Media  dealings: - Bully  boys, 
insensitive,  evil  people,  the 
biggest  cancer  in  society’  is 
Earl’s  view  of  popular  press 


moving  fa  America  and  . 
leavingh%wifetorootoata 
friend  ;he  suspected  of 
passing  ^formation  to  the 
tabloids;"^  — v . 


EARL  Spencer  has  been 

involved  in  clashes  with  the 
tabloids  since  his  marriage 
eight  years  ago: 

September  1989:  Marries 
model  Victoria  Lockwood 
under  glare  of  press 
spotlight  which  had  started 
with  the  announcement  of 
their  engagement  in  July.  ■ 

Today  newspaper  calls  the 

ceremony  “vulgar” . 
December  1989:  Goes  on 

Channel  4*s  Hard  News  to 
denounce  tabloid 
journalists  as  “totally 
insensitive,  evil  people”for 

harassing  him  and  Ms  wile 

in  advance  of  their 
‘wedding.  • . 

February  1991:  Tatler 
rrtlmwnlst  Sally  Ann 


of  the  Bari,  sells  story  to 
Newsof  the  World  that  she 
and  the  Earl  rekindled  their 
romance  during^  weekend 
ta  Paris  six  months  after  his 

wedding. 

He  confesses  all  to  the 
Daily  Mall  ta  a bid  to  spoil 
the  News  of  the  World’s 
story.  The  incident 
reinforced  his  hatred  of 
British  tabloid  reporters. 


March  1994:  Fourth  child,  a 
son,  is  born- Spencer  sold 
pictures  an  Ids  heir  to  r 
Hello!  for  a reported 
£250 ,000 provoking  tabloid 
accusations  oChypocday.  - . 

M«y  1094b  Goes  on  Inside 
Edition,  one  of  America’s  • 
most  salacious  tetevJskm 
programmes,  to  blame  the 
tabloids  for  the  break-up  of 
Diana's  marriage.  “I  : . 
personally  believe  the  ' 
British  press  Is  the  biggest 
cancer  in  society,**  he  said. 

April  1996:  Accuses 

tabloidsof  “hypocritical 
and  evfl”  harassment  after .. 
News  of  the  World  runs 
frontpage  story  about  his 
wife  headed:  “Di's  Steteavhx- 

lawta  booze  and  bulimia 

clinic.”  - - ' • ■ 

The  Story,  which  Included 
pictures  of  the  Countess  In' 
fir  ft  grounds  of  the  private  , 
clinic  in  Surrey,  was  found 
to  be  in  breach  crfthe  Press 
Complaints  Commission’s 
code  ofpractice  and  led  to  . ' . 
Rupert  Murdoch 
publicly  lambasting  then.  .■ 
editor  Piers  Morgan. 

May  1995:  Reveals  that  he 


appear^c^Hieftrtntt  page 
of  the  New^l^sri)  World.  - 

femHy  in  mattmnptto  r .. 

TMrfrh  up 

but  also  to  escapexnedla 
attention.  He  announced  hht 
separation  from  the 
Coruntessthe  following  - 
March.  1 

March  1996:  Vows  to  stand 
by  his  friend,  convicted 
fraudster  Darius  Guppy, 
afrerwlnntag  £50,000  libel 


What  the  leader 
writers  said 


Newspapers  over  stories  ■ - 

alleging  he  had  been 
involved  with  the  proceeds  • 
of  Guppy’s  jewel  fraud. 

- He  wanned  reporters  that 
even  though  he  lived  in 
South  Africa.  ho  would  not 
.allow  assaults  on  his 
integrity  in  the  British 
press. 

October 1906:  Calls  tor 
privacy  law  inSpectatnr 
arttde  to  protect  people 
from  the  ‘3buHy  boys  of  the 
gutter  press”. 
r He  accuses  toe  tabloids  of 
"brutalising  their  favourite 
gallery  of  stock 

! characters**. 


DI'S  SISTER-IN-LAW 

IN  BOOZE  AND 
BULIMIA  OINK 


pill  i CxrvDV  AKir»  oir-Ti  ip^q. 


Stuart  Millar  News  of  the  World  Front  page  that  led  to  Earl  Spencer's  accusations  of ‘evil  harassment* 


What  the 
press  say 


Independent  on  Sunday 
“Earl  Spencer’s  words 
about  the  hounding  of  his  sis- 
ter should  be  read  careftilly  in 
every  newspaper  office  In  the 
laud,  including  ours,  and  the 
sound  of  the  astonishing  ap- 
plause he  received  should  be 
listened  to  very  carefully  by 
us  alL  It  sounded  like  a decla- 
ration of  war.  and  news- 
papers are  in  a difficult  posi- 
tion to  protect  themselves ' 
against  the  moral  wrath  of 
the  people,  especially  If  they  I 
dare  harass  Prince  William 
and  Prince  Harry.” 

The  Observer 

. . Earl  Spencer's  electrify- 
ing tribute  to  his  dead  sister  — 
surely  the  most  moving  speech 
ever  made  at  a funeral  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  cool  anger 
Diana's  brother  directed 
against  the  Royal  Family  was 
stunning  ...  As  the  shock- 
waves radiate  outwards  from 
Earl  Spencer's  tribute  — as 
devastating  In  its  way  for  the 
monarchy  as  Sir  Geoffrey 
Stowe's  resignation  speech  was 
far  Margaret  Thatcher’s  pre- 
miership — Charles  must  de- 
cide whether  he  will  allow  the 

crown  to  pass  directly  to  his 
son  when  his  mother  dies ..  .*’ 
"Nor  can  toe  media  ignore 
the  Impact  cm  themselves  of 
Earl  Spencer's  words.  The  bal- 
ance Britain  has  struck  In  law 
between  its  scant  protection 
for  intrusion  into  the  private 


and  personal,  its  overprotec- 
tion  of  reputation  through  dra- 
conian libel  laws  and  stress  cm 
secrecy  and  ncm-disdosure  of 
information  no  longer  corre- 
sponds to  the  core  values  of 
British  soceity,  or  the  pressure 
points  the  media  is  generating. 
A new  balance  has  to  be 

struck.” 

The  Express  on  Sunday 
‘There  will  be  comments 
this  morning  to  the  effect  that 
the  earl  was  wrong  to  Infect 
Diana's  ftmeral  with  a mood 
of  bitterness  and  recrimina- 
tion. We  could  not  disagree 
more.  In  our  view  the  earl 
made  some  sensible,  tren- 
chant, yet  carefully  worded, 
points  about  the  education  of 
the  royal  princes  ...  He  was 
absolutely  right  to  remind  us 
all  that  Diana  has  perhaps 
played  an  even  bigger  contri- 
bution than  Prince  Charles 
towards  forming  the  charac- 
ters of  William  and  Harry,” 

The  Mail  on  Sunday 
"Earl  Spencer's  plea  to  the 
world  media  in  Westminster 
Abbey  to  allow  the  young 
princes  to  lead  rounded  lives, 
with  as  little  intrusion  as 
possible,  must  be  taken  seri- 
ously. As  he  also  said,  much 
of  the  princess's  life  was  com- 
plex . . . The  princess  was  not 
a saint.  Nor  was  her  husband 
always  the  sinner.  They  were 
people.  With  failings,  weak- 
nesses,  regrets.” 

Sunday  Mirror 
"Editorial  comment  is  su- 
perfluous on  an  occasion  such 
as  this." 
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The  funeral  of  Diana 


Thu  Monday  September  8 1997 


‘j  thought  she  was  someone 
that  was  known  the  world  over 
— morethan  respected,  loved 
by  people.’ 

Tony  Blair 


Monarchy 
will  change, 
says  Blair 


The  future:  Before  his  visit  to 
Balmoral,  premier  praises  Queen 
and  foresees  modernisation 


Wehael  White 
Political  Editor 


TONY  Blair  yester- 
day held  four  hours 
of  private  talks  with 
the  Queen  at  Bal- 
moral hours  after 
publicly  predicting  that  the 
monarchy  will  “change  and 
modernise'1’  in  the  wake  of  the 

national  trauma  of  Prill  cess 

Diana’s  deflth. 

In  a tactful  attempt  to  make 
light  of  tensions  within  the 
Establishment  over  the  Royal 
Family's  behaviour  since  last 
weekend,  the  Prime  Minister 
praised  the  Queen’s  Friday 
night  broadcast  and  her  deci- 
sion to  stay  at  Balmoral. 

Mr  Blair  remains  a monar- 
chist he  stressed  when  he  ap- 
peared on  BBCl's  Breakfast 
with  Frost 

But  the  thrust  of  his 
remarks  concentrated  an  the 


Princess 'a  “extraordinary 
attributes”,  which  had 
prompted  him  to  offer  her  a 
continuing,  though  lmdBftwwi 
role,  as  an  ambassador  for 
Britain,  he  said  before  flying 
to  Scotland. 

“I  thought  that  gh»  was 
someone  that  was  known  the 
world  over  — mare  than 
respected  simply,  loved  by 
people  — bad  a tremendous 
ability,  as  we  saw  over  the 
landmines  issue;  to  outer  into 
an  area  that  could  have  been 
erne  of  controversy,  and  sud- 
denly clarify  for  people  what 
was  the  right  thing  to  do.'7 

During  the  traditional 
September  visit  which  prime 
ministers  maka  to  Balmoral, 
it  will  have  taken  some  deli- 
cacy for  the  novice  prime 
minister  to  raise  the  sensitive 
issue  of  change.  This  may 
have  to  wait  to  be  focused  on 
Prince  Charles,  who,  Mr  Blair 
reminded  TV  viewers  yester- 


day, represented  a younger 
generation. 

Downing  Street  officials 
later  offered  no  dues  as  to  the  l 
substance  Of  the  exchanges 
between  Mr  Blair  and  the : 
Queen.  < 

But  there  is  little  doubt  I 
among  politicians  In  an  par-  i 
ties  that  the  monarchy  has 
been  rocked  by  the  scale  of 
public  feeling  for  the  dead 
princess.  It  was  a symbolic 
change  in  which  people  had 
started  behaving  like  “citi- 
zens rather  than  subjects,”  in 
their  demands  on  the  Royal 
Family,  Paddy  Ashdown,  the 
Liberal  Democrat  leader,  sug- 
gested on  Radio  4’s  World 
This  Weekend. 

Some  ToryMPs  and  ax-min- 
isters fear  this  is  true  and 
that  it  will  further  hinder 
their  own  long-term  recovery. 

Mr  Blair,  whose  role  this 
week  was  widely  praised  in 
yesterday's  Conservative 
press,  was  consciously  apolit- 
ical yesterday.  But  New 
Labour  strategists  believe  die 
rhawgp  may  prove  profound 
and  to  their  advantage,  creat- 
ing “a  more  compassionate 
| nation,”  as  Mr  Blair  told  Sir 
David  Frost. 


Crash  investigation 

shrouded  in  secrecy 


Inquiry:  Key  questions  remain 
to  be  answered  as  French 
police  collect  evidence 


Alex  Duval  Smith 
and  Jon  Henley 
hi  Paris 

SECRECY  and  specula- 
tion about  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the 
death  of  Diana,  Dodi  Al  Fayed 
and  their  driver  were  mount- 
ing yesterday  as  the  crash  In- 
vestigation entered  its  second 
week. 

French  police  and  the  pub- 
lic prosecutor  have  so  far 
released  only  one  piece  of  in- 
formation — the  driver's 
blood-alcohol  level  — through 
open,  official  channels. 

Although  the  barrage  of 
conflicting  reports  from  un- 
named police  and  legal 
sources  has  spread  confusion, 
it  is  possible  to  ascertain  cer- 
tain facts. 

But  a number  of  important 
questions  remain 

unanswered: 

How  accurate  are  the  toxtcolr 
ogy  reports  on  the  driver  of  the 
Mercedes t 

Soon  after  the  accident,  two 
tests  are  known  to  have  been 
carried  out  on  blood  samples 
taken  from  the  body  of  the 
driver,  Henri  Paul. 

The  first  indicated  a level  of 
I75mg  of  alcohol  per  litre  of 
blood,  more  than  three  times 
the  legal  limit  The  second 
produced  a reading  of  lffftng. 

After  questions  were  raised 
about  whether  the  blood 
could  have  been  contami- 
nated by  enzymes  released  by 
ruptured  organs,  Paul's  fam- 
ily requested  a third  test  This 
was  reportedly  carried  out 
last  Friday  but  the  result  has 
yet  to  be  released. 

Questions  remain  over  how 
many  samples  were  taken, 
from  which  parts  of  the  body 
they  came,  and,  crucially, 
how  they  were  stored. 


Was  Henri  Paul  a heavy 
drinker ? 

Friends  have  insisted  that 
he  was  a moderate  drinker. 
Mohamed  Al  Fayed  has  pro- 
duced CCTV  footage  from  the 
Ritz  Hotel  apparently  show- 
ing that  Paul  was  not  visibly 
inebriated  on  the  night  of  the 
accident.  However,  a number 
of  chauffeurs  at  the  Ritz  and 
same  customers  in  nearby 
bars  have  told  reporters  that 
he  was  a heavy  drinker. 

How  fast  was  the  car  travel- 
ling when  it  crashed? 

Conflicting  reports  said  the 
car’s  speedometer  was  found 
frozen  at  196kph  (I2impb)  and 
at  zero.  Police  estimates  are 
now  believed  to  be  closer  to 
130kph  (8lmph).  The  speed 
limit  In  the  Cours  Albert  ler 
underpass  is  50kph  (31mph). 

What  other  vehicles  were  In 
the  vicinity  qf  the  car? 

Several  reports  have 
painted  a picture  of  a high- 
speed chase  by  up  to  a dozen 
paparazzi  in  cars,  on  motor- 
bikes and  on  scooters.  Film 
seized  by  police  is  believed  to 
show  that  the  photographers 
drew  level  with  the  Mercedes 
before  the  crash. 

The  photographers,  who  in- 
sist they  were  200-300  metres 
behind  the  car  when  it 
crashed,  say  Paul  had  chal- 
lenged them  to  a race. 

Police  are  not  believed  to  be 
taking  seriously  one  eyewit- , 
ness  who  claims  he  saw  a mo-  j 
tofbike  swerve  In  front  of  the  1 
car.  as  if  to  slow  it  down. 
However,  two  other  eyewit- 
nesses are  believed  to  have 
seen  a slow-moving  car  in  the 
underpass  ahead  of  the 
Mercedes. 


dent  as  they  could  have  been? 
The  ambulance  service  and 


fire  service  paramedics  were 
called  by  eyewitnesses  at 
1225  and  12126am. 

According  to  a police  report 
obtained  by  the  Guardian,  a 
passing  patrol  car  was  hailed 
at  1220am.  It  may  have  taken 
up  to  15  minutes  for  the  first 
ambulances  to  arrive.  Fayed 
and  Paul  were  already  dead. 
Paramedics  treated  Dodi's 
bodyguard,  Trevor  Rees- 
Jones,  and  Diana. 

It  can  only  be  assumed  that 
Diana’s  late  arrival  at  hospi- 
tal — at  225am  — was  due  to 
difficulties  in  extricating  her 

from  the  wreck. 

Did  the  photographers  inter- 
fere urith  the  rescue? 

The  police  report  describes 
them  as  “wilfully  obstruc- 
tive". Close-up  photographs 
were  taken  of  the  victims. 
Police  have  not  confirmed 
whether  photographers  called 

| emergency  services  on  their 
mobile  plumes. 

There  have  been  allegations 
that  photographers  tampered 
with  the  bodies  and  the 
wreck.  The  Ritz  has  said  that 
a sapphire  and  diamond  neck- 
lace and  £3,200  went  missing 
from  the  car.  One  photogra- 
pher admits  touching  Diana 
but  claims  lie  was  taking  her 
pulse. 

Was  anything  wrong  with  the 
car? 

It  baa  been  claimed  tb^t  the 
1994-model  Mercedes  S280 
was  damaged  after  being 
stolen  last  year.  However,  it 
was  repaired  by  an  author- 
ised agent  and  Is  believed  to 
have  a full  service  record. 

When  will  police  interview  Mr 
ReesrJones? 

He  remains  in  intensive 
care  at  the  Pitte-Salpetrtere 
hospital  in  Paris  and  was  yes- 
terday described  as  “stable 
and  making  normal  pro- 
gress”. He  suffered  moderate 
cerebral  contusion,  a broken 
jaw.  and  chest  and  lung  inju- 
ries. A hospital  spokesman 
said  it  would  be  “several 
weeks”  before  he  could  be 
interviewed. 


Tony  Blair  and  his  wife  Cherie  arrive  at  Balmoral  yesterday  for  a lunch  meeting  with  the  Queen 
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Donations  set  to 


PRINCESS  OF  WALES 

1961-1997 


at  least  £1 00m 


Fund:  Take 
could  be  more 
than  a year’s 
charity  giving 


Alison  DanMa 


THE  Princess  of  Wales 
memorial  fund  Looks  set 
to  receive  more  public 
donations  in  the  coming 
weeks  than  any  British  char- 
ity did  in  the  whole  of  last 
year. 

No  official  figure  has  yet 
been  calculated  but  specula- 
tive estimates  put  the  total 
from  the  UK  and  abroad  in 
the  realm  of  £100  million. 

Yesterday,  as  details  of  the 
management  of  the  fund 
emerged,  the-  Prime  Minister 
announced  the  setting  up  of  a 
committee  to  examine  ways 
in  which  the.  Government 
could  take  Diana’s  humani- 
tarian worirfbrward. 

Mr  Blair  said,  there  should 
be  a permanent  memorial. to 
Diana  which  would  represent 
her  spirit  and  compassion,  T 
think  the  best  way  of  doing 
that  is  a lasting  continuation 
ot  her  work  and  we  will  look 
at  this  very  closely  as  to  what 
role  we  can  play.” 

The  committee  will  be 
chaired  by  the  Chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  and  include 
outside  experts.  Mr  Brown 
said  no  suggestion  was  being 
ruled  out  and  the  committee 
would  be  open  to  Ideas  from 
the  public. 

Describing  the  response 
since  the  fond  was  set  up  last 
Monday  the  princess’s  solici- 
tors, Mishcon  de  Raya,  said 
donations  had  flooded  Into 
Kensington  Palace  as  well  as 
via  the  Internet  and  to  a 
10,000-line  credit  card  hotline. 

The  law  flxxu  announced 

the  appointment  of  two  trust- 


A blacked-out  Oxford  Street  window  reflected  the  day  in  London 
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Record  31 .5m  saw  funeral  on  TV 


| In  brief 


Ratings: 

Channels’  total 
eclipses  1981 
royal  wedding 

AlazBtilu 

THE  funeral  service  of  Di- 
ana, Princess  of  Wales, 
waswatched  by  a record 
British  TV  audience,  accord- 
ing to  early  figures  released 
last  night  by  the  BBC. 

At  Its  peak  59  per  cent  of 
the  country  was  watching  the 
service  on  television.  This  fig- 
ure  does  not  take  into  account 
the  millions  of  people  watch- 


ing on  big  screens  in  London 
and  around  the  country. 

A BBC  spokesman  said  31.5 
million  people  watched  the  fu- 
neral across  all  channels.  All 
terrestrial  channels  except 
Channel  4 broadcast  the  ser- 
vice and  Sky  transmitted  the 
BBC's  output. 

Previously  the  highest  tele- 
vision audience  was  262  mil- 
lion for  the  England  v Ger- 
many Euro  96  semi-final  last 
year.  The  figure  also  eclipses 
the  estimated  22  mfiHnn  who 
watched  Diana  and  Prince 
Charles’  wedding  in  1981,  and 
the  19  million  who  watched 
Churchill's  funeral 

The  BBC  spokesman  said: 
“It  Is  the  highest  television 
figure  for  a specific  occasion. 
It  was  unique  In  the  y»n»y 
that  so  many  broadcasters 


were  covering  the  same 
occasion.” 

Diana’s  ftmeral  was  the 
BBC’s  biggest  outside  broad- 
cast, using  100  cameras  in 
London  and  22  outside  broad- 
cast units.  The  corporation 
fed  its  transmission  live  to  45 
other  countries,  as  well  as 
broadcasting  via  BBC  World 
television  to  142  others. 

Yesterday’s  episode  of  Ca- 
sualty on  BBC  1,  the  first  in  a 
new  series  and  originally 
scheduled  for  Saturday,  was 
postponed  again  until  Thurs- 
day. The  film  Strictly  Ball- 
room was  shown  instead. 

The  spokesman  said: ‘‘Mon- 
itoring the  mood  of  the 
country  we  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  broadcast  It  later 
in  foe  week.”  Schedules  are 

Otherwise  hack  to  normal 


Floral  tributes 
to  be  moved 

FLOWERS  left  at  foe  royal 
palaces  in  tribute  to  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  will  stay  at 
least  until  tomorrow  before 
fresh  ones  are  taken  to  hospi- 
tals and  old  people's  homes 
and  wilted  ones  are  made  into 
compost  for.  Kensington  Gar- 
dens’ flowerbeds.  Yesterday 
people  were  stfll  adding  floral 
tributes  to  foe  millions  of 
bouquets  already  placed. 

Cards,  personal  messages 
and  poems  will  be  kept  until 
the  Spencer  family  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  how 
they  should  be  preserved. 

Air  ban  breached 


THE  Civil  Aviation  Authority 


is  investigating  three  cases  of 
a breach  of  the  air  exclusion 
zone  over  the  burial  site  of  foe 
Princess  of  Wales,  police  said. 
The  incursions  were  reported 
to  have  happened  before  the 
funeral  cortege  arrived  at 
Ahhorp  House  In  Northamp- 
tonshire on  Saturday,  al- 
though one  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  after  princes  Wil- 
liam and  Harry  had  arrived. 

Books  stay  open 

BOOKS  of  condolence  nwwte 
available  by  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace for  people  to  express  their 
sorrow  at  Diana's  death  are  to 
remain  open  to  the  public  24 
hours  a day  until  at  least  next 
Monday,  September  15,  a 
spokesman  said  yesterday. 
The  books,  opened  last  week 
at  St  James’s  Palace,  have 


been  transferred  to  Kensing- 
ton palace,  which  was  yester- 
day visited  by  more  people 
than  on  any  other  day  since 
Diana’s  death.  : 

‘Candle9  release 

ELTON  John's  ftmeral  ver- 
sion of  his  song  Candle  in  the 
Wind,  sung  in  memory  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  has  been 
recorded  as  a single  and  will 
go  on  sale  next  week,  with  i 
proceeds  going  to  Diana's 1 
favourite  charities,  the  singer , 
told  David  Frost  in  a BBC  in- 
terview yesterday.  He 
recorded  the  song  with  Sir 
George  Martin,  foe  mnw  res- 
ponsible for  producing  most 
of  the  Beatles  songs. 

Carriage  training 

SOLDIERS  from  the  King’s 


Troop  Royal  Horse  Artillery 
who  bore  Diana's  coffin  to 
Westminster  Abbey  on  its  gun 
carriage  bad  practised  for  the 
task  twice  a day  from  last 
Monday  inside  their  barracks 
at  St  John's  Wood,  north  Lon- 
don, the  officer  in  charge, 
CaptainGrant  Chanter,  said 
yesterday.  • 

Bag  snatch 

POLICE  appealed  for  wit- 
nesses after  a thief  ran  off 
with  a woman's  handbag  as 
she  signed  a book  of  condo- 
lence for  the  Princess  of 
Wales  at  foe  Asda  superstore 
at  Thornaby,  Teesslde. 

Althoip  road  abut 

POLICE  last  night  dosed  the  ; 
A428  outside  foe  gates  of  Aith-  j 
orp  House  because  they 


ees,  Diana's  lawyer,  Anthony 
Julius,  and  her  private  secre- 
tary, Michael  Gibbins,  to 
oversee  the  fund.  Other  trust- 
ees and  staff  are  to  he 
appointed  later. 

The  ftmd.  which  Is  being 
administered  by  the  National 
Westminster  Bank,  was  given 
charitable  status  last  Thurs- 
day. The  trustees  will  have 
sole  responsibility  in  decid- 
ing who  will  benefit,  although 
it  is  almost  certain  foe  six 
charities  of  which  Diana  was 
patron  or  president  of  will 
receive  a share. 

The  trustees  may  also 
decide  to  run  the  fund  on  a 
permanent  basis.  In  this  case, 
they  will  be  responsible  for 
foe  investment  of  fends. 

Mishcon  de  Reya’s  spokes- 
woman, Kate  Day,  said  dona- 
tions had  ranged  from  the 

corporate  to  foe  touchingly 
individual.  Among  them  have 
been  a 20p  piece  stuck  to 
i cards  from  a child  and  a £3 
million  corporate  cheque.  She 
said  most  credit  card  dona- 
. tions  were  between  £10  and 
ctq  and  many  were  from 
abroad.  The  Derbyshire  and 
England  fest  bowler,  Devon 
Malcolm,  donated  hi<  testimo- 
nial year  collection  from 
yesterday's  Sunday  League 
fixture. 

Ms  Day  said  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  calculate  a total  given 
the  time  taken  to  clear 
Cheques  and  process  credit 
card  donations.  However,  If 
estimates  of  aver  £100  million 
are  correct,  the  fend  will  have 
received  more  cash  than  any 
charity  did  last  year. 

In  the  last  financial  year, 
foe  Church  of  England  col- 
lected £107  million  from  foe 
pews.  Oxfam  received  £76  mil- 
lion in  voluntary  donations, 
and  the  British  Red  Cross,  of 
which  the  princess  was  at  one 
time  vice-president,  £35 
million. 

The  Charities  Commission 
for  England  and  Wales  will 

regulate  the  fund. 


feared  that  people  flocking  to 
pay  tribute  to  foe  princess 
could  be  injured  by  traffic. 

Cricket  cash 

MCC  yesterday  revealed 
jdans  for  a one-day  cricket 
match  Involving  England  and 
Commonwealth  players  at 
Lord's  with  all  proceeds  going 
to  the  flind  for  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  No  date  has  yet  been 
Set- 

Untimely  author 

US  author’s  Kitty  Kelley’s 
book  about  the  royal  family, 
The  Royals,  will  go  on  sale  In 
America  this  month  without 
being  updated  to  take  account 
of  Diana's  death,  Warner 
Books  said  yesterday.  The 
book  is  not  being  puhUfosd  In 
Britain  for  fear  of  lawsuits. 
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‘I  had  to  see  the  coffin 
to  actually  believe  that  she 
is  gone.  1 have  had  this 
terrible  disbelief  all  week’ 


Pi  HYDE  BARK,  they 

turned  out  in  their 

thousands,  a crowd  of 
twenty  and  thirty, 
somethings;  unwilling  to 
abandon  their  natural 
insttuct  to  watch  the  event 
on  television  but  who  felt 
this  was  a time  to  be  among1 
People.  By  the  time  the 
traeral  cortege  reached  the 
abbey  those  who  had  got  to 
2?®“?  earfy  and  sat  inn 
small,  hashed  crowd  in 
front  of  the  two  giant 
television  screens  turned 
round  to  find- that  they 
were  now  towards  the  front 
of  a massive  gathering 

which  swept  as  far  back  as 
the  eye  could  see.  writes 
Stuart  Millar. 

The  traffic  roar  which 
normally  fills  the  air  from 

Marble  Arch  was  gone,  the 

jets  making  their  final 
descent  Into  Heathrow  also 
strangely  muted.  Fbr  once, 
sitting  in  the  heart  of 
central  London.  It  was  . 
possible  to  hear  the  gentle 
late  summer  breeze  in  the 
trees. 

Throughout  the  service, 
many  wept  silently 
occasionally  getting  to 

their  feet  in  small  huddles 
to  mouth- the  words  of 
hymns.  But  then  came  Earl 
Spencer’s  tribute  and  the 
entire  crowd  rose  and 
joined  spontaneously  In  the 
thundering  applause  that 
rolled  across  London  to  the 
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Pilgrimage  of  the  people 


John  Ezard 

joined  the 
faithful  at 
Diana’s  final 
resting  place 


ON  A TV  screen 
in  the  Firs 
Lounge  of  the 
Pox  and  Hounds 
at  Hariestone, 
Lynne  Dawson 
had  reached  the  most  desolate 
words  of  Verdi's  Requiem  — 
“wrath,  day  of  calamity  and 
woe,  great  and  exceeding  bit- 
ter day”.  Then  a burst  of 
laughter  sounded  at  the  door. 
Three  county  council  staff, 
who  had  been  on  duty  since 
Ram,  were  receiving  informal 
permission  to  use  the  pub  loo. 

Nobody  minded  at  this 
stage  in  the  long  wait  for 
Diana’s'  consecrated  Journey 
to  Al thorp,  two  miles  up  the 
road.  Nobody  minded,  either, 
when  three  youths  on  bicycles 

weaved  illegally  through  the. 
lines  of  those  walking  to  the 
house  gates  through  the  traf- 
fic exclusion  zone.  ■ 

They  were  yelling,  "F"*** 
this  sh**,  man”,  and  waving 
ranc  of  strong  lager  "Daddy 
thinks  they  are  plain-clothes 
policemen  in  disguise,  ” a 
woman  told  her  little  daugh- 
ter “but  I am  not  so  sure." 

Ybu  had  to  relax  to-  get 
through  the  day-  Hie  A^8, 
flanked  by  haiidsome  park- 
land, was  a world  away  from 
ftp  intensity  of  Londons  but 
the  people  on  it  had  the  hall* , 
mark  of  great  determination. 
To  reach  the  two-mfle  stretch  ! 
to  Allharp,  they  first  had  to 
walk  two  miles  from  parking 
spots  cm  remote  lane  verges. 
And  their  legs  knew  they 
faced  file  same  trek  back -- 
eldeiiy  couples  using  sticks, 
quiet -teenagers  and  mothers 
with  wreaths,  supermarket 
bags  fall  of  food  and  already 
irritable  children. 

These  were -the  townies 
among  the  800/100  people  on 
the  seven-mile  route  from  the' 
ML  The  locals  infiltrated  the 
exclusion  zone  along  bridle 
paths,  under  railway-bridges 
and  across  ploughed  fields. 

Virtually  afi  were  unused  to 
hiking.  Although  they  joked 
as  they  want,  they  were  driven 

by  an  impulse. — -part  pious. 


Clare  Longrigg  discovers 
that  Dodi’s  grave  is  not  being 
forgotten  by  the  mourners 


The  long  goodbye ...  locals  and  townies  waited together  for  honrs  to  see  the  hearse  and  pay  their  last  respects 


part  atavistic  — like  that 
which  first  wore  a network  of 
tracks  alongthe  ridgeways 
from-  -northern  England  to 
Canterbury  after  Thomas  A 
Bechet  was  muzfiered  in  1170. 
The  countryside  was 

seeing  a true  pilgrimage:  a 
journey  citizens  in  search 
of  a meaning,  or  anxious  to  • 
pay  respect,  or  both. 

- At  the  Fox  and  Hounds, 
Colin  Mold  and  his  friend 
Mark  &ringett  said  that  see- 
ing the  "Westminster  Abbey 
service,  an  television  had 
-helped  ease  what  Colin  caned 
“a  sense  of  emptiness  — 

abscflatelyamaring  emptiness. 

. "AH.  week  1 have.,  felt  Pm 
going  to  wake  up'  and'  sax 
‘What- a horrible  dream  Tvp 
just  had*.  A friend  said  it  was 
like  splitting  up  from  the  best 
girlfriend  you’ve  ewe  had,  and 
knowing  you  vrtn  never  - see 
her  again." 


- Colin,  42,  who  works  in  dou- 
ble glaring,  and  Mark,  27,  a 
used  car  dealer  live  at  Raven- 
ghm,  close  to  the  30,000-acre 
Spencer  estate.  Fifty-  years 
ago,  whan  the  estate  bad  250 
staff  and  was  the  only  local 
employer,  they  would  have 
spent  their  lives  repairing  its 


Now;  with  the  ead  in  South 
Africa,  the  land  tenant-farmed 
and  the  estate  down- to  10  staff 
(including  two  grooms  and 
three  cocks),- it  is  hardly  more 
than  a blip  in  their  world.  But. 
Mark’s  mother  works  there 
and  both  said  their  respect  for 
Earl, Spencer lhad  intensified 
after  the  service.  . 

“He  spokefbr  the  people'  in 
what  he  said  about  the 
media,”  'said  Colin.  "It’s  a 
shame  nothing  was  done  six 
mnntbfl  ago.  That  might  have  , 
kept  the  princess  alive.  I think  j 
changes  will  be  made  now” 


Said  Mark:  “We  needed  to 
hear  the  religious  speeches  In 
the  abbey  It  has  brought 
everyone  together” 

Back  on  foe  A428,  foe  walk- 
ers found  that  official  prepa- 
rations for  them  had  been 
selective:  hundreds  of  police 
and  St  John  Ambulance  staff 
a single  standpipe  for  drink- 
ing water  andnot  one  portable 
toflet  in  sight 

Near  the  gates  of  Althorp, 
with  their  frieze  of  public 
wreaths,  families  wearing 
shorts  stood  uncomfortably  in 
afield  of  thistles  and  nettles  to 
get  a better  view  Then  a group 
rif  late-rrtm  i-ng  twrant  formers 

pushed  through  and  claimed 
places  beside  the  road. 

"We  last  met  at  a sheep 
walk  at  Christmas,"  a woman 
yelled  to  someone  in  the  other- 
wise quiet  crowd.  "Charles 
Spencer  has  gone  up  in  my 
estimation,"  railed  a man.  "I 


actually  stopped  the  oombine 
[harvester]  to  listen  to  him 
this  morning  on  the  radio.” 

At  foe  roadside,  a woman 
stood  with  her  arm  poised  on 
the  crush  barrier  ready  to 
throw  a posy  of  while  flowers 
when  foe  hearse  passed.  She 
stood  like  that,  barely  moving, 
for  two  hours. 

At  last  a police  escort  heli- 
copter appeared  in  the  sky 
Stillness  and  silence  swept 
through  foe  crowd  like  a cold 
wind.  The  hearse  came  down 
the  hill;  the  woman  cast  her 
posy  To  applause,  the  car  van- 
, idled  into  foe  estate.  The 
quarry  for  wham  they  had 
.waited  so  decorously  so  ten- 
derly and  with  such  effortful 
patience  had  gone  to  earth. 

It  was  over  in  10  seconds.  “A 
bit  quick,  they  might  have  dri- 
ven more  slowly”  said  Jean- 
nette Kelly  29,  from  Roth  well, 
Northamptonshire.  "But  we  i 
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came  to  pay  our  last  respects 
to  hen  not  to  gawp. 

"I  had  to. see  the  coffin  to 
actually  believe  that  she  is 
gone.  I have  had  this  terrible 
disbelief  all  week.  Being  here 
has  helped  me  come  to  terms 
with  that  I did  love  hen” 
Jeannette's  hnshnqd  Tong 
45,  said:  "I  think  there  is 
something  In  the  idea  that 
these  rituals  help  to  give  peo- 
ple a sense  of  order” 

The  crowd  flooded  down  the 
hill  to  Althorp,  trying  not  to 
tread  on  the  roses  covering 
the  road.  Hundreds  of  people 
were  back  there  yesterday 
Crush  barriers  had  to  be 
reassemhled  to  control  "long 
vigils  by  foe  silent  dust”,  as 
Diana's  sister  Sarah  hyfl  read 
in  foe  abbey 

As  her  other  sister  Jane  had 
; also  read:  "Time  is  too  slow  for 
those  who  wait...  but  far  those 
who  love,  time  is  eternity 


UNDREDS  of 
people  switched 
off  their  televi- 
sion sets  after 
Diana’s  funeral 
on  Saturday, 
still  needing  a focus  for 
their  grief.  Unable  to  settle, 
they  left  their  houses  to 
visit  Dodi  Al  Fayed’s  grave 
and  pay  their  respects. 

Close  to  the  entrance  of 
the  450-acre  Brookwood 
cemetery  in  Surrey  was  a 
now-familiar  sight:  200  peo- 
ple standing  in  line  clutch- 
ing flowers.  They  took 
shuffling  steps  towards  six 
books  of  condolences,  laid 
on  tables  under  green  Har- 
rods  umbrellas,  where  they 
perched  on  gilded  chairs  to 
compose  their  messages. 

At  their  feet  were  thou- 
sands of  bunches  of  flow- 
ers: roses,  marigolds  and 
geraniums  that  people  had 
picked  from  their  gardens; 
carnations.  Aischias  and 
scented  lilies  wrapped  In 
cellophane.  Tiny  «mrii«Ki 
burned  In  glass  jars. 

At  the  head  of  the  queue, 
mourners  looked  through  a 
narrow  gateway  guarded 
by  a large  cactus  and  an  Al 
Fayed  family  employee,  to 
gaze  at  Dodi's  grave. 

Last  Sunday  the  two-acre 
empty  plot  was  trans- 
formed overnight  into  a 
sumptuous  grassy  garden, 
planted  with  pansies, 
heathers  and  palms,  a 
miniature  box  hedge  lining 
the  flagstone  path.  At  the 
centre  is  a tomb  of  grey 
marble,  a simple  low  head- 
stone inscribed  with  foot- 
high  gold  letters:  "Dodi”.  A 
continuous  tape  plays  the 
Koran  sung  at  low  volume. 

“When  I heard  they  were 
going  to  bury  him  there,  1 
thought  they  really  could 
have  found  a better  place,” 
said  Frank  Lawen  secretary 
of  the  Brookwood  Cemetery 
Society  "But  when  yon  see 
what  tbey*ve  done  with,  it, 
it’s  magnificent” 

The  garden  is  temporary: 
many  of  the  plants  are  still 
in  pots.  A wall  is  to  be  built 
round  the  plot,  which  will 
be  landscaped  and  a small  : 
building  will  be  added.  1 


Mohamed  Al  Fayed  has 
1 been  visiting  the  grave  at 

- least  once  a day  since 

- Dodi’s  burial  last  Sunday 
On  Monday  night,  he  found 
60  people  waiting  to  pay 
their  respects,  and  emerged 
to  shake  hands  and  thank 
every  one.  Mourners  have 
been  arriving  throughout 
foe  night,  so  police  have 
been  on  duty  round  the 
clock. 

Rosemary  Clark  had  dri- 
ven from  Ascot  "We  came 
here  out  of  feeling  for 
Dodi’s  family  — it’s  nice  to 
see  they  haven’t  been  for- 
gotten. We  went  and  signed 
the  book  at  Windsor  but  we 
didn’t  have  time  to  go  to 
Harrods.  There  were  books 
for  Diana  but  not  for  Dodi." 

Ivy  Anderson.  72,  had 
come  from  Walton  on 
Thames  with  her  neighbour 
Ernie  Beswick,  76,  both  of 
them  widowed.  “I  wanted  to 
pay  my  respects  to  Dodi,  he 
made  her  so  happy  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  didn’t 
he?  This  time  last  week 
they  were  just  getting 
ready  to  go  out" 

Brookwood  cemetery  was 
acquired  as  the  burial 
ground  for  London’s  over- 
spill In  1854.  The  largest 
cemetery  in  Britain,  It  even 
had  its  own  railway  station. 
Necropolis  Junction. 

Among  the  distinguished 
dead  buried  here  are  the 
Shah  of  Iran’s  sister,  whose 
tomb  lies  among  the  trees 
next  to  Dodi.  The  young  son 
of  multi-millionaire  race- 
horse owner.  Wafic  Said, 
lies  in  a simple  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  a high  brick 
walL  He  drowned  in  a 
swimming  pool  accident. 

Among  foe  more  notori- 
ous residents  are  four 
women  who  were  hanged  at 
Holloway  Prison,  including 
Edith  Thompson  who  plot- 
ted with  her  lover  to  mur- 
der her  husband. 

Victims  of  three  major 
air  crashes  are  here.  There 
Is  also  a large  Ishmaelite 
burial  ground.  In  front  of 
Dodi  Al  Fayed’s  grave,  two 
bronze  obelisks  mark  the 
mass  graves  of  the  paupers 
Of  St  Ann’s  parish,  Soho. 
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‘Diana  did 
a brilliant 
imitation  of 
Imran  Khan 
telling  Jemima 
to  stop  giggling’ 


m 


Rosa  Monckton  was  one  of  the  princess 
closest  friends.  In  August  they  took  their 
last  holiday  together.  Here  she  remembers 
a loyal  and  fun-loving  companion 


MWmtS  shunt,  RosMtV  phrase,  a' real  trier:  She  had  a 
H a hunt.  Will  you  unique  ability  to  spot  the  Wo- 
■ really  tell  people  ken-hearted,  and  she  cooW 
■ what  it  is  liter  hero  in  on  them,  excluding  all 
These  words  were  hangere-onand  spectators. 

. H spoken  to  - me  by  But  this  gift  took  its  tolL 
Diana,.  Princess  of  . Wales  She  would  caU  me -on  her 
towards  the  end  of  our  recent  return  from  an  ."away  day" 
Greek  holiday  together;  tame-  and  simply  cry  totally  drained 
dlately  before  her  last,  fatal  and  exhausted,  she  was 
trip  with  Dodi  Fayed-  . relentless  In  her  ability  to 

She  had  talked  often  to  ine  give.  She  had  huge  courage, 
about  the  Intrusion  of  the  aid  whenever  things  got  too 
press,  about  what  if  was  like'  .much  far- her  she  would  say  to 
to  be  hounded  . by  the  herself:.  "Diana,  remember 
paparaazl  and  to  have  to  fight  you're  a Spencer”  (she  was  for 
for  every  second  of  her  pri-  prouder  of  this  than  of  being 
vacy  but  this  was  the  first  royal),  and  she  would  then,  get 
time  1 had  been  caught  on  the  on  with  whatever  she  had  to 


other  side  of  the  lens  with  hex 
and  1 was  horrified.  It  made 


da  She  had  the  manners  of  a 
true- aristocrat,  and  instantly 


no  difference  that  they  never  matte  people  feel  at  ease.  She 
found  us.  because,  as  for  as  wrote  thank-you  letters  more 
the  princess  was  concerned,  promptly  than  anyone  else  1 
those  who  wrote  about  her  did  know;  and  on  her  birthday  one 
not  recognise  the  boundary  .year;'  when  she  was  alone' in 
between  truth  and  fiction.  Kensington  Palace,  I rang  to 
I had  turned  to  her  in  utter  see  If  she  wanted  to  have 
disbelief  on  the  third  night  of  lunch,  to  which  she  replied 
our  trip  after  watching  the  “No,  Em  sitting  here  writing 
news.  We  had  apparently  been  toy  thank-you  letters.'* 


on  the  island  of  and  . But  what  of  her  humour? 
Oinouses.  We  had  then  gone  to  -She  was  a marvellous  mimic. 
Mykanos.  where  we  had  taken  One  night  In  Greece,  she  tried 
a plane  to  Naxos.  From  there,  to  get  hold  of  Prince  William, 
we  were  due  to  fly  to  Turkey  She  got  through  to  the  Bal- 
We  had  reportedly  been  moral  switchboard,  and  left  a 
using  five  boats  and  four  hell-  message  as  . he  was  out.  She 


copters,  and  had  "been  file 


telephone. 


guests  of  the  Lemos  family  raised  her  eyebrows,  end  said: 
And  yes,  this  must  all  be  true,  “This  Is  what  she  (the  switch- 
because  we  were  then  shown  board  operator  at  Balmoral) 
pictures  of  the  10  press  hdi-  will  be  saying  now"  And  with 
copters,  and  shots  of  the  2S0  a glorious  Scottish  accent,  she 


journalists  “cm  the  spot". 


said:  “Och,  there  goes  the 


Then  came  the  announce-  Princess  of  wales  on  yet 
mentof  an  after  of  SfflOmflUan  another  sunshine  cruise."  She 
drachmas  from  one  news-  also  did  a brilliant  imitation 
paper  for  any  photograph  off  of  her  admirer  Nelson  Man- 
the  princess.  It  was  then  thatl  dala.  and  of  Imran  Khan 
turned  to.her  and  said:  “This  telling  Jemima  to  atop  gig- 


is  unbelievable,  I must  write  ] gting. 


about  UT 


She  tried  to  get  hold  of  her 


We  had,  in  fact,  been  that]  boys  again  the. next  day  but 


day  to  the  island  of  Hydra, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  where 


they  were  out  “Out 
things,  “ she  said  to  me. 


we  were  reported  as~boin&  with  a wry  smile.  But  then  she 
where  a charming  man  in  a went  on  to  say  she  couldn't 
shop  had  sat  us  down  and  understand  why  she  was  con- 
said:  "Do  you  realise  that  the  stantly  being  portrayed  in  the 
whole  coimtry  is  looking. for  press  as  someone  who  didn't 
you?"  And  it  was  just  as  we  approve  of  country  pursuits, 
were  strolling  back  to  the  boat  “After  all/*  she  . said,  “T  was 
that  a tourist  in  a cate  recog-  brought  up  in  that  way  1 


nised  hex  leapt  , out  , of  his 
chair  and  tow  some  snaps. 
Diana  was  furious.  “That's  If 
she  said.  "All  over  foe  front 
pages  tomorrow" 


: .out  of  his  hunted  when -I  was  young, 
same  snaps.  And  it  is  all  part  of  their  her- 
s.  “That’s  it"  itage." 

re r foe  front'  ' " She  talked  to  me  constantly 
' about  her  sons,  about  her  con- 


"Ifs  only  a tourist,”  X said,  cern  to  protect  them  from 
“We'll  he  fine."  She  looked  at  their  position.  Her  aim  was  to 
me  and  said:“Just  wait”  Anri  make  sure  they  understood 
sure  enough,  there  we  were  what  it  was  to  walk  In  the 
the  next  day  on  the  front  page  street  as  well  as  to  live  in  the 


of  the  Sun. 

The  lengths  to  which  we 


palace.  Not  to  be  isolated,  and 
to  be  able  to  lead  a balanced 


went  to  avoid  the  paparazzi  lift  in  which  the  two  sides, 
became  more  complicated  duty  and  private,  coexisted, 
every  day  We  were  on  a small  She  told  Prince  William  in 


cruiser; 


particular  more  than  most 


Grazzia,  with  three  crew  The  mothers  would  have  told  their 
captain,  Manolis,  would  ring  children.  But  she  had  no 
his  friends  around  Greece  to  choice.  She  wanted  him  to 
find  out  where  the  paparazzi  hear  the  truth  from  hex  about 
were,  and  we  would  move  in  her  life,  and  the  people  she 
the  opposite  direction.  We  was  seeing,  and  what  they 
were  not  found,  and  Diana  meant  to  hex  rather  than  read 
said  to  me  that  she  could  not  a distorted,  exaggerated  and 


remember  five  days  abroad 
when  she  bad  not  been  discov- 
ered. 

She  called  the  boat  “our  cot- 


frequently  untrue  version  in 
the  tabloid  press. 

Recently  she  took  the  boys 
to  the  cinema,  and  they  were 


tage"  because  of  its  size,  and  offered  something  to  drink 
as  soon  as  we  went  on  board  Prince  Harry  asked  for  water 
she  disappeared  down  to  her  but  when  it  came  it  was  fizzy 
cabin.  She  reappeared  10  min-  and  he  had  wanted  still,  so  he 
utes  later  *Tve  nested,  Rosa,  asked  the  lady  to  ebange  It. 


Have  you?" 


berated 


One  of  the  aspects  cf  the  wards.  She  told  him  that  it 
escape  these  five  days  afforded  didn’t  matter  what  it  was  he 
was  that  she  could  be  totally  had  wanted;  he  should  simply 
herself  ox  as  she  put  it  to  me,  have  thanked  her  for  what  he 
she  could  just  “be  Diana".  No  bad  been  given.  She  went  fur- 
makeup,  no  hair-dying,  no  then  She  said  it  was  that  sort 
clothes  except  a swimsuit  On  of  behaviour  that  gave  the 
our  way  back  to  the  port  of  royal  family  a bad  name  for 
Piraeus,  she  asked  me  to  let  being,  difficult,  and  that  he 
her  know  when  we  were  two  must  learn  the  lesson  now. 
hours  away  from  arrival  so  But  of  course  she  was  not  a 
that  she  could  “get  ready"  and  stern  mother,  for  .from.  It  She 
assume  her  public  face  again,  was  always  hugging  her  boys. 


This  involved  ironing  her  own 
dress,  which  produced  moans 


of  real  horror  from  Vassflls,  her 


and  I remember  Prince  Harry 
coming  through  the  door  of 


Kensington 


the  deckhand,  who  would  Palace,  and  launching  himself 
obviously  have  considered  it  like  a projectile  intoher  arms, 
an  honour  to  undertake  this  My  heart  cries  out  for  them 
domestic  task  for  hen  now 

I promised  her  that  1 would  Although  sometimes  erratic 
write  about  “the  bunt”,  and  and  often  naive  In  her  in  ter - 


would  do  so  on  our  return.  Z pretatton 


events. 


was  devastated  when  speak-  always  found  time  for  her 
ing  to  a close  Mend  of  hers  friends  when  they  needed  hen 


this  week,  who  had  spoken  to 
her  last  Saturday  evening: 


When  I lost  a baby  after  six 
months’  pregnancy;  she,  more 


“Please  get  up  early  and  go  to  than  anyone,  knew  what  to 
Victoria  Station  to  pick  up  the  say  and  what  to  do.  She  was 
Sunday  Telegraph.  Rosa’s  berth  compassionate  and  prac- 
article  wSl  be  in  it,  and  I want  ticaL  These  two  qualities 


you  to  read  it  to  me,"  she  had 
said.  I hadn’t  done  it  and  even 


coexisted  in  her  in  a way  I 
have  never  seen  in  anyone 


if  1 had,  it  would  have  been  too  else.  She  instinctively  found 


late  for -her.  The  hunt  was 
over.  I feel  that  I let  her  down. 


the. words  to  ease  the  pain, 
and  at  the  same  time  knew 


and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I should  name  my  daugh- 


why  I am  writing  this. 


ter,  and  bury  her.  She  always 


What  will  I remember  most  remembered  her  anniversary 
about  Diana?  & has  to  be  her  and  talked  about  her  often.  I 
laughter;  her  sense  of  fun,  her  will  never;  ever  forget  her 
irrepressible  giggle.  She  took  face,  her  touch,  her  warmth 
her  job  seriously  but  never  and  compassion  on  the  day 
herself  She  saw  a complete  that  we  buried  Natalya, 
distinction  between  her  per-  Similarly:  when  my  daugh- 
sonalllfe  and  her  public  duty  ter  Domenica  was  bom,  and 
The  tragedy  is  that  no  one  else  we  learnt  that  she  had 
recognised  this  crucial  divide.  Down's  syndrome,  she  was  at 
She  was  no  saint,  and  was  as  my  bedside  immediately  with 


frail  and  vulnerable  as  the 
rest  of  us — in  fact,  rather 


emotional  support  and  practi- 
cal.help.  She  offered  herself 


more  so.  She  had  a huge  as  her  godmother;  told  me 
capacity  for  unhappiness,  which  doctors  had  experience 
which  Is  why  she  responded  in  this  field,  and  gave  me  the 
so  well  to  the  suffering  face  of  names  of.  people  to.  contact 
humanity  She  felt  real  pain,  who  had  gone  through  the 
and  understood  real  unhappi-  same  thing. 


ness,  and  this  was  in  no  way 
alleviated  by  the  glitz  and 


But  there  were  few  around 
to  understand  how  trapped 


glamour  of  her  public  per-  she  felt  and  how  much  she 
soua.  craved  an  independence  that 

She  was  not  particularly  most  of  us  take  far  granted, 
clever  — as  she.  famously  Four  years  ago,  we  went  to 
pointed  out  heraeif  — but  she  Bali  on  holiday  and  she.  felt 
had  an  intuitive  genius,  and  completely  stifled  by  the 
was,  for  want  of  a better  police  protection  — those 
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W about  how 
she  “learnt 
to  be  royal", 
and  how; 
even  then, 
she  understood  Intuitively  the 
importance  of  the- human  de- 
ment to  it  all.  She  was  com- 
pletely unsnobbish  and 
TingtnfPR  she  never  stood  on 
ceremony  or  hid  her  warm 
personality  behind  her  title. 
She  was  utteriy  devoid  - of 
arrogance,  either  natural  or 
acquired. 

When  we  had  originally 
planned  our  trip  to  Greece,  we 
booked  ourselves  on  an 
Olympic  Airways  flight,  but  a 
couple  of  days  before  we  were 
due  to  go  she  rang  me  and  said 
that  Dodi  would  like  us  to  use 
his  Jet,  because  we  would  have 
more  chance  of  escaping  the 
paparazzi.  1 was  ambivalent 
about  this,  having  -earlier 
strongly  advised  her  not  to  go 

on  holiday  with  the  Al  Eayeds 
(which  was,  In  fact,  when  her 
romance  with  Dodi  began), 
but  i absolutely  understood 
her  desire  for  privacy  It  was 
exactly  the  reason,  we  were 
going  away  . - 
"Look  atalT  this,-  Rosa,  lsni: 
it  awful?"  she  giggled,  as  we 
sat  in  the  plush  pink  seats, 
test  disappearing  in  the  green 
pile  carpet  • covered  in 
pharaohs  heads.  And  on  our 
way  back,  at  the  end  of  the 
holiday  the  ' air  hostess 
brought  her  a tin  of  Beluga 
caviar,  which  was  a present 
from  Dodi.  : “You  take  this, 
Rosa,"  said-  “Give  it  to 
Dominic  fray  husband].”  A 
pause,  another  giggle.  “You 
see, {know  m be  having  some 
at  dinner  tonight" 

On  her  . recent  trip  to 
Bosnia,  Dodi  had  Insisted  that 
she  um  the  Jet  ss  be  wanted  to 

be  sure  she -was  as  sate  and 
comfortable  as  possible  Tb® 
Telegraph-  Journalist  Bffl 
Deedes  flew  but  with  hen  and 
ryiarfp-  some  comment  about 
her  having  influential  friends.. 


I 


"N 


in  Calcutta,  and  was  strode  by 
her  ability  to  handle  the  suf- 
fering.diseasodafid  tJ$S3gj?rr~ 

He  said  that  he,  as  a priest, 
and  Indeed  most  people,  had 
to  go  through  a rigorous  fntd- 
lectual  process  to  summon  up 
the  courage  to  deal  with  the 
very  disabled  and  afflicted.  “I 
have  to  imagine  the  suffering 
body  of  Christ,"  he  told  me. 
“But  the  princess  was  com- 
pletely intuitive,  and  saw 
something  special  in  every 
human  being." 

Barfiw;  I said  that  Diana 
was  no  saint  By  this  I meant 
that  she  could  be  very 
naughty  But  speaking  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  I can  say  that 
I. saw  God  in  her  when  she 
went  about  what  she  called 
her  “work”.  And  the  vast 
majority  of  this  work,  princi- 
pally visiting  the  sick  and 
dying,  was  done  sponta- 
neously and  in  secret  Her  trip 
to  Bosnia  was  one  of -the  tew 
where  she  wanted  cameras 
present,  to  draw  worid  atten- 
tion to  an  Issue  she  cared 
deeply  about 

Diana  bad  told  me  about  the 
Importance  of  touch:  of  how 
just  cupping  her  hands  round 
someone's  face  - gave  huge 
comfort  and  transcended  all 
barriers  of  race  and  language. 
She  talked  a lot  about  Bosnia, 
as  we  chugged  along.  She 
needed  to  digest  the  horrors 
she  had  seen,  to  make  some 
sense  of  the  ghastly  stories 
she  had  been  told.  She  cried 
one  night,  while  we  were 
motoring  along  for  three 
hours  under  the  full  moon, 


ary!  she  told  me  what  she  bad 
witnessed.  ..  . 

v ?Dianawas  hctieugiiousTn 
any  wiTriiwritlninal  apnw,  but 

she  did  have  a highly  , devel- 
oped spiritual  aide.  On  Sun- 
day August  17,  we  had  docked 
on  the  Greek  mainland  In  a 
QnTpn  ^n«e*  r«nf>d 
and  we  went  together  to  the 
.Greek  Orthodox  Church. 
While  we  were  there  we  lit 
candles  for  our  children,  and 
when  we  left  the  church  she 
turned  to  me  and  said:  “Oh 
Rosa,  I do  so  love  my  boys.” 

On  her  desk  in  her  study  at 
Kensington  Palace  she  had  a 
statue  of  Christ,  which  was 
draped  with  rosaries  given  to 
her  by  the  Pope  and  Mother 
Teresa.  When  I was  there 
recently  I saw  a note  in  her 
own  hand  on  her  desk  which 
read:  “You  can’t  comfort  the 
afflicted  without  afflicting  the 
pnmfhrfaWp-  ” 

Diana  bad  such  a conflict  of 
personalities  within  one  char- 
acter She  was  complicated  on 
the  one  hand  and  simple  and 
naive  on  the  other  These  two 
coexisted,  sometimes  awk- 
wardly and  made  her  life 
more  difficult  than  it  should 
have  bear  Her  dark  side  was 
that  of  a wounded,  trapped 
animal,  and  her  bright  side 
was  that  of  a luminous  being. 
She  used  to  bound  down  the 
stairs  at  Kensington  Palace, 
arms  outstretched,  saying: 
rRosa,  how  nice  to  see  you." 
and  her  presence  would 
explode  and  fill  the  rooms.  It 
was  so  different  when  I went 
back  there  this  week. 
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the  amount  the  charity  had 
raised  to  hit  her  desk  in  the 
form  of  a letter  She  wanted  to 
roll’ up  her  sleeves  and  get  on 
with  it  *1  want  to  walk  into  a 
room,  be  it  -a  hospice  for  the 
dying  or  a hospital  for  sick 
rtifMran.  and  feel,  that  I am 
needed.  I want  to  do.  not  Just 
to  be." 

A mutual  friend  of  ours 
was  Father  Alexander  Sher- 
brooke. 1 first  met  him  on  the 

night  I lost  Natalya,  and  she 
had  met  .Mm  with  Mother 
Teresa,  -with  whom  be  had 
rtnnp  much  node.  He  buried 
my  danghtez;  and  then  chris- 
tened my  third  daughter; 
Domenica.  Diana  was  by  my 
side;  and  a constant  support 
day  and  night  throughout 
these  intensely  difficult  and 
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know  Father  Alexander  very 

wed  L • 

He  rarae  to  see  me  this 
week,  when,  he-  described  the  ■ 
princess  as  ^messenger  of- 
peace".  He  had  seen,  her  going, 
about  her  work  in  Mother 
Teresa's  House  for  the  Dying 
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Football 


United  babes  holdthekeyto 
England’s  World  Cup  hopes 


David  Lacey  on  why  Alex  Ferguson’s 
home-grown  talents  have  the  maturity 
needed  in  the  struggle  to  qualify  for  France 


FOR  England  and 
Glenn  Hoddle  there 
are  two  ways  of  quali- 
fying for  the  1998 
World  Cup:  the  easy  way  and 
the  hard  way.  And  as  the  drill 
sergeant  In  Reluctant  Heroes 
put  it  "The  easy  way  ain’t 
easy  and  the  'ard  way's 
bloody  ’ardi" 

Wednesday’s  qualifier 
against  Moldova  at  Wembley 
will  probably  not  leave  Eng- 
land any  the  wiser  about 
which  course  is  likely  to  be 
open  to  them  when  they  face 
Italy  in  Rome  on  October  U. 
The  Moldova  result  will  be 
deeply  significant  only  should 
England  fail  to  win,  because 
that  will  virtually  rule  out 
their  chances  of  winning  the 
group. 

"If  we  don't  get  our  house 
in  order  on  Wednesday,"  Hod- 
dle has  warned,  “then  the  Ital- 
ian game  isn’t  as  big."  In  Ita- 
ly's case  the  opposite  applies: 
should  England  win  and  Ce- 
sare  Maldini’s  side  foil  to  beat 
Georgia  in  Tbilisi  the  same 
night  the  Italians  would  then 
have  to  defeat  England  in 
Rome  to  qualify  automati- 
cally as  winners  of  Group 
Two. 

Victories  for  England  and 
Italy  this  week  would  leave 


Hoddle  facing  the  probability 
of  coming  second  In  the 
group,  while  trusting  that  his 
team  would  still  qualify  auto- 
matically as  the  . best  of  the 
nine  European  runners-up 
thus  avoiding  the  eight- 
nation  play-off  over  two  legs 
which  will  decide  the  other 
four  European  finalists. 

In  this  respect  Belgium’s 
3-1  defeat  in  Holland  on  Sat- 
urday has  strengthened  Hod- 


ger  than  that  for  Wednesday's  | 
game.  Ince  will  be  back  for  J 
I the  Italy  match  but  Alan 
Shearer  will  still  be  missing 
and  the  chances  of  Tony  Ad- 
ams and  Teddy  Sheringham 
being  fit  are  no  more  than 
even.  And  there  may,  of 
course,  be  further  Injuries. 

So  although  the  England 
coach  has  lost  an  important 
Manchester  United  player  in 
Sheringham,  he  may  find 
himself  relying  cm  the  youth- 
ful core  of  Alex  Ferguson’s 
team  rather  sooner  than  be 
anticipated.  David  Beckham, 
Paul  Scholes,  Nicky  Butt  and 
Gary  Neville  are  all  22,  Phil 
Neville  is  20. 


World  Cup  qualifiers.  Butt 
and  Phil  Neville  may  also 
show  how  wise  Hoddle  was  to 
give  them  early  international 
experience  In  the  summer 
when  sfwng  Premiership  man- 
agers, though  not  Ferguson, 
were  questioning  the  worth  cf 
the  friendly  agamgf  South  Af- 
rica and  Le  ToumoL 
Scholes’s  contribution  to 
the  2-0  victory  over  Italy  in 
Nantes  has  virtually  guaran- 
teed him  Sheringham ’s  role 
on  Wednesday.  “The  ball  he 
hit  for  lan  Wright  to  score 
was  a Platini  ball,  wasn’t  it?” 
Hoddle  enthused  last  week. 
“For  a youngster  of  22  he’s  a 
mature  lad.  The  Nevilles  have 


An  England  victory  in  Rome  may  prove  to  have 
been  won  on  the  fields  of  Burslem  and  Gallowgate 


(He's  hand.  Before  the  week- 
end the  Belgians,  second  in 
Group  Seven,  had  matched  i 
England’s  record.  Now  they 
have  lost  a gany*  more.  ' I 

So  having  lost  at  home  to 
Italy  in  February,  a play-off 
is,  for  Hoddle,  a less-than- 
remote  prospect  as  be  strives  , 
to  make  sense  of  the  debris  I 
left  by  a series  of  injuries,  and 
Paul  Ince’s  suspension,  which 
have  deprived  him  of  some  of 
his  most  experienced  players. 

It  is  likely  Hoddle  win 
choose  his  team  for  Rome 
from  a squad  not  much  stron- 


Three  years  ago  the  United 
manager  thrust  Butt,  Gary 
Neville,  Scholes  and  Beckham 
into  Coca-Cola  Cup  ties 
against  Port  Vale  and  New- 
castle amid  complaints  that 
he  was  not  fielding  a proper 
team.  Now  there  would  be 
similar  mnawa  if  Ferguson 
left  them  out.  An  England  vic- 
tory in  Rome  may  prove  to 
have  been  won  on  the  playing 
fields  of  Burslem  and 
Gallowgate. 

Beckham,  Scholes  and  Gary 
Neville  look  like  playing) 
essential  roles  in  the  last  two  i 


got  that  maturity.  Nicky 
Butt’s  got  it  and  so  has  David 
Beckham. 

“They’ve  had  so  much  so 
early  at  Old  Trafford.  They’ve 
won  championships  at  20  or 
21  and  played  in  a great  side 
with  better  players,  which  is 
always  going  to  make  you  a 
better  player.” 

Hoddle  has  a particularly 
high  regard  for  Scholes.  "I 
saw  enough  on  the  first  day’s 
training  at  Mottram  Hall 
when  we  met  up  for  the  South 
Africa  matnh  to  suggest  that 
Paul’s  got  immense  talent. 


SQs  debut  against  Italy  was 
sensational  and  he’s  got  bet- 
ter and  better." 

Scholes  impressed  repor- 
ters by  his  refusal  to  get  car- 
ried away  after  the  game  in. 
Nantes.  Beckham  too  has  a 
refreshingly  uncomplicated 
attitude  to  the  media  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  his  move- 
ments cm  and  off  the  field.  He 
has  been  dating  a Spice  Gtd, 
and  when  he  talks  to  journal- 
ists .the  Football  Association  , 
minder  sitting  in  on  the  inter- ' 
view  Is  apt  to  remind  the 
press  that  thrir  questions 

should  be  confined  to  football 

Not  that  anybody  is  ever 
likely  to  ask  the  player,  in  the 
manner  of  Wilfred  Pickles: . 
“Are  yer  courtin’?” 

Tm  still  only  22  and  learn- 
ing the  game,”  said  Beckham. 
Tf  you’re  in  the  limelight 
you're  going  to  get  people  tak- 
ing pictures  and  wanting  to 
catch  you  doing  things.  It’s 
Dart  of  the  job,  although  I 
can’t  understand  why  people 
get  a kick  seeing  me  coming 
out  of  a restaurant"  Better  by 
for,  surely,  to  see  him  suc- 
cessfully tnMng  on  the  de- 
fenders of  Moldova  and  Italy. 

In  the  next  two  World  Cups 
England  stand  to  profit  from 
the  home-based  talent  nur- 
tured at  Old  Trafford,  as  they 
would  surely  have  done  In  the 
tournaments  of  1958  and  1962 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  Mu- 
nich air  crash.  But  qualifying 
then  was  a much  simpler 
business  than  it  is  now. 
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Babes  to  the  mood . , . (from  left)  Butt,  Phil  NevQle,  Scholes  and  Beckham  may  all  play  crucial  roles  in  England’s  final  qualifying  games  TOM  JENKINS 
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Motor  Racing 
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Friends  and  countrymen . . . Jackie  Stewart,  the  Stewart  team  owner,  applauds  his  fellow  Scot  Conlthard’s  first  victory  since  the  opening  day  of  the  season  PHOTOufwnH  .cuunc  mackintosh 

Coulthard  fuelled  to  emotional  win 


Alan  Heray  at  Monza  sees  flawless 
tactics  earn  the  Scot  a third  win 


AVID  COULTHARD 
scared  an  emotion- 
ally charged  victory 
for  McLaren-Mer- 
cedes  at  the  ..Italian  Grand 
Prix  here  after  a well  choreo- 
graphed team  rifort  which  the 
26-year-old  Scot  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Diana. 

*1  am ' very  aware  of  the 
mood  back  borne  and  I had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  her 
when  I finished  second  in  the 
British  Grand  Prix. In  I995.n 
he  said. 

- “I  have  a^picture  ofheranri 
the  princes  back  home  and  it 


made  me  feel  very  emotonal 
when  the  Union  flag  was 
being  raised  behind  me.  For 
tiie  last  10  laps  of  the  race  I 
found  myself  wondering 
whether  I ghnyflif  be  spraying 
champagne  If  1 should  get  on 
the  podium,  but  I got  clarifi- 
cation of  this  arvi  did  SO.” 
Coulthard  qualified  sixth 
after,  engine  problems  but  a 
superb  start  catapulted  him 
Into  third  place  at  the  first 
corner  behind  the  pole  starter 
Jean  Alesi’s  Benetton  and  the 
Williams  of  Heina-Harald 
Frentzen. 


Stallone  to  make  grand  prix  film 
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Sylvester  stallone 
is  to  make  a film  about 
Formula  One.  The  Ameri- 
can actor  signed  a contract 
at  Monza  yesterday  with 
Bende  Ecclestone,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Formula  One 
Constructors'  Association, 
to  shoot  the  film  in  Europe 
over  the  next  18  months. 


Weekend  results 


The  cast  is  expected  to  in- 
clude Sharon  Stone  .and 
will  feature  many  current 
grand  prix-  drivers  In 
action.  'This  la  a gigantic 
undertaking,"  said  Stal- 
lone. "The  challenge  will  be 
to  use  technology  to  show 
what  it  is  really  Uke  inside 
these  cars." 


His  McLaren  was  carrying 
more  fuel  than  hiS  irnmpdiatp 

rivals,  giving  him  greater 
flexibility  at  tiie  crucial  mid- 
race refuelling  stop.  The  addi- 
tional fuel  meant  the  car 
would  spend  less  time  station- 
ary in  the  pit  lane,  offering  a 
chance  to  leapfrog  ahead  of 
his  rivals. 

The  strategy  worked  per- 
fectly. Frentzen  dropped  from 
second  place  after  a 10_3sec 
atop  at  the  end  of  lap  29  and 
the  McLaren  team  told ! 
; Coulthard  to  follow- Ales!  into 
tiie  pits  three  laps  later. 

The  McLaren  was  at  rest 
fbr  7.8sec,  the  Benetton  for 
8.7sec,  enabling  Coulthard  to 
-rejoin  the  race  at  the  head  of 
the  field.  Thereafter  he  drove 
with  great  composure  and 
restraint,  taking  the 
chequered  flag  L9sec  ahead  of 
Alesi  with  Frentzen  a farther 
2.4sec  adrift  in  third  place. 

Neither  of  the  drivers’ 
championship;  contenders, 
Michael  Schumacher  and  Jac- 
ques VHleneuve,  was  among 
tiie  contenders.  Will  jams  and 
Ferrari  had  struggled  to  find 
a competitive  set-up  for  this 
high-speed  circuit,  when 
Schumacher  qualified  his 
Ferrari  ninth,  five  places  be- 


hind VHleneuve h Williams, 
the  usually- passionate  Italian 
fans  were  stunned  into 

Schumacher  finished  sixth, 
one  place  behind  VHleneuve, 
which  means  the  German 
leads  the  title  chase  by  10 
points  with  four  races 
remaining. 

This  was  the  third  victory 
of  CouttbanTs  3'4-year  For- 
mula One  career  and  his 
second  of  the  season,  the  first 
having  come  in  tiie  opening 
race  in  Melbourne.  The  Scot 
said  it  was  no  coincidence 
that  he  had  won  only  two 
weeks  after  McLaren  ended 
uncertainty  over  bis  flitore 
-by  renewing  his  contract  for 
next  season. 

"That  uncertainty  certainly 
means  that  you  have  to  com- 
pete under  a degree  of  pres- 
sure which  disrupts  you  from 
doing  your  Job  properly,”  he 
said.  "My  only  worrying  mo- 
ment came  when  I hit  a kerb 
quite  hard  and  got  into  a huge 
slide  at  the  very  point  cm  the 
circuit  where  I spun  off  on  the 
parade  lap  before  the  1995 
race  here.  Thankfully  I didn’t 
go  off  this  time.” 

Fourth  place  went  to  the 
highly  rated  Giancario  Flsi- 


chella  after  a solid  run  from 
third  on  the  grid  In  his  Jor- 
dan-Peugeot.  The  TtaHan  was 
a consistent  performer  all 
weekend,  in  contrast  to  his  In- 
creasingly erratic  and  unpre- 
dictable team-mate  Half  Schu- 
macher, who  ended  tiie  race 
at  the  centre  of  controversy 
after  pishing  Johnny  Her- 
bert’s Sauber  into  a spectacu- 
lar 190mph  accident  by  under- 
braking  at  the  first  chicane. 

Herbert  was  fortunate  to 
emerge  unhurt  after  colliding 
with  a tyre  harrier  and  was 
highly  critical  of  the  German. 
“I  just  had  time  to  brake  a 
little  when  he  pulled  to  the 
right  into  my  path  and  left  me 
nowhere  to  go-,”  .he  said.- "It 
was  unnecessary  and  unac- 
ceptable and  the  sign  of  an  in- 
experienced driver  who  still 
has  a lot  to  learn  about  the  art 
of  racing  closely  at  high 
speeds." 

Track  stewards  who 
reviewed  the  incident  con- 
cluded that  it  was  a racing  ac- 
cident The  decision  was  met 
with  disbelief  by  many  in  the 
paddock  and  highlighted  the 
inconsistencies  that  result 
from  sanctions  being  applied 
by  different  officials  from 
race  to  race. 


How  they  finished 


t David  CoaHhard  (GB> 1:17:4.609 

McLaren (average  speed  I47.917inph) 

2 Jean  Akesl  (Fr)  Benetton  +1.937 

3 Haim  Harald  Fruteau  (G or) Williams  4.343 

4 Olancario  FMchafla  (It) Jordan  5.871 

* Jacques  Wanauve  (Can) Willi  urns  6.416 

0 Wchaal  Sctamadwr  (Ger) .. Ferrari  11.481 

7 Qartiard  Bargar  (Aut)  Benetton  12.471 

8 Eddie  Irvine  (GB)  — Ferrari  17.639 

8 lUca  HakUnen  (Fin) ....  McLaren  49 .373 

■IO  Jamo  Trull  (It) Prost  1:02.706 

fl  itefctfi  Nafcaeo  (Japan) Prost  1:03 .327 

1*  Otanal  MotbfcMB  (It)  Sauber  1 lap 

13  Rubans  BarvfchaBo  (Braz)  Stewart  1 lap 

14knTBra»  Marquee  (Brazil)  Minardi 3 taps 

DM  not  finish  (not  classified) 

10  D MM  (GB)  Arrows  46  laps  completed;  1 0 It  Schumacher  (Ger) 
Jordan  39;  17  J Herbert  (GB)  Sauber  38;  18  ■ Sato  (Fin)  Tyrrell 
33;  19  J Magnuseen  (Den)  Stewart  31;  20  J Varatappan  (Nath) 
TyrreH  12;  21  U Katayama  (Japan)  Minardi  8;  22  P Utah  (Braz) 
Arrows  4. 

Fastest  lap*  HaJckinen  124.608. 


Dilwaia*  ehamptonaMp  etaiuBiiBai  1 M Schumacher  67pta;  2 VHle- 
neuve 57;  3 Alesi  28;  4 Frentzen  27;  S Coulthard  24;  6 Berger  21;  7 
Irvine  18;  8 Hstehefla  17;  9 O Pan  is  (Fr)  15;  10=  HakJdnen,  Herbert 
14;  12  R Schumacher  11;  13  Hill  7;  14  Barrichello  6;  15  A Wurz  (Aut) 
4;  16  J Trull!  pt)  3;  17=  Salo,  Nakano  2;  19  N Larini  (It)  1. 

Constructors'  champloeiaMpt  1 Ferrari  85pts;  2 Williams  84;  3 
Benetton  53:  4 McLaren  38;  5 Jordan  28;  6 Prost  20;  7 Sauber  15;  8 
Arrows  7;  9 Stewart  6;  10  Tyrrell  2 


Equestrianism 


Irish 
rider 
killed 
in  fall 


John  Kerr  at  Blenheim 


SAM  MOORE,  one  of  five 
Irish  riders  competing  at 
the  Blenheim  horse  trials, 
was  fatally  Injured  In  a fell 
from  Darragh  Rock  during 
the  speed-and-endurance 
phase  of  the  event  yesterday. 

The  38-yearokl  Moore,  a 
single  man  from  Kilrra,  Co 
Londonderry,  fell  at  the  19th 
fence,  a double  combination, 
on  the  27-obstacle  course.  He 
received  Immediate  medical 
attention  from  paramedics  at 
the  scene  but  was  declared 
dead  on  arrival  at  the  John 
Radcliffe  Hospital  in  Oxford. 

Michael  Bullen,  the  prrsi 
dent  of  the  Ground  Jury,  sold 
the  horse  hit  the  first  element 
oT  the  obstacle,  catapulting 
the  rider  over  his  head  and 
then  landed  on  top  of  him. 

The  Irish  squad's  chef 
d'equipe  Ginny  McGrath  said; 
"We  ore  all  very  upset  and 
shocked  at  Sam’s  death.  He 
was  a very'  experienced  rider 
and  hod  a reputation  as  a great 
producer  of  novice  horses. 

“We  know  that  these  things 
happen  in  the  sport  we  ail 
love,  and  as  a squad  we  In- 
tend to  complete  the  event 
with  the  show  jumping 
tomorrow,  which  Is  what  we 
feel  Sam  would  have  wanted." 

The  trials  director  and 
course  designer  Mike  Ether 
Ington-Smith,  who  has  been 
chosen  as  the  course  designer 
for  the  2000  Olympic  Games 
event  in  Sydney,  was  unavail- 
able for  comment. 

Yesterday’s  cross-country 
section,  which  was  held  up 
for  nearly  an  hour  by  the  inci- 
dent, saw  Mary  King  and 
King  William,  thanks  to  a fast 
and  faultless  round,  lengthen 
their  lead. 

The  Devon  rider  now  has 
7.6  points  in  hand,  enough  to 
cover  cme  error  in  today's 
final  phase,  but  given  her  14- 
year-old’s  notorious  aversion 
to  show-jumping  fences  her 
chances  of  repeating  last 
year’s  success  remain  in 
question. 

Her  closest  rival  is  now  the 
American  Bruce  Davidson,  a 
dual  world  champion  and  the 
winner  here  in  1994.  whose 
equally  Impressive  round  on 
Heyday  promoted  him  from 
ninth  in  the  dressage.  Paddy 
Muir,  from  Cleveland,  is  frac- 
tionally behind  on  Archie 
Brown. 

Another  American,  David 
O’Connor,  just  behind  King  in 
the  Initial  phase,  lost  his 
chance  of  adding  Blenheim 
honours  to  those  he  took  at 
Badminton  last  May  when 
Llghtfoot  feU  at  the  first  com- 
plex on  the  27-obstade  course. 

Most  of  the  87  riders  who 
tackled  the  crucial  test  were 
clear  but  only  16  avoided  time 
penalties. 


The  week’s  fixtures 


71888588 
71  BH70M 

wraran 
71  68  72  88 
KS05  7DT® 
B1 68  72  73 


Wotp/Hiwub  H—m«  (Cldra)  bt  Uvi 
UtfOtan  Hong  (China)  13-15 17-14 15-6. 
Wh4*44m»TI3m  iufi  in  | ii 

(CM no)  bt  Yang  MlngfCUan  Hong  (China) 
15-12 17-16. 


JUmUCAH  UUUHMi  Prhteyi  Bo»- 
lon  1 Milwaukee  7;  Cleveland  11  Chicago 
WSl;  Detroit  6 Anaheim  1:  NY  Yan- 
kees B Banknote  13;  Toronto  5 Taxes  1: 
Kansas  City  6 Oakland  8;  Minnesota  6 
Seattle  10.  Saturday!  Ooveiium  B Chicago 
ws  7:  Detroit  7 Anaheim  S;  NY  Yan- 
kees 1 Bettfanoro  a;  Boston  10  Mllweukee 
ft  Toronto  8 Texas  1:  Kansas  City  3 
Oakland  K Minnesota  0 Sesttle  0. 
NATIONAL  UUOUC:  Friday!  Chi- 
cago Cubs  B Ny  Mats  3;  Cincinnati  6 Pitts- 
burgh K Montreal  7 PhHaaeiphia  1; 
Colorado  11  St  Louis  4;  Loa  Angelee  7 
Florida  4;  San  Francisco  4 Houston  1; 

Sen  Diego  BABanra  3 Saturday!  Cincin- 
nati 4 Pittsburgh  13:  Colorado  7 
(1311ms  let  game)  St  Lou  hi  10:  Colorado  7 
»Lou»  0 C2rxJ) ; Chicago  CubsTNy 
UWi  5:  Los  Angeles  9 Florida  6:  San  Fran- 
ctaco  6 Houston  3;  Montreal  3 Phila- 
delphia S San  Diego  1 Atlanta  9. 


I|Oer)  Audi  A4;  2 J Plato  (GB)  Renautt 
Laguna;  3 A Menu  (Swta)  Renault  La- 
guna; 4 J BlnteUfie  (GB)  Audi  AA  8 T 
Harvey  IGB)  Peugeot  41»  8 D LaaOa  (GB) 

. Msaan Primer  a: 7 WHoyfGB) Sard 
Monden  8 P wans  |QB)  Paogeot  406. 

I Roared  S3>  1 R Rydall  (Sm)  Volvo 
S4tt  B RokL  8 Menu;  4 P Radlalch  (NZ) 
Ford  Mnndec:  6 Bis  la:  8 K Burt  (GB) 

VOtvo  S40;  7 GTarouim  (It)  Honda  Accord; 
8 Leslie.  Overafl  etandtagre  1 Menu 
27igts;  S Biota  168. 3 Plato  144: « Rydall 
133;  8 J Thompson  (GB /Honda)  120:  • 

Bl mentis  IIBrTTermani  112: 8 Leslie  77; 
8 Harvey  66;  10  Burt  51  Maoofao- 
tasra  1 Renautl  268,  X Audi  200;  3 
Honda  197;  4 Volvo  106:  S Nissan  141; 

• Peugeot  114.  Total  Cm  for  Indepen- 
dents! 1 C QallHi  (GB/BMW)  221;  SR 
Graven  (GB)  Honda  Accord  216:  3 L 
Brookes  (OB)  Peugeot  dOB  205. 


(750  unless  stated) 


Sloka  v Leeds  (74)1.  Rnt  DMatom  Sun- 
derland v Naas  Co  (7  Or:  wohremamp- 


Wen  Blakennll  v Evesham  llld; 
BmcUeyTnv  Sutton  CddTn.  BeuUwni 
DMalont  Trowbridge  Tnv  Havant  Tn 


More  Atherton  Col  v Present  Cab.  Black- 
pool Rvrs  v Rossenoalo  Lkd:  Bun- 

cough  v Nontwtch  Tn:  Gioonop  NE  v 

Ramsbooom  Utd.  Hasungaon  v Moss- 
ley.  Hotker  OB  v Setter  d C,  Maine  Rd  v 
Chadderton.  Newcastle  Tn  v Vausitall 
GM:  Wsmnglnn  Tn  v Kids  grove  Alh 


Premier  Mvlelore  ArmttKMpe  Wei  v Ec- 
daslttu  Utd;  Curzon  Ashton  v Bilgg 
Trv  Dendby  Utd  v ShamoW,-  Qlaashougftton 
Wol  v Ham  eld  Msln:  Hucknall  Tn  v LL 
versed  ho;  N Fomby  Uu  v Picker  mo  Tn. 
Ossett  Alb  v Hailam.  Selby  Tn  v Pon- 
letrad  ColB.  Cxp«  Plrot  nwadi  Parkpaie  v 
Yorkshire  Am.  Staveley  MW  v Blid- 
•onn wm. 

PoeUna  Leaguer  Premier  BMaleet 

Derby  v Evorton  (7  01.  8ecend  DMatere 
Shell  Utd  v Barns! oy  (7JJI 


MvMnre  Arsenal  v Soutnampttm  (2  Oi.  C 
Palace  v Biighion  iZOi.  Mfliwan  v 
Poftamsun  (2  0):  West  Ham  w Wanonl 
17^5) 

League  of  Wet—  Cowisli'a  Quay  v 
wawhpoiai.  user  Cable-Tea  v Havener 0- 
wesL  Newtown  v Cwmbran:  Rhyl  v 
Caernarfon  Tn;  Total  Net  SohAtona  v Co- 
mma Ynya  Mon 

WUreret  Word  League  bp 
n Hi  UnUMd  v Gienioran. 

Hrelnnel  Leap—  Cue  Ptajr-eWi  Oal- 
way  Utd  v W Evenon  IBO). 

RtfOBY  UNION 

isi'liei  CoMereo nai  Coreiactn  * 
Northampton  (3  61. 

CMi  mud,  Bridgwater  v OkuEMor 
Utd. 

WUI  league  Troptiyi  Qreap  A*  Ettln- 
burgn  Acaas  v Mussetourgh  (6  JO) 
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Rocca  on  a roll  as 
No.1  Monty  rails 


-;*V>  ;;  1 

I 'rT-'S'-Lti*.  • _ 


David  Davies 
at  Crans-sur-SHerre 


COSTANTINO  ROCCA 
bad  always  wanted 
to  win  the  European 
Masters  and  yester- 
day he  did.  It  was  not  for  the 
love  of  the  money,  which  Is 
plentiful  this  week,  but  be- 
cause thig  sentimental  Italian 
adores  the  trophy.  The  Crane 
cup  stands  three  feet  high  and 
is  a definite  two-handed  lift, 
and  Rocca  yearned  to  get  his 
hands  on  it 

To  do  that  he  produced  a 
nine-under-par  final  round  of 
62  for  a total  of  266,  coming 
from  five  shots  behind  the 
overnight  leader  Nick  Faldo 
to  finish  one  ahead  of  the 
Swede  Robert  Karlsson  and 
Scotland's  Scott  Henderson. 

Colin  Montgomerie,  need- 
ing to  finish  in  the  top  n to 
resume  his  position  of  the 
past  four  years  as  European 
No.  1.  did  so.  But  he  dosed 
with  two  bogeys,  which  cost 
roughly  £3.500  each  and  put 
him  into  another  paddy. 

‘Tve  had  enough,"  the  Scot 
said  as  he  stomped  out  “The 
greens  are  not  acceptable 
under  any  circumstances.  FU 
find  somewhere  else  to  play 
next  year.”  Nevertheless  he 
dislodged  lan  Woosnam  to 
head  the  Volvo  rankings  with 
£439,747.  Darren  Clarke  also 
came  through  with  £437,314. 
while  Woosnam  has  £435,654. 


Rocca.  indeed  the  rest  of 
field,  would  agree  thm-  the 
Crans  greens  were  awfhL  tut 
he  managed  to  face  them  with 
a deal  more  equanimity 
“They  are  bad.”  he  said,  “bat 
tills  is  my  week.”  in  the 
morning  he  was  thm  icing  that 
maybe  he  would  have  to 
repeat  the  round  that  won 
him  his  first  Tour  event,  a 
nine-under  63  in  Lyons  in 

1993.  He  was  right,  except  that 
nine-under  here  means  62. 

But  Rocca  played  so  well 

that  at  times  he  thought  a 59 

was  on.  “I  missed  from  three 
feet  at  the  11th  and  from  four 
feet  at  the  12th,”  he  said,  “so  a 
59  was  possible.” 

He  might  stfll  have  done  it 
had  the  eagle  chance  be  cre- 
ated at  the  long  15th  not  got 
away.  Two  big  shots  put  him 
on  tiie  front  fringe  of  the 
green  and  he  elected  to  putt  it 

The  ball  was  on  line  all  the 
way  and  seemed  sure  to  drop, 
before  stopping  on  the  lip. 

All  week  long  Faldo  was 
trying  to  keep  his  bead  stfn 
. Yesterday  he  failed.  He  spent 
a lot  of  time  shaklng.it  from 
side  to  side  as  all  his  efforts  to 
put  together  a score  escaped 
him.  It  was  not  as  if  he  was 
hitting  bad  shots,  he  was  just 
not  hitting  good  ones  — or  at 
least  shots  good  enough  to 
give  him  a decent  change  of 
converting  them  into  birdies 
on  the  dodgiest  greens  in 
modem  European  history. 

The  12th  was  an  excellent 


example.  The  Englishman 
was  level  par  for  the  round, 
which  here  is  in  reality  more 
like  two  over,  and  he  hit  a 
good  bee  shot  to  the  edge  of 
the  fairway  plateau.  There  is 
deep  dip  down  and  up  to  the 
green  and  the  second  shot 
needs  to  be  judged  precisely. 

Faldo  took  an  age  paring 
his  yardages  and  doing  his 
calculations.  They  turned  out 
to  be  wrong-  He  made  the 
green  by  two  feet,  and  stopped 
dead.  It  was  not  a bad  shot, 
but  to  hole  out  from  IB  feet 
required  more  luck  than  he 
was  having. 

It  a long  firag  for 

chances  to  run  out  at  Crans — 
Anders  Forsbrand  once  bird- 
led  the  last  five  holes  to  win 
— but  Faldo  could  not  afford 
to  wait  much  longer  and  he 
attacked  the  pin  at  the  short 
13th  by  trying  to  fade  the  ball 
in.  But  the  shot  went  dead 
straight,  into  a hunker,  and  a 
poor  shot  out  meant  a bogey 

iimtoail, 

Lian-Wei  Zhang,  who  was  a 
long  way  from  his  home  in 
Shenzhen,  China,  was  playing 
this  week  by  invitation.  He  is 
the  best  golfer  his  oountry 
has  produced  and  yesterday's 
68,  playing  with  Montgo- 
merie, gave  him  his  best-ever 
finish  m a European  event, 
tied  for  sixth  with  Faldo, 
murk*  and  Ronan  Rafferty. 
He  won  £22,460,  which  should 
encourage  further  trips  to 
Eurone. 


Golden  moment ...  Britain's  women’s  coxless  fbnr  celebrate  their  victory  in  Aiguebelette  PHOTDGflAPH:L 

British  throw  down  gauntlet 


PHOTOGRAM  LIONEL  ClRONNEAU 


Christopher  Dodd  on  a successful  world 
rowing  championships  in  Aiguebelette 


Lunn  displays  iron  will  to  capture  French  title 


Elspeth  BumsMe  in  Paris 

KAREN  LUNN  gained 
her  second  victory  of 
the  year  in  the  French 
Open  at  Paris  International 
yesterday. 

The  former  British  Open 
Champion,  from  Australia, 
who  won  the  Amex  Tour 
Players’  Classic  at  The  Tyth- 
erington  in  May,  shot  a two- 
under-par  70  in  the  final 


round  to  win  the  £18,000 
first  prize  by  four  shots  on 
281,  seven  under  par. 

South  Africa's.  Laurette 
Maritz,  only  one  behind  be- 
fore dropping  three  shots  in 
tiie  final  five  holes,  fiirfghuH 
second  with  a 73  for  285, 
and  Britain's  Triah  John- 
son, the  deftendiiig  cham- 
pion, was  another  shot 
back  in  third  after  a 71. 

Lmm,  one  ahead  at  the 
start  of  play,  moved  two  in 


Racing 


Spinning  has 
Classic  option 


Graham  Rock 

PINNING  WORLD  was 
smooth  winner  of  the 
%^Emirates  Prix  du  Mou- 
lin over  a mile  at  Longchamp 
yesterday,  heating  Helissio  by 
three  lengths. 

He  may  now  contest  the 
Breeders'  Cup  Classic  at 
Hollywood  Park  in  preference 
to  the  obvious  target  of  the 
Breeders’  Cup  Mile  which 
will  be  run  an  the  tight  inside 
turf  track.  “He'll  stay  a mile 
and  a quarter  on  dirt  I am 
sure  of  it,”  said  winning 
Jockey  Cash  Asmussen.  “The 
Breeders’  Cup  Mile  round  two 
turns  will  a bit  of  a lottery,” 
admitted  trainer  Jonathan 
Pease. 

Helissio,  reverting  back  to  a 
mile,  was  not  disgraced.  He 
could  not  match  the  finishing 
speed  of  Spinning  World,  who 
had  been  cruising  through- 
out and  will  now  return  to 
Longchamp  for  the  Prix  de 
I'Arc  de  Tiiomphe.  His  per- 
formance suggested  that  last 
year's  winner  has  a favour- 
ite’s chance. 

Trainer  Elie  Lellouche  was 
pleased  with  Helissio.  “It  was 
a bit  hard  for  him  against , 
Spinning  World,  who  was  rac- 
ing over  his  best  distance.  He 
(Helissio)  was  held  in  by 
Bijou  D’Inde  before  the 
straight  and  couldn't  quicken 
when  he  wanted  to,  but  it  was 
a good  effort.” 

Day  la  mi  finished  half  a 


length  away  in  third,  staying 
on,  and  is  expected  to  he  bet- 
ter suited  by  the  ten  finiongs 
of  the  Dubai  Champion 
Stakes,  but  the  English  pair, 
Rebecca  Sharp  and  Bijou 
D’Inde,  who  needed  the  race 
and  win  probably  run  next  in 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  H Stakes 
at  the  Ascot  Festival,  were 
only  seventh  and  eighth. 

Orchestra  Stan  hacked  up 
by  five  lengths  on  the  bridle 
to  win  the  Prix  Gladiateur 
from  fellow  English  challeng- 
ers, Double  Eclipse  and  Chief 
Contender,  who  were  sepa- 
rated by  a short  head.  The 
first  and  second  might  meet 
again  in  the  Prix  du  Cadran 
next  month. 

“The  pace  was  a bit  false 
when  he  was  beaten  In  the 
' Eergorlay,  and  the  softer 
ground  here  suited  him  bet- 
ter,” said  John  Dunlop  of  his 
easy  winner. 

The  Grosser  Preis  von  Ba- 
den was  won  by  the  locally- 
trained  Borgia,  ridden  by 
Ki  erect  Fallon,  who  beat  Luso 
by  a length  and  a halt  with 
Predappio  half  a length  away. 
There  were  no  English- 
trained  runners  in  the  Moyg- 
lare  Stud  Stakes  at  The  Cur- 
ragh,  won  by  Tommy  Stack’s 
Tarascon. 

Godolphin  manager.  Simon 
Crisfbrd,  said  that  Haltarra 
might  join  Stowaway  in  Sat- 
urday’s Pertemps  St  Leger  at 
Doncaster,  for  which  Vertical 
Speed  has  been 
supplemented. 


Entrepreneur  back  on  top  form 

ENTREPRENEUR'S  long- 1 month,  is  an  intended  rm 
awaited  return  may  be  ner  for  Tatinr  an*  hie  ««< 


da  waited  return  may  be 
In  the  Dubai  Champion 
Stakes  at  Newmarket  on 

October  18,  writes  Graham 

Rode. 

Owner  Michael  Tabor 
revealed  the  plan  at  the 
weekend,  and  judging  by 
reports  from  Newmarket, 
Entrepreneur  Is  back  to  the 
form  he  showed  before  win- 
ning the  2,000  Guineas  in 
the  spring. 

Desert  King,  who  divided 
Singsptel  and  Benny  The 
Dip  in  the  Juddmonte  In- 
ternational at  York  last 


month,  is  an  intended  run- 
ner for  Tabor  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  Irish  Cham- 
pion Stakes  at  Leopards- 
town  on  Saturday. 

Dance  Design  will  take  on 
Desert  King.  Dennot  Weld's 
top-class  filly  finished  a 
creditable  third  to  Memo- 
ries Of  Silver  in  the  Beverly 
D at  Arlington,  Chicago, 
last  month. 

The  Derby  third,  Roma- 
nov. might  miss  the  Leo- 
j pardstown  race  because 
I trainer  Peter  Chappie- 
I Hyam  is  having  difficulty 
finding  a suitable  jockey. 


KEEPING  TRACK 

0891  222  + 


COMMENTARY  RESULTS 

BATH  771  781 

SOUTHWELL  772  782 

ALL  COURSES  COMMENTARY  0891  999  780 

ALi.  COURSES  RESULTS  0891  222  790 

*******  *"*^  US  ftc,  Anm  HouB.LoeowEC2A.4PJ. 
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front  with  a birdie  from  six 
feet  at  the  3rd  and  had  an- 
other at  the  parftve,  440- 
yard  8th,  where  she  was 
home  with  a drive  and  four- 
iron.  But  the  shot  that  really 
sealed  victory  was  a fine 
three-iron  to  four  feet  for  a 
two  at  the  184-yard  15th. 

Laura  Davies  suffered 
with  the  majority.  The 
world  No.  8 shot  76s  in  the 
final  two  rounds  and  was 
joint  20th  on  298, 10  over. 


RITAIN’s  haul  Of 
eight  medals  at  the 
world  champion- 
ships in  France  sug- 
gests they  may  have  more 
success  in  the  Olympics  of 
2000  than  In  those  in  Atlanta 
last  summer. 

The  particular  cheer  is  that 
although  Saturday's  gold 
medal  for  four  of  James 
Parknp.il,  Steve  Redgrave, 
Tim  Foster  and  Matthew  Pin- 
sent  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  Australia's  “Oarsome  Four- 
some” who  have  won  the  last 
two  Olympics,  the  British 
medal  count  was  evenly 
spread  between  men  and 
women  and  included  newcom- 


ers in  the  squad.  Five  of  the 
medals  were  in  boats  included 
in  the  Olympic  programme. 

The  women’s  results  of  gold 
for  the  four,  silver  for  the 
doable  scullers  and  bronzes 
for  the  eight  and  lightweight 
pair  represent  a triumph  for 
the  Mike  Spracklen. 

The  eight's  performance 
was  inspired,  a slow  start 
hpfwg-  transformed  totn  a con- 
trolled move  from  the  bade  to 
lead  the  pack  trailing  behind 
the  leaders,  Romania  and  Can- 
ada having  established  grid 
and  silver  positions  from  the 
first  stroke.  Five  of  tiie  British 
eight  raced  in  Saturday's  fin- 
als, too,  Francesca  Zino  hav- 


ing finished  seventh  in  the 
pairs  with  Dot  HLackie  as  a 
substitute  for  Cafii  Bishop, 
and  Elteahfttii  Henshtlwood, 
Alex  Beever,  Sue  Walker  and 
Lisa  Eyre  having  won  the  cox- 
less fours  by  moving  through 
from  the  badk  of  the  field. 

Miriam  Batten  and  Gillian 
Lindsay  have  transformed 
successfully  into  a sculling 
event  from  last  year's  Olym- 
pic eight  If  Bishop  had  not 
gone  down  with  a tempera- 
ture before  the  semi-finals  of 
the  coxless  pairs,  she  and 
Blackie  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  among  the 
medals  here. 

The  lightweights  Malindi 
Myers  and  Caroline  Hobson 
emerged  with  bronze  in  the 
pairs  after  being  brought 
together  late  in  the  selection 
process.  The  lightweight  qua- 


druple scullers  finished 
fourth,  two  seconds  out  of  the 
medal  frame.  The  weekend’s 
breakthrough  should  inspire 
a queue  at  Spracklen’s  door 
on  October  1. 

The  men’s  four’s  perfor- 
mance on  Saturday  lays  down 
an  awesome  challenge  to  the 
Olympic  champions,  who  are 
resting  this  year,  as  well  as 
repaying  Lombard's  invest- 
ment. In  IS  strokes  they 
showed  in  front  with  clear 
water  soon  to  follow,  and  with 
250  metres  to'  go  Redgrave 
called  for  a push  which 
seemed  to  give  them  another 
half-length  in  a jiffy.  It 
resulted  in  a h™  of  smln 
52sec,  an  unequivocal  answer 
to  the  lightweight  Danes.  The 
French  Olympic  silver  medal- 
lists finished  second. 

Britain's  other  men's  medal 


in  an  Olympic  event  was  Greg 
Sear  la’s  bronze  in  the  single 
sculls.  He  was  as  delighted  as 
the  American  Jamie  Koven 
was  to  win  the  gold.  Both 
Searle  and  Koven  are  former 
world  champions  in  crew 
boats  who  took  up  sculling 
only  this  year. 

The  lightweight  eight's  sil- 
ver medal  was  two  strokes  off 
gold  in.  a photo  finish  with  the 
Australians,  three  hun- 
dredths of  a second  separat- 
ing them.  The  open  eight's 
fourth  place  was  almost  as 
good,  only  three  seconds  sepa- 
rating all  six  crews  at  the 
line.  The  coxed  four's  bronze 
was  a triumph  of  persistence 
from  the  old  hands  Mark 
Johnson.  Gary  McAdams  and 
Steve  Trapmore  from  Notts 
County  with  Ed  Coode  of 
Newcastle  University:  ' 


Bath  Jackpot  card  with  form  guide  and  ratings 


AfeDacar 


4.00  Deltas  top)  Trooper  - 

4,30  - Dak  Mato  Dart  Mia  (nap) 
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The  Giiardlan  Monday  September  8 1997 


Rugby  Union:  Heineken  Cup 


Pool  C:  Pontypridd  1 5,  Bath  21 


SPORTS  NEWS  23 


Dead-ball  line  keeps  Bath  alive 


Robswt  Armstrong 


CONTROVERSIAL 

MW  first-half  try  by  Rlch- 
ard  Bntland  set  Bath 
for  an  important 
but  scarcely  deserved  victory 
over  the  Welsh  champions  in 
the  fractious  opening  game  of 
their  European  eaninfllgn  at 
Sardis  Road  yesterday. 

Pontypridd  had  good 
reason  to  hfama  their  rfgfppt 
on  the  Irish  referee  David  Mc- 
Hugh, who  allowed  the  score 
to  stand  even  though  televi- 
sion replays  showed  that  the 
ball  had  crossed  the  dead-ball 
line  before  the  Bath  fly-half 
made  his  touchdown. 

Bath  capitalised  hand- 
somely on  their  piece  of  good 
fortune,  which  put  them  into 
a 10-3  half-time  lead,  with 
more  scores  by  Victor  Ubogu, 
who  plundered  a short-range 
try.  and  Jonathan  CaDard, 
who  finished  with  an  invalu- 
able three  penalties  and  a 
conversion.  Having  led  18-3 
and  21-8,  Bath  withstood 
Polity's  spirited  flghtback 
with  enough  resilience  to 
take  revenge  for  last  season's 
European  defeat  here. 

The  Welsh  side  wfll  regret 
their  failure  to  get  scores  on 
the  board  In  the  first  half 
when  other  rulings  by  the  ref- 
eree, who  disallowed  a first- 
minute  touchdown  by  Gareth 
Wyatt,  tended  to  work  in 
favour  of  Bath.  “It’s  always 
twice  as  difficult  to  come 
when  decisions  have  gone 
against  you  but  we’ve  got  to 
stop  playing  touch  rugby. 
Bath  played  the  real  rugby 
and  gave  us  a lesson."  Dennis 
John,  the  Pontypridd  coach, 
said  tersely. 

Andy  Robinson,  Bath's 
coach,  said:  "It  was  a hard 
game  but  the  spirit  of  our 
men  was  superb.  We  marie  the 
right  decisions  at  the  right 
time.  To  come  here  and  win  is 
very  importanL" 

Ponty  might  well  have 
scored  two  tries  in  the  open- 
ing quarter  of  an  hour 
through  the  vigilant  Wyatt, 
one  of  the  successes  in 
Wales’s  summer  tour  to 
North  America.  It  was  a slick 
pass  by  Jason.  Lewis  which 
sent  Wyatt  away  for  a touch- 
down in  the  right  corner  hut 
Mr  McHugh  ruled  that  the 
wing  had  put  a foot  ta-touch 


on  his  way  to  the  line.  Later 
Wyatt  broke  dear  down  the 
right  flank  but  was  called 

by  the  referee, 
apparently  because  of  as  off- 
side offence  by  a Welsh  back. 
Meanwhile  Bath  had  taken 
the  lead,  with  CaEard's  first 
penalty,  awarded  after  a late 
tackle  by  McIntosh  on  the 
fiill-back. 

An  elementary  error  by  Mr 
McHugh  enabled  to  in- 
crease their  lead  with  a 32nd- 
mifflTlc  try  by  Rutland,  who 
followed  up  a tantalising  Chlp- 
kick  by  Mike  Catt  The  refer- 
ee was  too  far  adrift  of  But- 
land  to  see  the  ball  trickle 
over  the  dead-ball  line  before 
he  made  the  score.  Po 

augry  protests  cut  no  ice 

the  official,  who  riacUwwrl  to 
consult  a touch- judge. 

A short  penalty  by  Jenkins 
got  Ponty  off  the  mark  but 
soon  after  half-time  Bath 
eased  into  a useflil  15-3  lead 
with  a cleverly  worked  try  by 
the  former  England  prop 
Ubogu,  who  peeled  away  from 
a maul  cm  the  right  n*nV  Cal- 
lard  increased  the  lead  with  a 
penalty  after  riism»n+  from 
Jenkins. 

Ponty  put  themselves  back 
in  contention  with  a 54fb-min- 
ute  try  by  the  wing  Dafydd 
James  before  Callard  gave 
Bath  some  respite  from  the 
subsequent  Welsh  nn«i«ngh» 
with  a penalty  from  25 
metres.  With  10  minutes  toft, 
however.  Ponty  set  up  a tense 
finale  with  a storming  try  by 
Steele  Lewis,  who  plucked 
Jenkins’s  cut-out  pass  out  of 
the  air  before  scoring  to  the 
left  of  the  posts. 

In  the  closing  minutes 
Ubogu  incensed  Polity's  for- 
wards when  his  fay**  made 
contact  with  the  head  of  the 
replacement  prop  Phil  John 
at  a scrum  an  the  Bath  line. 
The  war  of  words  served 
Bath's  purpose,  using  up 
valuable  time  as  they  ground 
out  a questionable  win. 

■COMMl  THMJIWW.  S 

Lowfs.  Camniw»  JonMno.  NMMyi 
JenttnB.  Batts  THm  Buftand.  Ubogu. 
Cniwraii  canard.  i»i  Hi  Canard 
3. 

Morgan;  Wyatt  J Lririo.  S 
Lewis.  Jamas;  JonUna  (capQ-  Paid  John; 
Eynon,  Evans  (Pttf  John.  58mfn).  Media 
(Grimms.  S3),  Prosser.  Rowley  (Roy,  SOL 
Spiltor  (Q  Leeds.  73).  M Williams.  D 
McIntosh. 

■rifci  Canard  fcapt£  Pony,  de  GtanvUte, 
Can,  Roche;  Butiaitd,  Pelioer;  HTHon. 
Ragan.  Itooga  Uenes.  Redman  (Haag  82). 
wsoaiar.  Patera.  Lyle. 

MfcHugh  (Ireland).  • 


Rowley  rises  to  it ... . Pontypridd’s  lock  takes  a Une-oat  on  a dav  Bath  brought  them  down  to  earth  in  thetr  Holmgren  (hip  om-nTmtor  at  Rnr-riig  UnaH 


Pod  Bs  Swansea  25,  Wasps  31 

Dallaglio  drives  All 
Whites  to  distraction 


Paul  Rm  at  St  (Mm'i 


^HE  collective  power  of  the 

I Wasps  forwards  overcame 
the  individualism  of  the 
Swansea  backs,  but  a match 
the  English  champions 
should  have  made  secure 
ended  as  a close-run  thing. 

Wasps  bad  a scrum,  on  the 
Swansea  line  in  injury-time 
but  lost  possession  after  an 
unsupported  drive,  and  the 
home  wing  Richard  Rees 
launched  an  attack  which 
ended  with  the  All  Whites 
being  awarded  a penalty  10 
yards  out. 

They  had  to  run  it  but  Rob 
Appleyard  knocked  on  and 
Wasps,  who  were  superbly 
led  by  fiie  example  of  Law- 
rence DaUagUo,  had  woo. 

Swansea  had  first  use  of 
the  wind  and  exploited  it  by 
hoisting  kicks  and  pulling  the 
full-back  Gareth  Rees  all  over 
the  Odd.  Wasps  took  an  early 
lead  with  a well-worked  try 
from  a line-out,  . Rob  Hender- 
son bemusing  the  defence 
with  a neat  change  of  pace, 
but  Swansea  then  scored  18 
points  in  36  minutes.  Two  Ar- 
wel  Thomas  penalties  were 
supplemented  by  tries  by 
Alan  Harris,  who  caught  his 
own  charge-down  of  a Nick 
Greenstock  kick,  and  David 
Weatherley  after  a delicate 
pass  from  Scott  Gibbs. 

Wasps  were  too  loose  in  the 
first  half  and  their  mistakes 


allowed  Arwel  Thomas  to  dic- 
tate the  pace,  but  they  tight- 
ened up  in  the  second  period, 
the  persistence  of  Dallaglio 
galvanising  his  forwards. 

They  soon  scored  a.  try 
through  Chris  Sheas  by,  and 
regained  the  lead  when  Gar- 
eth Rees  hurled  a 50-yard 
American  football  pass  and 
Dallaglio,  Sheas  by  ami  Kenny 
Logan  drove  on  for  Hender- 
son to  score  in  the  corner. 

Two  penalties  from  Gareth 
Rees  then  gave  Wasps  an 
eight-point  cushion  with  10 
minutes  to  go,  only  for  Swan- 
sea to  attack  again  from  deep, 
Ian  Buckett  scoring  the  try 
which  reduced  the  deficit  to  a 
point.  But  back  came  Wasps, 
Logan  crossing  after  slack 
work  from  Sheasby. 

■ "This  is  a massive  victory,” 
Dallaglio  said.  "It  was  • the 
toughest  of  onr  group- 
matches  and  we  did  not  panic 
at  18-10  down.  It  was  high- 
pressure  rugby.  We  took  op- 
ponents for  granted  in  this 
tournament  last  season  but 
not  till*  rimp  " 

ICOMMi  lnwra  TiImi  Harris. 
WBBtharlay.  Buckett-  Cenvarslowx 
Thomas  2.  RbboMow  Thomas  2.  worn 

tiiamn  Bask:  R Raaa.  Waattarlay. 
Otoba,  Karris;  A Thomas.  Booth;  . Losoar 
(Bucfcou.  OBraJn),  Jenkins  (capt).  Anthony, 
Maflln.  Arnold.  -ApptayanL  D Thomas, 
Mortally. 

WMpa  Q Raaa;  Robar.  Graanatoek. 
Henderson,  Logon;  King,  GomorMJI; 
Malloy,  Mitchell.  Dnnataa  (Gram 
Wtodon.  Raad  (Show.  34).  OoltagBo 
MUta.  Sheashy- 

J Barring  [SRUJ- 


Pool  Dz  Bourgoin  26,  Cardiff  25 

Jarvis  kicks 
Cardiff  close 


Davfd  PfiHninsr 


THE  peerless  goal-kick- 
ing of  Lee  Jarvis  came 
dose  to  giving  Cardiff 
an  unlikely  and  scarcely  de- 
served victory  In  their  open- 
ing tie  in  France. 

Jarvis,  who  made  his  Wales 
debut  as  a replacement 
against  Romania  a week  ago, 
kicked  six  penalties  and  a 
conversion  for  a . personal 
tally  of  20  points,  allowing  the 
Swalec  Cup  holders  to  come 
within  a point  of  last  season’s 
European  Conference  win- 
ners even  though  the  Welsh 
riub  were  overpowered  and 
outclassed  In  most  areas. 

Cardiff  trailed  26-15  with 
only.  13  minutes  remaining  in 
the  second  half  but  the  French 
pack  eased  off  too  early  and. 
when  Infringements  began  to 
littmr  the  home  side’s  defensive 
work,  Jarvis  came  dose  to 
making  them  pay . 

The  21-year-old  former 
Pontypridd  outside-half  con- 
verted.a t?y  from  his  Wales 
colleague  I&gh~  Davies  with 
tiiwft  minutes  remaining  and 
than  scored,  his  shtth  penalty 
five  minutes  from  time  to  set 
up  a rousing  finish. 

Bourgcdp  had  been  made 
onfe  of- the  pre-tournament 

favourites  even  though  their 
domestic  form  had  been  disap- 
pointing; and  they  were  able  to 
subdue  the  lively  opening  from 
the  Cardiff  forwards  to  fata* 


control  through  a pack  still 
marshalled  by  their  88-year-old 
former  French  international 
MarcCecillon. 

Bourgoin’s  smooth-running 
French  centre  Stephana  Glas 
made  the  break  that  created 
the  opening  try  for  his  inter- 
national colleague  Laurent 
Leflamand,  but  Jarvis  kept 
the  Welsh  side  in  touch  with 
three  penalties  and  they 
trailed  only  14-9  at  half-time. 

Cardiff’s  erne  success,  for 
Davies,  came  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  replacement 
Gareth  Janes  gave  them  extra 
zest  in  midfield,  But  by  then 
Bourgoin  had  scored  two  fur- 
ther tries  to  open  an  ll-point 
advantage.  The  No.  8 Pierre 
Raschi  made  Cardiff  pay  for  a 
dreadful  lack  of  concentration 
after  a Jarvis  drop-out. 

But  Bourgoin  needed  no  as- 
sistance with  their  third  try,  a 
rolling  maul  onrifng  with  the 
Goman  forward  Sacha  Fi- 
scher spinning  tram  under  hfa; 
pack  to  daim  Hip  touchdown. 

I Mm  Laflanutttd. 


nsctiar.  Rsschl.  e»nmr«l«ni  Qaony. 
m Gaany  2.  Drop  boo*  Gaarty. 
Tmn  Davtaa.  Cnmn—fant  Jarvta- 
m Jorvte  B. 

BanrfliJm  M Chanaviar  (A  Pedlar. 
62mlnR  L Lritamand.  G Caaaagsaa.  & GM. 
Y BoMj;  H Gaany.  N Gufliwc  P Vaedler 
(MJUoua.  84).  j ManlrhCiM,  P Payittn 
(Morgan,  64).  M Cecfllon  (capo.  S Bactiar 
[Daude,  B7J,  J Rtor  (Grams.  S7}.  P RaacW. 
M Malatoosa. 

Luon.  u save:  S hhi.  m Hail  (Garam 
Jonaa.  07).  L Davies.  N Wattar-.  L Jarvis,  8 
Waka;  A Lowla  (Williams.  01),  J 
Humphreys  {capQ,  0 Young,  T Row,  D 
Jonas.  G KbbsIs.  E Lawla.  Gary 


Banna*.  73). 

RofaraaiC  Muir  (Scotland). 
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Dwyer  has 
claws  out 
for  Tigers 

Leicester  kick-started 
their  European  cam- 
paign with  a 26-10  victory 
in  their  Pool  A encounter 
with  Milan  at  Welford 
Road.  But  the  Tigers  did 
not  Impress  their  coaching 
director  Bob  Dwyer. 

Dwyer  was  scomftal  of 
the  display  by  last  season's 
finalists.  “On  today’s  dis- 


play we  haven’t  got  a hope 
in  hell  of  winning  our  next 
match  against  Leinster,”  he 
said.  “It  was  a very  ordi- 
nary display  and  very 
disappointing. 

“We  had  this  Idea  that  if 
it  was  one  of  our  players 
you  don't  pass  to  him.  and 
If  it’s  one  of  theirs  yon  do- 
The  only  person  in  onr 
team  who  seems  to  be  able 
to  pass  the  ball  is  Neil 
Back.  Whether  that  was 
Milan,  ourselves  or  a com- 
bination of  both  it’s  hard  to 
telL” 

Will  Greenwood  crossed 
twice  for  first-half  tries  and 
Joel  Stransky  added  11 
points  with  his  boot,  but 
their  scoring  feats  foiled  to 
save  them  from  Dwyer’s 
Ire.  “Will  did  wen  for  his 
tries,”  he  said,  “but  we  are 
not  getting  enough  out  of 
the  play  which  surrounds 
him-  And  today  was  the 
worst  Fve  ever  seen  Joel 
play.” 

Caledonia  Reds’  coach 
Ian  Rankin  was  also  forth- 
right  after  Llanelli  defeated 
them  23-18  in  Pool  E.  “Gal- 
lant losers  means  bugger- 
alk  we  must  win,”  he  said. 
“It  was  a game  we  could 
and  should  have  won.” 


Pool  A:  Leinster  25,  Toulouse  34 

New-look  Irish 
do  well  to  lose 


ugh  Adams  In  Dublin 

THIS  game  was  not  as 
close-fought  as  the 
score  line  might  indi- 
cate. but  Leinster’s  perfor- 
mance at  Donnybrook  on  Sat- 
urday was  encouraging  for  a 
side  who  still  have  a new  look 
about  them,  despite  having 
won  the  Inter-Provincial 
Championship  (on  points  dif- 
ference} the  previous  week. 

The  team  Include  only  five 
players  who  took  part  in  last 
season’s  European  competi- 
tion, so  to  lose  by  only  nine 
points  to  the  inaugural  cham- 
pions can  be  regarded  as 
something  of  an  achievement 
Leinster’s  tentative  ap- 
proach was  epitomised  when 
their  scrum-half  David  CMa- 
hony  took  a tapped  penalty 
and  passed  to  his  half-back 
partner  Alan  McGowan  deep 
in  their  own  territory. 
McGowan  desperately  looked 
for  support;  none  was  there,  so 
he  ran  half  the  length  of  the 
field  to  score  a brilliant,  try  be- 
tween the  sticks. 

Had  the  support  been  there 
Leinster  would  probably  have 
blown  another  chance. 
McGowan's  try  and  conver- 
sion left  Leinster  adrift  by 
only  13-14  (at  half-time  it  had 
been  6-14}  but  two  penalties 
were  conceded  and  were  con- 
verted by  Stephan  e Ougiers 
and  worse  was  to  follow. 

Leinster  had  Toulouse  be- 
sieged, but  Incredibly  lost 
many  a line-out,  in  attacking 


situations,  on  their  own  throw- 
in.  But  then,  an  the  attack, 
McGowan  swung  a long  pass 
behind  his  centres  and  Xavier 
Garbojosa  hacked  upfield 
twice  and  won  the  touchdown 
race  to  score  under  the  bar. 

Still  Leinster  swarmed  all 
over  Toulouse  and  were  even- 
tually awarded  a penalty  try. 
Inevitably  Toulouse  hit  back. 
Their  centre  Pierre  Bonduoy 
sliced  through  for  his  team's 
fourth  and  final  try,  an  uncon- 
verted try  by  Leinster's 
replacement  lock  Declan 
O’Brien  was  too  little,  too  late. 

McGowan’s  penalty  gads 
early  in  the  first  half  were 
countered  by  tries  scored  by 
Michael  Marfolng  and  Begue, 
Ougiers  converting  both. 
Leinster  made  the  mistakes 
while  Toulouse  made  the  cap- 
ital; it  was  that  sort  of  game. 

O'Brian,  penally  Iry.  Conversions! 
McGowan  S.  PmuIUhi  McGowan  2. 
ToUoomi  Trios  GartKiosB  a.  Begun. 
Manning  Coirvorainnai  Ougler  4 

LBmnn  Howtan  [»  Mary's  CoHagel. 
Htafclo  (St  Mary's  College.  Mdgo  lOM 
Batvaonrak  MeCMkln  lUnaocfwno.  cam). 
MMUKt  (SI  Mary  * College).  MaOawnw 
(EDockrocfc  Collojol.  OWway  I Lana - 
oowne);  Corridas  iGrayetoneaj.  Byrno 
(Blaekrock  College).  —cKeoa  iLariB- 
oowna;  Snaw.  Taronure  College.  66nHn\ 
Jin  arm  (Si  Mary  i College;  0*Srtan, 
DLSP.  731.  Fraawian  (Lanadowne). 
■n  an  (SI  Mary a College).  OaUM 
(Bockroc*  College.  OUnMnan.  Skerries. 
73).  CosfeBn  (St  Mary's  Cottage) 

TOD  LOU  ail  Oaglarii  Oar  balnea, 
MOat.  Beodwo*,  Warfalnin  Daytaud 
(■ratta.  IB*.  renBiiia  leapt  Ceateno. 

Teamalra,  Mlorln,  Mol, 
Lacroix.  Dlapagae  (Courinal.  73). 
—tana  (LaML  47). 

‘areai  C While  (England). 


PooIDrH’quins^ 
Munster  40 

Carling 
a hero, 
Galwey 
the 
villain 


Robert  Kltson 


IT  CANNOT  have  been  the 
easiest  week  of  Will  Car- 
ling’s life  but  the  former 
England  captain  did  find 
limited  solace  at  The  Sloop 
yesterday.  If  Harlequins 
did  not  look  like  a team 
ready  to  take  Europe  by 
storm  this  season,  they  at 
least  managed  to  avoid 
what  would  have  been  a 
calamitous  home  defeat  by 
Munster,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances Carling’s  per- 
sonal contribution  could 
not  be  faulted. 

The  home  side  were 
breathing  anxiously  until 
Carling's  trademark  out- 
side break  with  seven  min- 
utes left  sent  Jamie  Wil- 
liams In  for  his  second  try. 
a score  which  ultimately 
defeated  the  Irish.  There 
were  11  tries  In  all.  but  no 
prizes  for  guessing  which 
one  the  thinly-populated 
crowd  enjoyed  most. 

If  Carling  was  once  more 
their  darling,  the  role  of 
villain  was  expertly  filled 
by  Munster’s  skipper  Mick 
Galwey.  A blatant  USth- 
minute  punch  put  his 
national  captain  Keith 
Wood  out  of  the  match  with 
a bruised  eyeball  and  only 
the  leniency  of  the  French 
referee  Patrick  Thomas, 
who  brandished  a yellow 
card,  saved  Munster  from 
playing  more  than  half  the 
game  with  14  men. 

The  Lions  hooker  Wood 
was  less  than  impressed  by 
his  compatriot’s  behaviour. 
“He’s  a very  good  friend  of 
mine  but  an  unprovoked 
punch  is  a sending-off  of- 
fence. He  did  apologise 
afterwards  but  I still  had  to 
leave  the  pitch.  I feel 
totally  unfulfilled  and 
frustrated.” 

There  was  front-row  nig- 
gle as  early  as  the  seventh 
minute  Involving  that  well- 
known  angel  of  mercy 
Peter  Clohessy  and  the  Ital- 
ian Massimo  Cuttitta,  and 
it  resurfaced  in  the  second 
half  after  Munster  had  gal- 
lantly fought  back  to  30-30. 
Quins’  supporters  were  en- 
titled to  wonder  what  the 
deuce  was  going  on,  and 
Rob  Llley's  haul  of  15 
points  allied  to  the  late 
efforts  of  Williams  and 
Huw  Harries  could  not  dis- 
guise a modest  overall 
display. 

On  their  lusher  home 
turf,  as  Wasps  discovered 
In  a 49-22  defeat  last  sea- 
son, Munster  may  yet  prove 
formidable  opponents  In 
Group  D but  they  were  un- 
able to  conjure  anything 
spectacular  once  Galwey, 
roundly  booed,  and  John 
Lacey  had  levelled  the 
scores  seven  minutes  alter 
the  interval. 

As  for  Carling,  the  black 
armband  he  wore  during 
the  minute’s  silence  before 
kick-off  was  the  most  su- 
perfluous item  of  kit.  It  was 
just  as  well  someone  be- 
hind the  scenes  cancelled 
the  scheduled  appearance 
of  the  Harlequins  dancing 
girls  minutes  earlier,  just 
as  they  were  about  to  shake 
it  all  about  Quins  arc  mak- 
ing a slow  start  to  the  sea- 
son on  and  off  the  field. 

MOlWUh  tartNirim  Trim  wolsne, 
Belilgoi.  Liley.  Williams  2.  Hornes 

Cumrakacn  Carling,  Lltoy  PwriMra 
Lacroix  S.  LHay  2.  Muaafan  Trim 
Horgan,  Quinlan.  Qaliray.  Lacoy.  Bunn 
CmvhiImii  D Gara  3 PmmMmi 
O'Gara  3. 

m Vwiiunms:  O'Leary.  CaiUng. 
Ngauamo.  Being ol:  Lacroix  [Liley.  13min| 
Wanna  (Marries.  SC);  Cuttnto,  Wood  leapt 
Whips,  37),  I, Bernard.  Gareth  U«weJlyn. 
Glyn  Uewairyn  (Jenkins.  S3).  AllHon. 
Cetunrras.  Davison. 

MBBatsn  Ciolty.  Lacey.  Bute.  ElBson, 
Horgan:  O'Gara.  O'Meara  (Mclvor.  741, 
Murray  [McSwconoy.  61).  McDarma'.t. 
Clahtity.  Galwey  (capli.  Leahy 
(O  Callaghan,  7B).  Hnivay,  Quintan.  Tinny. 

P Thomas  (Franca) 


David  begeham  is  a 

22-year-old  million- 
aire with  a Spice  <31*1 
on  his  arm  and  * 
Porsche  in  the  garage.  Talk  to 
him  about  Glenn  Hodole. 
though, 'and  be  still  sounds 

like  a YTS  trainee  with  a Itoe 

of  mucky  boots  to  .scrub- 
“The  very  first  time  I came 
to  the  Rtiglarui  camp  the  DJBD- 
ager  took  me  aside  and  spoke 
to  meT  Beckham  says  as  if 


recounting  a brush  with  dlvta^ 

fty.  “He  explained  what  be 
wanted  out  of  me  and  he  also 
told  me  to  eq)oy  It 
*T  admired  hhn  as  a young- 
ster and  it  was  nice  having 
someone  nfrp  that  taking  the 
time  to  speak  to  me.”  \ 

The  aoorafiem  of  his  flock  is 
one  cf  Hoddle's  most  formida- 
ble assets.  "X  doubt  whether 
Otero’s  "a  player  under  25  who 
didn't  have  a poster  at  hhn  on 
their  bedroom  wall  Hie  talks, 
they  listen,"  says  a former  Tot- 
tenham teammate.  But  there 
are  other  .strengths.  With.  Eng- 
land’s victory  In  Poland  and 
the  winning  of  the  Toumoi  de 
France  the  Initial  sniffiness 
about  HOdtSe’s  appointment 


has  dried  up.  The  cognoscenti 
may  be  stiff  whispering  it  but 
they  are  saying'England  have. 


found  a coach  to  compare  with 

Europe’s  best 

Hodcffe  is  one- year  and  one 
week  into  the  unenviable  task 
of  . dosing  the  chasm  between 
ftngllch  talent-  and  expecta- 
tions. That  distance  is  narrow- 
ing. Moldova.  England's  oppo- 
nents on  Wednesday,  form  toe 
beginning  and  end  of  a 12- 
month  cyde  that  has  given 
Huddle’s  dazzled  pupils  a dear 
chance  of  qualifytog  for  next 

summer's  World  Cup.  The  true 
test  of  English  progress  will  be 
the  gbkHatorial  encounter  with 
Italy  on  October  11  inRome- 

A frequently  evaded  truth 
about  England  is  that  they 
stand,  stubbornly  outside  the 
fomvnation  elite  of  world  foot- 
ball- The  game’s  mother 
country  routinely  see  off  large 
swathes  of  the  atlas  but  seldom 


beat  Italy.  Brazil.  Germany  or 
Argentina.  Only  twice  have 
England  progressed  beyond 
toe  quarterfinals  of  a World 
Cup  — in  1966  and  1990.  Hod- 
die,  a student  of  the  wodd 
game,  says:  “There's  still  a 
long  way  to  go  before  we  can 
say.  yes.  we  can  live  with  the 
very  best" 

After  the  moist-eyed  effu- 
siveness of  Bobby  Robson,  Gra- 
ham Taylor’s  spectacular  self- 
combustion  and  the  bonhomie 
of  Terry  Venables,  Hoddle  is  a 
curiously  unflappable,  inscru- 
table leader.  I*$t  year  people 
thought  that  was  a fisulL  Now 
they  think  it  is  a virtue,  be- 
cause it  imp)?**  an  irmfli*  sofid- 
tty  and  fearlessness  in  the  face 
of  Taylor’s  “Impossible  Job”. 
Late  last  week  Hoddle  had  bad 
news  to  hreak.  Teddy  Sher- 


Tttgharn  bad  crack pd  ribs  and 

was  Joining  Alan  Shearer  on 
the  injured  list.  The  SAS  was 
stuck  in  the  barracks.  Under- 
neath toe  table,  Hoddle's  leg 
twitched  a couple  of  times  and 
then  Ml  calm.  It  may  be  the 
closest  he  comes  to  showing 
emotional  duress.  Peter 
Shreeves,  Huddle's  assistant  at 
Chelsea,  knows  he  can  take  the 
strain:  “We  are  talking  about  a 
tough  character  here." 

There  was  a touch  of  the 
headmaster's  wtfranrp  about 
Hoddle's  appointment  Vena- 
bles, a conspicuously  hard  act 
to  follow,  tried  to  make  posi- 
tive use  of  English  football’s 
carousing  instincts.  He  fos- 
tered team  spirit  by  being  the 
sharpest  wit  in  the  fftwp*  and 
calling  "School’s  out  for  the 
weekend”  whenever  England 


were  stuck  in  ramp  for  a whole 
week.  This  weekend  the  play- 
ers again  went  borne  — but 
only  because  they  had  assem- 
bled so  early  (last  Tuesday). 
Hoddle  now  keeps  them  at 
their  desks  throughout  the 
build-up. 

As  coach  of  Chelsea  he 
transformed  the  dub  from  the 
studs  up.  He  set  up  a training 
manual  concentrating  on 
skills,  made  all  Cbd&ea  teams 
play  the  same  way,  improved 
dtas  and  encouraged  players 
to  think  about  the  gamp  Tqng 
after  the  cologne  had  been 
splashed  on  and  the  sports  car 
driven  away.  It  was  an  incre- 
mental cultural  rhangri  which 

is.  now  becoming  apparent 
with  Ragland. 

The  players  had  to  yield 
ground,  it  was  Hoddle’s  misfor- 


tune to  have  inherited  so  many 
tortured  souls  and  lager- 
splashed  problems  which,  to 
um,  win  bare  illuminated  an- 
other falling  of  English  foot- 
ball Wife  beating,  alcoholism, 
drink  driving,  addictions  to 
gamhling  anri  drugs  and  the 
kind  of  inflammatory  spasms 
to  which  Ian  Wright  succumbs 
do  not  tend  to  come  up  often,  in 
the  Italian  and  German  teams. 

In  these  areas  Hoddle  has 
tended  towards  pragmatism, 
defending  Wright  (because  he 
needs  him,  with  Shearer  miss- 
ing?) and  simultaneously  chas- 
tising and  supporting  Rio  Fer- 
dinand by  dropping  him  from 
the  squad. 

If  he  fails,  he  will  go  down 
convinced  he  was  right,  which 
is  toe  only  way  to  sink.  He  still 
believes  he  picked  the  right 


away 


team  against  Italy  at  Wembley 
in  February.  That  result  — a 
1-0  defeat  — showed  where 
England  really  stood. 

From  here  the  gradient 
rises.  Hoddle  has  lost  Shearer 
until  the  new  year  and  Sher- 
Ingham  probably  until  after 
the  Italy  game.  Tony  Adams, 
another  strand  in  England’s 
strong  spine,  is  only  intermit- 
tently fit.  But,  in  the  Toumoi, 
Paul  Sfiholes  was  blooded  as 
Shferingham’s  understudy  and 
Sol  Campbell  has  been  nur- 
tured as  a new,  improved  Ad- 
ams. Confidence  is  still  high 
“He  always  had  vision,’*  says 
an  old  ally  at  Spurs.  "While  the 
rest  of  us  were  scrabbling 
around  in  the  dark  in  difficult 
moments,  for  Glenn  the  room 
was  illuminated.’*  That  light  is 
starting  to  spread. 
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Paul  Hayward 
joins  the  Guardian 

The  sports  journalist  of  the  year 
asks  if  Glenn  Hoddle  has  got  what 
it  takes  to  become  a great  coach 


Monday  September  8 1997 


Warwickshire  crash  to 
defeat  by  nine  wickets 


FROM  the  ridiculous 
to  the  sublime.  A 
year  ago  almost  to 
the  day,  Essex  came 
to  Lord's  with  the 
highest  of  hopes  only  to  de- 
part humbled,  all  out  In  272 
overs  for  57,  the  lowest  score 
in  a final;  and  no  final  had 
ever  finished  earlier. 

It  was  an  embarrassment, 
and  it  needed  rectification. 
Yesterday  afternoon,  at 
5.19pm  precisely,  all  that  was 
forgotten  when  Stuart  Law, , 
the  sublimely  talented 
Queenslander  with  a nature 
as  abrasive  as  Desperate 
Dan's  jaw,  hit  his  10th  bound- 
ary of  the  day  through  the  off 
side  to  bring  Essex  victory. 

The  victory  margin,  nine 
wickets,  had  only  been 
matched  in  the  NatWest  or  its 
previous  incarnation  once,  15 
years  ago  when  Surrey  beat 
Warwickshire.  Last  year’s 
gaww  lasted  unto  14  balls 
after  the  tea  interval;  this 
took  five  deliveries  fewer. 
Paul  Prichard,  a beleaguered 
captain  one  year,  a hero  the 
nwf  made  57  from  45  halls  in 
an  opening  stand  of  109  with 
Stuart  Law.  And  with  victory 
there  for  the  talcing,  Nasser 
Hussain,  under  no  pressure, 
doddled  to  25. 

Stuart  Law.  the  man  of  the 
match,  who  missed  last  year’s 
fiasco  because  of  commit- 
ments with  the  Australia 
team,  rose  above  it  aD.  He 
maria  an  unbeaten  80,  which 
also  included  a six,  from  71 
balls.  For  him  and  Essex,  this 
was  catharsis  with  knobs  on. 

As  a spectacle  this  final, 
like  so  many  of  its  predeces- 
sors, was  a disaster,  the  toss 
yet  again  proving  to  be  deci- 
sive. Only  four  times  in  the 
past  23  seasons,  including  last 
year  and  1985  — when  Essex 
won  by  one  run,  the  first  and 
only  time  they  have  won  the 
competition  — has  the  side 
batting  first  collected  the  tro- 
phy. None  has  been  by  a mar- 
gin less  than  four  wickets. 

September  dew  and  the 
10.30am  start  are  the  excuses 
used  in  mitigation,  but  yester- 
day, for  good  measure,  War- 
wickshire were  outplayed  in 
all  departments.  However, 
the  groundsman  Mick  Hunt 
has  to  take  some  responsi- 
bility for  producing  pitches 
that  in  successive  seasons 
have  deprived  28,000  people, 
paying  in  excess  of  £1  million, 
a total  of  66  overs  of  cricket 
out  of  a maximum  240. 

■It  was  a real  shame  be- 
cause there  wasn’t  really  a 
game  of  cricket  for  the  specta- 
tors," Warwickshire’s  captain 


Neil  Smith  said  afterwards. 
"What  everyone  wants  on 
these  occasions  is  a flat  pitch 
and  a situation  when  the  best 
side  on  the  day  wins. 

*1  think  it’s  all  abit  strange 
when  everyone  taUrg  in  the 
build-up  about  how  you  must 
win  the  toss.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  a showpiece  final,  but  at 
10.30  in  the  morning  any 
pitch  wifi,  do  a bit  off  the 
seam." 

So  efficiently  did  the  Essex 
bowlers  exploit  the  early  con- 
ditions that  Warwickshire 
were  never  allowed  to  gain 
momentum.  Ashley  Cowan, 
the  22-year-old  seam  bowler 
who  looks  like  Wallace  and 
hits  the  deck  harrier  than 
Gromit  falling  downstairs, 
removed  Nick  Slight  with 
his  second  legitimate  hall, 
had  the  other  opener  Smith 
taken  at  slip  in  his  fourth 
over  and  finished  with  three 
for  29. 

The  other  seamers,  includ- 
ing Ronnie  Irani  — a testa- 
ment to  the  MnnirH  riinip 
which  has  been  treating  him 
for  the  side  strain  sustained 
in  the  semi-final  — chipped 
In.  Peter  Such  held  a remark- 
able one-handed  return  catch 
low  down  to  get  rid  of  Graeme 
Welch,  and  twice  Paul  (hay- 
son  pounced  for  run-outs. 

Only  Dominic  Ostler  (34) 
and  Dougie  Brown  (37)  were 
able  to  stay  for  any  length  of 
time  as  the  ball  jagged  and 
darted  in  the  air  anri  off  the 
pitch.  By  the  time  the  60  overs 
were  up,  only  170  for  eight 
had  been  acrued.  The  game 


Scoreboard 


NVKntghtl&wb  Cowan O 

*N  M K Smith cSG  Law  b Cowan  — • 

D L Hump  runout ..  ...  21 

D P QaHer cDR Law b Irani M 

T L Penney  c Sonins  b Cownn 8 

D R Brown  c D R Law  b Dott  — . — 37 

Q Watch  c & b Such * 

A F Giles  run  out ——  M 

tKJ  Piper  not  out 13 

AAOonaMncAMA * 

Extras  Ib5.  ISIS.  wS.  ntj2} *7 

Total  (for  8.  SO  oven) 17® 

Fa8  of  ■lchatwt.12.46.75.no.  96. 147. 

tsa. 

DM  not  tab  GC  Small. 

Cowan  12-3-2B-3:  llott 
13-3-89-1;  Irani  13-4-aa-l:  S G Law 
12-4-3S-0:  Such  12-1-32-1. 


•P  J Prichard  Ibw  b Donald 87 

SG  Law  not  out 30 

N Hussain  not  out *■ 

Extras  (bl.  IM.  w4) 3 

Total  (lor  1.  26. 3 overs) 171 

Me«w!ofce«109. 

DM  not  tab  R C IranL  A P Grayson.  O D J 
Robinson.  D R Law.  tR  J RolUns.  A P 
Cowaft,  m C Don.  P M Such. 

■oMrffac  W«ncn  5-0-34-0,  Brown 
4-8-294*  Small  7-0-43-0:  DonaM 
6-0-36-1:  G ate  *-1-30-0;  Penney 
0S4M-0 

Itantasr  M J KKchan  and  P Wiley. 


, was  as  good  as  up  already. 

"The  tell  moved  around  a 
hell  of  a lot  and  we  had  a lot  of 
luck,  playing  and  mining  anri 
file  like,  and  we  still  managed 
170. 1 thought  we  were  lucky 
to  get  that,"  added  Smith. 

Prichard  said  of  Irani:  "It 
was  an  admirable  perfor- 
mance. He  was  not  comfort- 
able out  there  but  he  got 
through  it  and  didn’t  need 
painkillers  to  do  it" 

Still  there  was  a chance 
that  Allan  Donald.  Brown, 
Welch  and  Gladstone  Small 
could  get  the  show  on  tha  j 
road  for  Warwickshire.  1 

It  was  not  to  be,  however. 
Instead  it  was  cricketing  car- 
nage, the  Warwickshire  bead- 
ing reduced  to  rubble  and  the 
fielding  to  a rabble  in  the  face 
of  a calculated  assault  from 
Law  and  Prichard. 

Although  the  opening  two 
overs  from  Welch  and  Brown 
brought  little  hint  of  what 
was  to  come,  yielding  only 
eight  runs,  the  next  four  were 
positively  Sri  T*nican  in  their 
brutality,  producing  49  and 
taking  Essex  to  57,  their  score 
last  season. 

Even  when  Donald  was  in- 
troduced the  frantic  rate 
scarcely  wavered.  Inside  18 
overs  Prichard  had  swept 
Giles  for  his  seventh  bound- 
ary to  pass  50  anri  again  for 
six  to  bring  up  the  century 
stand.  Even  when  Donald  had 
him  leg-before  In  the 
following  over  it  only  let  in 
Hussain  to  join  Law  in  an- 
other exuberant  stand  of  62  In 
little  more  than  12  overs. 

All  the  seamers,  the  imperi- 
ous Donald  inrlntfari,  were 
caned  for  more  than  a run-a- 
ball.  and  four  overs  from  the 
left-arm  spinner  Giles  cost  20. 

For  Law.  it  was  a grand 
stage  to  display  the  sMTIr  that 
leave  Englishmen  aghast  that 
he  cannot  get  in  Australia's 
Test  side.  Towards  the  end, 
when  his  extravagance  was 
beginning  to  get  the  better  of 
him.  Small  drifted  a couple 
past  his  swishing  blade.  Ear- 
lier a square  drive,  margin- 
ally aerial,  came  perilously 
close  to  the  diving  Penney. 
But  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses fills  was  a flawless 
innings. 

Defining  moments  are  hard 
to  pln-polnL  But  immediately 
after  Prichard's  departure 
Law  faced  Donald  and,  with  a 
full  nourish,  drilled  him 
straight  to  the  pavilion  rails. 
A great  fast  bowler  and  a very 
fine  batsman  keen  for  the 
chance  to  attain  Test  status. 
Champagne  moments  do  not 
get  any  better. 


Driven  man . . . Law  dispatches  another  delivery  on  his  way  to  an  unbeaten  801n  Essex’s  victory  at  Lord’s  yesterday 


Luck  of  the  toss  does  not  diminish  °“rdia"  Cro”word M°  2,’°®3 
the  hero’s  sweet  taste  of  success 


Set  by  Rufus 


Paul  Weaver  watches  the  expressions  of 
incredulity  grow  broader  as  the  day  goes  on 


TWO  hours  after  it  was 
all  over  Stuart  Law 
emerged,  once  again, 
on  to  the  players’  bal- 
cony. There  was  no  crowd 
this  time,  only  cleaners  and  a 
few  straggling  drunks  in  the 
still-brilliant  sunshine.  Bat 
then,  he  had  not  come  out  to 
make  another  public 
appearance. 

The  Essex  opening  batsman 
simply  stood  there  for  silent 
minutes,  a drink  in  one  hand 
and  a cigarette  In  the  other, 

inhaling  the  glory. 

Too  often  exceptional 
sportsmen  forget  to  savour 
the  moment,  to  make  the 
memory,  and  Law  was  not  go- 
ing to  follow  that  bleak  exam- 
ple, Forget  fancy  pension 
schemes,  an  old  man's  anifa 
is  clothed  in  sweet  recollec- 


tion and  the  Australian  is 
building  himself  a solid 
wardrobe. 

Sir  Garfield  Sobers,  who 
looks  so  much  like  Nelson 
Mandela  these  days  that  one 
wonders  whether  he  is  pon- 
dering a move  into  politics,  is 
as  fearless  in  gambling  as  he 
was  in  crickeL  But  he  went 
for  the  short-odds  favourite  at 
Lord’s  yesterday  when  he 
gave  the  man  of  the  match 
i gong  to  Law. 

Law,  more  than  any  other 
Essex  player,  wanted  his  fin- 
gerprints on  the  NatWest  Tro- 
phy after  missing  out  on  last 
year’s  final  because  he  was 
playing  oneday  cricket  for 
Australia.  This  season’s  cen- 
; tury  • in  the  second  round 
against  Worcestershire  and 
90  runs  in  the  semi-final 


against  Glamorgan,  a match 
i remembered  for  other 
reasons,  gave  him  the  chance 
to  parade  his  power  and  art- 
istry before  a packed  Lord’s 
for  the  first  time. 

Now  there  are  more  people 
than  ever  who  cannot  under- 
stand why  he  is  not  playing 
for  Australia.  Graham  Gooch 
had  seen  it  all  before,  but  he 
nodded  with  such  eager  en- 
thusiasm yesterday  that  it 
threatened  to  disrupt  his  ex- 
pensive new  hair-do. 

Privately,  Law  has  misgiv- 
ings about  the  standard  of 
England’s  domestic  cricket 
and  yesterday  evening  he 
went  closer  than  ever  to 
mouthing  them.  "Playing 
county  cricket  is  like  having 
a net,”  he  said. 

In  fairness,  this  was  more  a 
reference  to  the  repetitive  na- 
ture of  the  cricket  than  its  i 
standard,  “You  are  out  there 
every  day,"  he  continued. 
"And  you  have  to  train  your 


mind  to  score  runs  on  days 
when  you’d  rather  be  some- 
where else." 

He  was  a little  more  direct 
on  the  question  of  fielding.  “It 
was  quite  good  today  but 
often  over  here  it  is  very  lack- 
lustre. Back  home  we  have 
two  weeks  to  fine-tune  our 
game,  which  you  don't  get  in 
England."  No,  he  said,  he  did 
not  know  why  he  was  not 
playing  Test  cricket  for  Aus- 
tralia, shaking  his  head  with 
that  well  practised  expression 
of  pained  incredulity.  ‘1  just 
know  that  if  I keep  on  win- 
ning trophies  for  Essex  and 
Queensland  anri  scoring  piles 
of  runs,  they  have  got  to  give 
me  that  second  Test  cap.” 

Other  people  wore  expres- 
sions of  incredulity  at  Lord's 
yesterday,  but  that  had  more 
to  do  with  the  nature  of  the 
pitch. 

They  are  talking  about 
chopping  io  overs  off  the 
NatWest  Trophy.  They  are 


thinking  of  playing  file  final 
in  August  or  even  earlier,  and 
some  would  like  a permanent 
switch  to  Sunday.  But  none  of 
it  will  make  a better  final 
than  this  while  a groundsman 
produces  a surface  with  ex- 
travagant seam  movement 

The  Essex  captain  Paul 
Prichard  won  the  toss  and  im- 
mediately wore  the  smile  of  a 
lottery  winner,  which  of 
course  he  was.  “It  moved 
around  a lot  this  mom  mg,  - 
said  the  acting  Warwickshire 
captain  Ned  Smith  with  a sad 
little  shake  of  file  head.  “Full 
credit  to  Essex  but  1 would 
have  backed  our  four  seamers 
to  do  the  job  if  we  had  bowled 
first” 

"Yes,  it  was  a good  toss  to 
win,"  agreed  Prichard.  “It 
was  overcast  and  It  seamed 
around  too.’*  The  way  recent 
finals  have  gone,  they  might 
as  wdl  toss  for  the  trophy 
and  we  can  all  go  home 
early. 


PWTOGRN’ttFTVWK  BARON 


o 


“It’s  a hunt,  Rosa,  it*s  a hunt.  Will  you  really  tell  people  what 
it  is  like?”  These  words  were  spoken  to  me  by  Diana 
towards  the  end  of  our  recent  Greek  holiday  together. 

Rosa  Monckton  on  a loyal  companion 
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Across 


•7  Very  proper  girl — and  a 
good-looking  one  (7) 

8 Joyous  exclamation  when 
lithe  holds  Wtroieback  (7) 

10  Repeat  prescription  onoe  '• 
more,  not  Involving  the 

doctor  (6) 

11  Honoured  with  high  rank  in 
the  finish  (8) 

12  He’s  against  the  proposal 
and  outgoing  to  change!  (4J 

13  The  late  shift?  (10) 

14  Reportofttgaircrashpi) 
19  Escape  route  George 

automatically  takes  (5,4) 

22  One  possibly  In  the  lead  as 
a conductor  (4) 

23  Its  choir  turned  otrt  to  be 
unforgettable  (8) 

24  Fancied  to  win  but  dropped 


2S  German  measles  is  a 
problem  to  a girl  (7) 


a □ □ n a □ 
□□□□  ananDnQijEjnl 
0 □ D □ Q 0 B 
□□□□□□  nnanncmicil 
a □ □ a □ □ 
^□BasHann  □□□□□! 

□ □ D 

□□□□□  □H^nnanan 
□ n □ n □ 
□□□□□□□□  □□□□□□! 

a □ □ □ □ □ □ 
□□□□□naaan  anacH 
a □ a a □ a □ 
□□□□□□a  □□□□nanl 


WINNKHU  OF  PISZS  PUZZLl  21,090 

This  week's  winners  of  a Col  Bra 
English.  Dictionary  are  ferry 
Patterson  of  CJogtwg.  Co.  Tyrone. 
Miss  C -Wilson  of  Stopsley,  Luton, 
Dawfd  Felntuck  of  Lewes.  East 
Sussex,  Pamela  Prieke  of  Penzance. 
CornweU,  and  Beth  Black  and 
Andrew  Houston  of  Burwett, 
Cambridge. 

18  Insect  settled  on  the  cheese 
forashortwhfle{7) 

20  Produce  or  go!  (3,3) 

21  Conclude  a telephone  call 
leads  to  a personality ' 
problem  (4-2) 

Solution  tomorrow 


per  minute  at  nil  times,  ATS 


25  One  may  take  it  to  avoid  rt 


1 Grirti  on,  perhaps,  being 
monotonous  (7) 

2 Caution  had  Simon 
dHhering(B) 

3 Artidegetting  serious 
towards  the  end  (6) 

4 Describing  sounds  of  one 
. pitch,  perhaps  (8) 

6 South  African  doctor  brought 

In  by mBttary  aircraft© 

6 Defeat — or  quite  the 
opposite  (7) 

9 Game  to  win  premier 
points?  (6£). 

15  Brown  climbs  mountains. 


18  Didn't  refuse,  mat's  normal 
(B) 

17  A capital  lager  Is  brewed 


